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FOREWORD 


SYMPOSIUM launches with this issue what it confidently expects will 
be a useful and successful career in the fields of research and creative scholar- 
ship in modern foreign languages and literatures. The warmth of the recep- 
tion already accorded to the project by scholars far and wide, through both 
subscriptions and materials for publication, justifies this initial expression of 
confidence. 

SYMPOSIUM welcomes contributions both from scholars of established 
reputation and from younger persons embarking upon a career of scholarly 
production. We believe that the recent war has had at least two effects upon 
scholarship in the modern languages and literatures: first, that of interrupting 
or postponing the research and production of a considerable number of the 
comparatively young scholars; second, the suggestion of unexplored fields in 
addition to new directions and emphases in fields already well established. 
SYMPOSIUM takes pleasure in offering its facilities as an outlet for new or 
interrupted scholarship. 

It is the announced policy of SYMPOSIUM to publish scholarly articles 
dealing with all modern foreign languages and literatures. Scholarly merit and 
readableness will be the primary criteria for the acceptance of articles; no 
quotas as to subject fields nor restrictions as to length are contemplated. Al- 
though it is necessary for the present, due to the unavailability of special type, 
to accept only articles printable in the roman alphabet, SYMPOSIUM is com- 
mitted to the policy of publishing, at the earliest possible moment, articles in 
fields (for example, Slavonic and Arabic) that require other alphabets. SYM- 
POSIUM will carry English subjects only when they are related to other lan- 
guages and literatures—as in the case of comparative literary and philological 
studies. Although the major part of the material published will be of an 
academic research nature, essays on the creative aspects of literature are en- 
couraged. SYMPOSIUM will not publish, as a general rule, articles of pri- 
marily pedagogical content and interest, believing this field to be sufficiently 
served by a large number of existing periodicals. 

SYMPOSIUM will present in each issue as great a diversity of topics as 
circumstances may permit. The scope of each issue (about 160 pages) will af- 
ford space for the reasonably full treatment of a variety of subjects. In this 
connection, the editors regret the lack of representation in our first issue of 
the Italian and Slavonic fields—to mention only two among several that we 
hope to include in future issues of SYMPOSIUM. 
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SYMPOSIUM desires to encourage deserving trends already in evidence 
and to develop others. It seeks articles that stress broad over-views without the 
sacrifice of soundness. It wishes to foster, through its articles and reviews, in- 
vestigation of the inter-relationships that exist, but are too little recognized 
and discussed, between languages and literatures on the one hand and the 
social, scientific, philosophical and artistic fields on the other hand. 

In line with the preceding statements, SYMPOSIUM logically has an in- 
terest in furthering studies in comparative literature. Indeed, SYMPOSIUM 
will strive to carry on, to the maximum degree within its power, the work so 
nobly begun and so effectively carried on by the Revue de littérature com- 
parée. 

It is with especial pleasure that SYMPOSIUM acknowledges and wel- 
comes the co-operation of the Centro de Estudios Hispanicos of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The Centro de Estudios Hispanicos inherits in part the activities of 
the famous Centro de Estudios Histéricos of Madrid. Among the members of 
the Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos are several distinguished scholars, such as 
Ameérico Castro and Tomas Navarro, who were formerly associated with the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos of which Dr. Homero Seris was the Executive 
Secretary. Dr. Seris holds the same post in the Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 
at Syracuse. SYMPOSIUM is honored to have him as one of its executive edi- 
tors. The contributions of the Centro to the present number of SYMPOSIUM 
consist, in part, of the first installment of Eduardo M. Torner’s work ‘Indice 
de analogias entre la lirica espafiola antigua y la moderna,’ together with the 
major part of our bibliographical items. 

The editors wish to take this opportunity to call attention to the general 
divisions of material comprised in the present issue: Articles, Reviews, Briefer 
mention, Notes, Publications received. It is our hope that these divisions, to- 
gether with a biographical section devoted to our contributors, will establish 
the pattern of future issues of SYMPOSIUM. 

As to subjects of controversial nature, the editors will endeavor to base 
their decisions primarily upon the consideration of scholarly interest. The 
scholarly views and opinions of the editors will not be the determining factor 
in the selection of material to be published in SYMPOSIUM; authors, of 
course, are responsible for the views expressed in their contributions. 

The editorial organization of SYMPOSIUM is composed of 1) an Ex- 
ecutive Board from the Department of Romance Languages at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and comprises four executive editors and a business manager; 2) ad- 
visory editors from the Syracuse University faculty; $) a group of associate edi- 
tors from the United States and abroad, chosen with reference to specialization 
in the various fields covered by SYMPOSIUM. In matters of policy, the re- 
sponsibility for final decisions rests with the Executive Board. 


To both authors and publishers, SYMPOSIUM extends a cordial invita- 
tion to submit items for review. 
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The editors wish to call especial attention to the ‘Instructions to con- 
tributors’ at the end of this issue. 

The Executive Board regrets that the pressure of time and other factors 
beyond its control made imperative the decision not to submit printer’s proof 
to the contributors of articles and reviews. The Executive Board assumes full 
responsibility for making this decision and for any discrepancies between the 
content of materials as submitted in final form and the printed result. It is the 
earnest desire of the Executive Board that this policy not be repeated in future 
issues of SYMPOSIUM. 


SYMPOSIUM invites constructive criticism and suggestions from all qual- 
ified sources. It is the desire of the editors to profit from the wisdom of all who 
are interested in the welfare of SYMPOSIUM, for only in this way will SYM- 
POSIUM serve most effectively the interests of the greatest number. 

In conclusion, the editors take a very sincere pleasure in acknowledging 
the interest, encouragement and financial support extended to SYMPOSIUM 
by the administrative authorities of Syracuse University, especially Chancellor 
William Pearson Tolley and Vice-Chancellor Finla G. Crawford. The fact that 
they share our confidence in the success of our undertaking has made the 
existence of SYMPOSIUM possible. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
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ANTECEDENTS DU COMPARATISME ACTUEL 


Fernand Baldensperger 
LA SORBONNE 


A tout seigneur tout honneur! Plus d’un demi-siécle nous sépare des initia- 
tives, jugées plus ou moins téméraires ou prématurées, de Louis P. Betz, 
l’Ameéricain d'origine alsacienne a qui la littérature comparée doit tant: la 
perspective est suffisante, et l’occasion propice, pour signaler objectivement 
l’ensemble des conditions auxquelles répondait cet autodidacte si ardent. Il y 
avait Ja, comme a I’origine de toute discipline destinée a vivre authentiquement, 
la constatation d’une réalité observée, et pas seulement une ‘idole’ plus ou 
moins métaphysique; une complexité mi-favorable et mi-contraire de circon- 
stances venait encourager un effort qui eut, de fait, a compter avec des bonnes 
volontés francaises parfois dénuées de méthode, avec des disciplines allemandes 
armées de quelque pédanterie, avec un ‘climat’ américain bien disposé mais 
orienté vers d’autres points cardinaux. A tenter de déterminer I’essentiel de ces 
éléments, on éprouve une impression mélée de confiance et d’hésitation, que 
domine cependant, a n’en pas douter, l’optimisme conditionnel qui devrait 
accompagner toute décision mettant en cause ce grand objet si mal défini: 
l’humanisme moderne, ses chances et ses raisons d’étre. 

Edgar A. Poe souffrait encore, dans |’Est américain, d’un certain discrédit 
puritain lorsque passait devant son légendaire cottage, pour se rendre a son 
travail 4 Fordham, un jeune homme d’une vingtaine d’années qui, entré dans 
une affaire de tannerie fondée par un parent immigré, ne délaissait point 
cependant, vers 1885, les curiosités intellectuelles amorcées par quelques semes- 
tres d’université européenne. On sait quel bric-a-brac insolite est réuni dans le 


SYMPOSIUM is proud to present herewith an article by one of its most distinguished 
associate editors. Professor Fernand Baldensperger. Since the general facts of Professor Bal- 
densperger’s life are commonly enough known not to need repetition, SYMPOSIUM wishes 
only to remind its readers that it was he who, in 1900, succeeded Professor Joseph Texte at 
the University of Lyon in the only chair of comparative literature then in existence and who, 
in 1910, gave at the Sorbonne its first course in modern comparative literature. In May, 1931, 
Professor Baldensperger presided at the first International Congress of Literary History. Most 
important of all, however, he will be remembered as co-founder, with the late Professor 
Paul Hazard, of the famous Revue de littérature comparée. 

The accompanying article contains information that concerns the hazy beginnings of the 
study of comparative literature and is based on facts now known only to Professor Bal- 
densperger. SYMPOSIUM gladly passes them on in the hope of keeping alive the spirit that 
made famous the Revue de littérature comparée. 
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logis déserté du poéte d’Ulalume, et quel singulier corbeau s’y pose Be sur 
quel buste de Pallas-Athéné, pour justifier le poeéme le plus connu de l’auteur. 
Et pourtant, quand Betz retournait dans la vieille Europe, il constatait, surtout 
a Paris et a Vienne, un vif intérét pour les oeuvres les moins populaires en 
apparence d’un écrivain réprouve: 
Tel qu’en lui-méme enfin l’éternité le change, 

cet oublié, ce dédaigné survivait outre-Atlantique, avec sa revendication du 
Beau insoucieux du Vrai et du Bien, renouvelée de Coleridge et de Victor 
Cousin, et révélait 4 ses confréres le secret d’une création poétique comme un 
engrenage subtil dans un cerveau prédestiné! Il n’était donc pas vrai que le 
‘milieu’ créait des valeurs intellectuelles strictement délimitées par la langue, 
la société, la race? Ce point de départ pourra sembler bien éventuel et hasar- 
deux 4 ceux qui se trouvent en face d’une discipline plus ou moins constituée, 
avec sa doctrine et ses commentaires, ses démonstrations et ses résultats enregis- 
trés: il n’en faut que davantage signaler ce qui, dans l’irréguliére carriére de 
Betz, obéissait 4 une réalité constatée, qui devait assez naturellement le conduire 
a improviser de son mieux ses rudiments de méthode et ses premiers outils de 
travail. 

L’ambiance américaine, il faut le dire, lui offrait plut6t une atmosphére 
‘qu'une discipline. Sans doute, l’activité des Emerson, des Lowell et des Long- 
fellow, avait créé, surtout autour de l’université Harvard, une catholicité de 
godt favorable a tout les accueils, et Betz ne devait pas manquer d’employer, 
parmi d’autres épigraphes, une devise empruntée au deuxiéme de ces loyaux 
interprétes de valeurs étrangéres: “Literature draws its sap from the deep soil 
of human nature’s common and everlasting sympathies. . . .’ 

Mais il se trouvait que le cloisonnement linguistique, établi pour des 
raisons pédagogiques dans l’enseignement supérieur américain, ne laissait filtrer 
que parcimonieusement les échappées de lumiére qu’il s’agissait de suivre d’une 
littérature a l’autre. Ou bien, si la ‘comparaison’ dépassait la simple confronta- 
tion d’ceuvres plus ou moins analogues — Eddas et épopées celtiques, roman 
réaliste des deux cétés de la Manche — la sociologie aussitét s’emparait d’échan- 
tillons pouvant illustrer, en effet, des structures que n’unissait guére leur point 
génétique ou leur appartenance proprement littéraire. L’Allemagne, que la 
grande prophétie de Goethe sur la littérature mondiale aurait pu maintenir 
dans une curiosité plus avertie, avait sa Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litera- 
turgeschichte (1877), et Max Koch dirigeait avec conscience ce périodique 
doublant son enseignement de Breslau; mais il se trouvait que, pour beaucoup 
de ses collaborateurs, l’étude des ‘thémes’ littéraires et leur transmission, la 
transmigration et la métamorphose des ‘motifs’ prenaient, pourrait-on dire, la 
méme importance que semblable recherche musicale suscitée par les ceuvres du 
tout-puissant Richard Wagner. Les objections faites jadis par Goethe, précisé- 
ment, au Cours de A. W. Schlegel, méritaient d’étre réitérées 4 propos de ces 
travaux, souvent excellents en eux-mémes, mais négligeant l’essentiel, 4 savoir 
le nouveau ‘climat’ subi par l’apparente permanence d’un sujet. De fait, il 
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faudra les démonstrations répétées de Benedetto Croce A ce propos pour dé- 
courager quelque peu des études telles que Jules César dans la poésie ou le type 
du pharmacien dans la littérature universelle! 

Comme bien souvent dans le passé, l’Ecosse devancait, dans une moindre 
insularité, la Grande-Bretagne elle-méme, et George Saintsbury en particulier, 
dans son enseignement d’Edimbourg et dans ses publications, ouvrait de larges 
perspectives a des ‘périodes,’ ou a des vicissitudes, que n’arrétaient pas exagéré- 
ment des frontiéres, des mers ou des détroits. Trop larges peut-étre: je veux 
dire que le détail, souvent exceptionnel, était souvent sacrifié 4 des ensembles 
satisfaisants pour une notion générale a prendre d’une époque, mais que le 
tissu, infiniment serré, des trames intellectuelles était forcé de s’ajuster a des 
cadres impérieux dont s’évadaient forcément des ceuvres et des hommes repré- 
sentatifs par ailleurs. 

C’est d’un autre danger qu’était menacé le comparatisme francais. Comme 
l’esprit impérieux de Ferdinand Brunetiére avait trouvé dans H. Spencer et 
dans Darwin une doctrine sufisamment admise en biologie, il n’avait pas hésité 
a faire ‘évoluer’ —et pas simplement se transformer — les ‘genres’ littéraires: 
c’est-a-dire des entités qui, nous le savons d’expérience, n’obéissent a une con- 
figuration définie, ne garnissent un squelette stable, que si des régles en garan- 
tissent, au moins quelque temps, la fixité. Aristote peut bien contraindre la 
tragédie a s’accommoder de trois unités et de cing actes, réprouver toute intru- 
sion comique dans ses graves comportements, mais est-ce une lente métamor- 
phose ‘organique’ qui, des derniers Germanicus et des suprémes Mérope, 
l’achemine a Cromwell et a Henry III et sa cour? C’est pourtant la nécessité 
d’alléguer des intrusions étrangéres qui amenait Brunetiére, médiocre linguiste 
du reste, a se soucier de ce qui, dans ses evolutions de genres, représentait 
soudain l’irruption de modeles ou de prestiges que ne comportait en rien la 
suite autochtone des ceuvres se succédant: quelque chose comme les ‘accidents’ 
par lesquels la biologie complétait les vues unilinéaires des darwiniens. 

Quand un des meilleurs disciples de Brunetiére, Joseph Texte, inaugura a 
Lyon la premiere chaire de littérature comparée que, depuis des enseignements 
éventuels de Villemain et de J.-J. Ampére, la France pouvait alléguer, Louis 
Betz, installé a Zurich et libre de ses mouvements, se trouva assez naturellement 
en sympathie avec l’auteur de J.-J. Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme 
littéraire: il se trouvait que le nouveau maitre lyonnais avait, par sa mére, des 
attaches en Suisse, et ce petit pays, qui dans l’histoire a si vaillamment rempli 
son role d’intermédiaire, contribuait certainement, en des années dominées par 
une crise aigiie de nationalisme, 4 maintenir le fameux ‘esprit européen’ en 
veilleuse tout au moins dans mainte intelligence attentive. D’autres petits pays, 
neutres par faiblesse autant que par vocation, aidaient a alléger bien des choses, 
et l’auteur de ces lignes s’honore d’avoir servi d’intermédiaire, par exemple, 
entre le Danois George Brandes et une société de conférences dont, a Zurich, 


notre Américain était devenu l|’une des chevilles ouvrieres. 
* * * 
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Sa thése sur Heine en France est de 1895: sujet des plus modernes au gré 
de l’auteur, puisqu’il avait la coquetterie d’y citer des vivants comme Bourget, 
Richepin et Boucher, des enfants de promesse comme tel étudiant ayant com- 
menté en France la poésie du Rhin chez le Rhénan réfugié: est-ce de la mo- 
dernité du sujet, ou d’une certaine légéreté de la forme, que la carriere propre- 
ment académique de ce nouveau Dr. phil. ne put jamais se rehabiliter entiére- 
ment? Le journalisme n’effrayait pas notre homme, et sans doute des habitudes 
un peu ‘feuilletonesques’ lui étaient-elles reprochées dans des milieux soucieux 
de dignité extérieure. Lui-méme prenait en somme la meilleure des revanches 
sur cet exces de dogmatisme: en travaillant, en démontrant le mouvement par 
la marche, et la validité de son point de vue par des publications allant de la 
bibliographie a I’étude critique, de la conférence au voyage. Celui qu’il fit a 
Paris, en 1899, pour assister 4 certaine soutenance en Sorbonne et en rendre 
compte dans la Neue Ziircher Zeitung était une de ces démonstrations de cos- 
mopolitisme actif qui révélait le sérieux d’une amitié nouée six ans plus tét: 
ce ‘reportage’ comparatiste devait prendre place dans les Studien zur ver- 
gleichenden Litteraturgeschichte der neueren Zeit (Frankfort a. M., 1902) ot 
se trouvaient rassemblées des études d’intérét divers et de valeur inégale, mais 
destinées 4 préserver des témoignages évidents de rapports intellectuels tout 
récents. 

Mais ce fut par son zéle de bibliographe que Betz rendit d’autres services 
a une discipline en quéte de ses instruments, comme elle l’avait été de ses 
méthodes et de ses vraies zones d’action. D’une écriture assez désordonnée et 
sans machine a écrire, un grand curieux avait de bonne heure commencé a 
noter, sur de minces fiches oblongues, tous les titres qui traitaient un point 
quelconque de ces curiosités d’outre-frontiéres qui étaient devenues sa vie 
méme. Un simple article de journal, une mention éventuelle de traduction ou 
d’adaptation lui étaient un gibier aussi opportun que le rappel de précédents 
venérables comme les vues de Voltaire et de Herder, ou de raretés telles que 
les lettres de L. B. de Muralt. Une premiere publication dans la vaillante Revue 
de Philologie frangaise de Lyon fut due a l’intervention de Joseph Texte et 
précédée par celui-ci d’une sagace introduction sur l’Histoire comparée des 
Littératures. 


Comme il s'agit d’une tentative assez nouvelle, et que la complexité du 
sujet rend particulitrement difficile, ce ne sera pas trop de la collaboration de 
tous les lecteurs de cette Revue, et, plus généralement, de tous ceux qu’in- 
téresse l'histoire des littératures modernes, pour compléter et perfectionner ce 
premier essai. En envoyant a l’auteur des rectifications et en lui signalant des 
oublis, ils travailleront utilement 4 combler une grave lacune. 


Dans quelle mesure cet appel 4 une coopération immédiate fut suivi — je 
ne sais trop. Habitués sans doute aux précisions limitées de la ‘philologie,’ la 
plupart des lecteurs d’une revue qui portait ce titre, et ne risquait celui de 
‘littérature’ qu’avec timidité, ne semblant pas avoir obéi a Vinvite de Joseph 
Texte. Celui-ci développa les vues de son Introduction de 1898 pour en munir 
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la premiére refonte de la Bibliographie qui, augmentée d’un millier de titres, 
allait €tre publiée a Strasbourg en 1900, par la firme Karl J. Triibner, coinci- 
dant ainsi avec le premier Congrés de Littérature Comparée organisé a Paris, 
a l’occasion de l’Exposition universelle, par Gaston Paris et Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére. Texte, qui signalait dans une note de son Introduction l’imminence de 
ce congrés, était empéché par la maladie d’y prendre part, et mourait bientét 
sans vérifier, hélas! le bien-fondé de sa prédiction terminale: ‘Le XIXe siécle 
aura vu se développer et se constituer l’histoire nationale des littératures; ce 
sera sans doute la tache du XXe siécle d’en écrire l'histoire comparative . . .’ 
* He * 


Dans la préface de ses Studien, en 1902, Betz reprochait assez justement a 
Brunetiére, qui avait pourtant fait aux Etats-Unis la premiére tournée de con- 
férences dues a l’initiative de M. James H. Hyde, de n’avoir pas mentionné, 
avec d’autres évidences d’intérét comparatiste, les curiosités américaines en la 
matiére: l’université Columbia n’avait-elle pas en particulier un Department 
autonome voué a cette discipline? Dans le méme temps exactement, l’ami 
zurichois, demeuré en rapports de correspondance avec maint collégue d’outre- 
Atlantique, me demandait de collaborer au prochain Journal of Comparative 
Literature dirigé précisément par G. E. Woodberry et J. E. Spingarn de Colum- 
bia, assistés de J. B. Fletcher, alors encore a Harvard. Dirai-je que c’est avec 
un peu de mélancolie que je retrouve mon nom, et un article encore assez 
‘valable’ sur Le Moine de Lewis dans la littérature francaise, a cété de contribu- 
tions importantes de Benedetto Croce? Le Journal témoignait de cette bonne 
volonté américaine qui fut l’une des fées penchées sur un fragile berceau; en 
méme temps, incapable de persévérer au-dela d’une seule année, cette revue 
indiquait aussi la facheuse défiance et l’inopérance secréte dont les universités 
américaines ont tant de mal a se guérir: la linguistique l’emportant sur toute 
autre raison d’intérét en matiére d’enseignement littéraire, et dés lors la négli- 
gence instinctive de l’inspiration créatrice, dés qu’elle s’abstrait de son ex- 
pression apparente. 

Lui qui avait, en Europe, battu le rappel en faveur de ces initiatives de 
compatriotes plus ou moins connus, Betz, mourait sur ces entrefaites, 4 quar- 
ante-deux ans, a la suite d’une opération chirurgicale qui l’avait trouvé cou- 
rageux et sceptique. D’une chose en tout cas il prétendait ne point douter, et 
sa veuve et ses enfants ne tardérent pas a en porter témoignage. Encore accru 
de nombreuses additions, le ‘petit trésor’ de sa bibliographie devait étre publié, 
et cette démonstration posthume d’un labeur constant ne devait pas moins 
servir une cause qu’il jugeait essentielle que tant d’efforts vivants auxquels il 
avait associé le plus possible, non seulement ces ‘bons Européens’ dont avait 
parlé Nietzsche, mais tous ceux de par le monde qui rompaient, par le savoir 
et par l’esprit, le cloisonnement inévitable dt a la définition des idiomes et des 
groupes nationaux, et durci peu a peu par des nécessités mateérielles. 

Avec l’aide de collégues déja serviables antérieurement, Arthur Farinelli 
et Max Jellinek, une nouvelle édition de la Bibliographie fut donc entreprise 
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par celui que sur son lit de mort Betz avait comme désigné pour cette tache. 
L’ouvrage, qui parut en 1904 a la firme strasbourgeoise antérieure, présentait 
des modifications — un Index, un meilleur classement des matiéres — que de 
bons juges estimaient des progrés. L’accroissement de cette riche matiere 
(aujourd’hui entre les mains d’un excellent collégue de Chapel Hill, le pro- 
fesseur Werner Friederich) selon les mémes lignes témoigne en tout cas de leur 
valabilité. Et les antécedents cosmopolites d’une initiative retracée ici en bref 
se retrouvent a leur maniére dans le fait que des opportunités américaines 
s’offrent 4 matérialiser des résultats bibliographiques dont je ne saurais mieux 
résumer l’importance qu’en citant ces lignes dues a J. G. Robertson, Ecossais 
de grande culture, lui aussi, dans la Modern Language Review, qu’il avait con- 
tribué a fonder: 


Betz was an indefatigable worker, and one of those vigorous champions 
that a new movement needs. . . . His courses were astounding in the extent 
of literary knowledge that they encompassed. At the same time, it was just 
this faculty of being able to make himself at home in such widely separated 
fields that made Betz so.well suited to plan and carry out a bibliographical 
work like the present. 


L’ORIGINE DU VIEUX FRANCAIS GAIGAIE 
Raphael Levy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


En 1922 Leo Spitzer a exprimé I’avis que le terme familier gaga est une 
formation onomatopéique qui reproduit comme un bredouillement plutét 
qu’une altération du mot gdteux par le procédé de redoublement enfantin.2 
Je me suis rangé au méme avis.” Dix ans plus tard Spitzer a accepté l’étymologie 
qui tirerait le francais gagui du bohémien gadii.* De plus il a tenu 4 en faire 
dériver gachi ‘mujer, prostituta,’ qu’il a trouvé a cété de gachd ‘hombre, 
mancebo’ dans le Diccionario de argot espanol de Besses. Dans les dictionnaires 
du francais moderne on ne reléve gagui qu’en 1642 chez Oudin,* mais Spitzer 
a suivi Reichenkron® en faisant remonter le mot a gagi ‘mulier’ chez Bona- 
ventura Vulcanius, De Literis et Lingua Getarum seu Gothorum ... (Rotter- 
dam, 1597).° Reichenkron n’a vu aucune difficulté ni chronologique ni 
géographique dans |’étymologie qui fait provenir gag: de gadzt. I] a passé sur 
le doute d’ordre phonétique — dont Miklosich s’était bien apergu—en y sup- 
posant une variation interne chez les Tsiganes, mais Spitzer a eu recours 2 
lespagnol argotique gachi qui servirait d’intermédiaire entre gadzi et gagi. 

Besses a enregistré aussi gaché (gitano) ‘varén, cortejo, querido’; gachas 
(provincial) ‘caricias, momos’; gacholi (popular) ‘chico, muchacho’. Dans 
toute cette série il s’agit simplement de mots de provenance andalouse. Grace 
aux dictionnaires de l’espagnol littéraire,’ on apprend que le mot tsigane gachi 
(entre el pueblo bajo) ‘mujer, muchacha’ est le substantif féminin de gachd, 
qui correspond 4 I’autre forme tsigane gaché (entre el pueblo bajo) ‘hombre 
en general, y en especial el querido o cortejo de una mujer.’ Ce dernier mot 
gaché dérive de gacha (suele usarse en plural) ‘halagos, caricias, mimos,’ qui 


1L. Spitzer, LgrP, XLIII (1922) , 377. C’était l’avis de F. Kocher, Reduplikationsbildungen im 
Franz. und Ital. (Aarau, 1921), p, 80. 

2The astrological works of Abraham ibn Ezra (Baltimore, 1927), p. 115; cf. Recherches 
lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes frangais d’origine juive (Baltimore, 1932) , art. 485. 

3L. Spitzer, ZFSL, LV (1932), p. 382. 

4Dans le Dictionnaire Général, Gamillscheg et Dauzat. 

5G. Reichenkron, ZFSL, LV (1932) , p. 223. 

6Ce texte fut imprimé par F. Miklosich, Beitrégen zur Kenninis der Zigeunermundarten 
(Vienne, 1874-1876) . / ; 

7Real Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua esparola (Madrid, 1925); Aniceto de 
Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana (Barcelona, 1932) . 


+, 
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s’emploie dans la locution populaire hacerse uno unas gachas ‘expresar el carifio 
con demasiada blandura y enternecimiento’; gacha est aussi la source de gachén, 
qui se dit du ‘nifio que se cria con mucho mimo.’* I] me semble qu'ici on ne 
saurait guére commencer I’explication phonétique par gachi < gadzi, mais 
plutét qu’il faut partir de gacha < coacta. 

Reichenkron renvoie 4 deux livres de Sainéan pour en accepter la donnée 
historique tout en rejetant I’interprétation linguistique.® Celui-ci n’hésitait pas 
4 voir un élément bohémien dans les termes de l’argot roumain, tel que 
gadjo > gagiu ‘maitre, mari,’ mais il a fait observer que l’argot roumain reste, 
a cause de sa position géographique, complétement en dehors des influences 
linguistiques qui ont agi sur les autres argots romans. En 1427 les Tsiganes se 
trouvérent aux portes de Paris, mais l’entrée du royaume leur fut interdite en 
1539. Il semble bien que leurs passages a travers la France aient été sans influ- 
ence linguistique. L’argot compte, il est vrai, une demi-douzaine de termes de 
cette provenance, mais ils appartiennent exclusivement a l’argot moderne a 
partir de 1837. La vérité est qu’on a exagéré la portée du tsigane. La plupart 
des rapprochements correspondants faits par Miklosich, Pott et Coelho sont 
sujets 4 caution. D’ailleurs on a oublié ce que le bohémien a pris a l’argot 
francais. 

Cette explication aussi claire que réelle aurait di l’emporter et en finir 
avec l’enquéte linguistique chez les Nubiens. Postérieurement Sainéan est 
rentré en lice a trois reprises quand il était a la recherche des étymologies 
indigénes du vocabulaire francais, mais la il s’est enchevétré d’une facon 
presque inextricable. 

D’abord il a ajouté au petit stock de termes tsiganes le mot gadji ‘paysan, 
individu quelconque qui ne s’est pas dessalé’ comme un emprunt au romanichel 
gadjiou ‘maitre’ en jargon lyonnais.*° Je vois dans gadjiou le méme vocable que 
vient de relever Sainéan sous la forme gagiu en argot roumain comme un dérivé 
du tsigane gadjo. Il se peut aussi que gadji, malgré son genre, soit l’équivalent 
phonétique de gagi. Dans le département du Doubs, par exemple, Boillot a 
entendu gagi ‘femme ou fille éhontée dont la mise annonce le désordre et la 
crapule,’! qui correspond au nom péjoratif transcrit gagui ‘femme malpropre 
mais r€éjouie’ par Collinet.1? Le son chuintant se retrouve en bourguignon avec 
suffixe et en bourbonnais sans suffixe: gagin ‘femme mal habillée, de mauvaise 
vies et gage ‘fille.** Dans l’aire de la Wallonie le paralléle phonétique se 
renouvelle. Body reléve gaja ‘femme qui a de l’embonpoint, est bavarde, 
étourdie, enjouée’ et il commente l’épithéte ainsi: ‘Le dialecte ardennais lui 


8A, Acala Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz (Andujar, 1933), ajoute gachoso ‘leno de 
mimos.’ L. de Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario etim. palabras esp. origen oriental (Granada, 1886) 
a attribué a gaché une origine arabe. 

9L’Argot ancien (Paris, 1907), pp. 153-158, et Les Sources de V’argot ancien (Paris, 1912), 
pp. 390-392. 

10Sainéan, Les Sources indigénes de l’étymologie francaise, III (Paris, 1930) , p. 65. 

IF, Boillot, Le Frangais régional de La Grand’Combe (Paris, 1930) , p. 173. 

12G. Collinet, Recueil des régionalismes de la Haute-Montagne (Pontarlier, 1925) , p. 41. 


13L. Guillemaut, Dictionnaire patois ...du langage populaire ... dans la Bresse louhannaise 
et une partie de la Bourgogne (Louhans, 1902), p. 145. 


14J. E. Choussy, Le Patois bourbonnais (Moulins, 1908) , p. 90. 
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donne le sens de fille qui aime a folatrer et n’a nul soin de sa personne.’"* Le fait 
que je n’ai pas pris une tangente devient évident grace a la similitude qui existe 
en liégeois'* entre gaga, au féminin, ‘gagui femme ou fille qui a beaucoup 
d’embonpoint et qui est trés enjouée, bavarde, évaporée,’ et gagd, au masculin 
avec un allongement de la finale, ‘argoulet, malotru, criard et lache.’17 

Sainéan a répété le renvoi a gagui chez Oudin avec ce commentaire: ‘Ce 
nom, encore vivace dans le bas-langage au commencement du 19° siécle, n’est 
que la prononciation parisienne de gadille, nom manceau du rouge-gorge. Le 
rouge-gorge est un petit oiseau tout rond.’!8 

Enfin Sainéan a retracé I’historique en faisant de nouveau son rapproche- 
ment entre gaguz et gadille et en critiquant Reichenkron comme suit: ‘L’auteur 
ignore les Sources indigénes et l’ouvrage de Raphael Levy, c’est-a-dire, les 
données essentielles du mot. Quant au bohémien gadgi, il différe essentielle- 
ment de gagui par la forme et surtout par la chronologie.’ Sainéan croit trouver 
l’acception primordiale de gaigaie dans l’idée de rondeur qu’il s’agisse d’un 
oiseau, d’une noix ou d’une fille: 


Reste le rapprochement de l’ancien francais gaigaie avec les survivances actu- 
elles des patois wallons: gagaille (transcrit gagaye) et cacaille (transcrit 
cacaie) , le seul qui mérite d’étre retenu. Quelle en est l’acception primor- 
diale? Raphael Levy n’a pas tenu compte de la variante gaugue, méme sens 
que gaigaie, et qu'il cite dans son appareil critique. Or gaugue désigne, en 
ancien francais comrhe encore dans le picard, la grosse noix, dite cacaille dans 
l’Aisne. C’est 1a l’acception primitive aussi bien que l’origine de ces vocables 
vulgaires et enfantins qui, en méme temps qu’a des choses sans valeur, ont 
été appliqués 4 une femme dévergondée, généralement ronde comme une 


grosse nois.”* 


15A. Body, Bull. Soc. liégeoise lit. wallonne, XI (1868) , p. 212. 

16H. Forir, Dictionnaire liégeois-frangais, 1 (Liége, 1866) , p. 405. 

17Cela rappelle la distinction qui se faisait anciennement a l’égard d’un autre mot qui n’a 
rien 4 voir avec notre probléme: gouge, qui ne s’emploie actuellement que dans le sens de 
‘femme de mauvaise vie.’ Godefroy, Compl. IX, p. 710a, l’a relevé dans trois exemples — Cent 
Nouvelles nouvelles, Coquillart et Rabelais — auxquels on peut ajouter trois autres: E. Droz, 
Le Recueil Trepperel (Paris, 1935), p. 251; Paul Scarron, Le Virgile travesty en vers bur- 
lesques, VI (Paris, 1675), p. 103; J. Travers, @uvres diverses . . . de Jean Vauquelin (Cane, 
1872) , p. 320. Or, Meyer-Liibke, art. 3818c, a suivi Diez, page 601, en voyant dans gouge un 
dérivé du terme juif goja ‘servante chrétienne, qui serait une altération de l’hébreu goj 
‘peuple,’ par l’intermédiaire du languedocien goujo ‘servante, fille.’ On peut contester cette 
étymologie en ce qui concerne la phonétique: la transcription goja fut celle que Pierre Daniel 
Huet avait intercalée dans le Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangoise de Gilles 
Ménage; le terme juif doit se prononcer goya ‘une chrétienne,’ féminin de goi ‘un chrétien,’ 
qui correspond 4a l’hébreu goi ‘un peuple.’ D’autre part I. Pauli, Enfant, gargon, fille dans les 
langues romanes (Lund, 1919) , p. 350, l’a contestée au point de vue chronologique parce que 
le féminin est postérieur au masculin en francais. L’étymologie qui tirerait gouge de goya 
semble étre d’autant moins vraisemblable que Godefroy, IV, p. 317b, différencie avec soin entre 
gouge, qui a paru pour la premiére fois dans une archive de Reims de l’an 1337, comme un 
terme masculin pour indiquer un ‘serviteur, messager’ et la forme féminine, usitée par Jean 
Molinet dans sa Chronique, qui est gougie ‘servante.’ Peut-étre que les deux formes sont 
identiques, car dans la Chronique de l’an 1474 (éditée par Doutrepont et Jodogne, I, p. 41) 
on trouve gouge. Bloch fait dériver gouge de goujo, mais il avoue que l’origine du mot 
languedocien doit rester obscure. ; 

18Sainéan, Les Sources indigénes de l’étymologie francaise, 1 (Paris, 1925) , p. 326. 

19Jd., Bibl. Arch. Rom., II vol. 20 (1935) , pp. 87-90. 
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Cela posé, examinons donc la variante gaugues qui est la legon pour le 
pluriel dans une copie du Commencement de Sapience faite deux siécles aprés 
sa composition.° Sainéan I’a prise au sérieux en y voyant la grosse noix appelée 
cacaille dans l’Aisne. Godefroy, IV, p. 246b, a relevé l’orthographe gaugue 
dans un document de Rouen et dans plusieurs patois modernes. C’est 
le méme que gauge, qui existe depuis le 13¢ siécle et qui dérive du latin médiéval 

(nux) gallica. Comme je l’ai déja dit, la copie est de beaucoup inférieure 4 celle 
qui est fournie par le manuscrit du 13¢ siécle.* La variante gaugues est a rejeter 
comme une lecon fautive pour gaigaies. 

Je ne vois pas la moindre trace de gadille dans gagaye usité 4 Mons ni dans 
cacaie employé 4 Namur. La transcription gagaille, cacaille est une liberté 
philologique qu’a prise Sainéan pour forcer une illusion optique et qu’on n’a 
enregistrée nulle part en wallon. En effet on trouve le lyonnais gagaille, corrup- 
tion de cacaille au sens de ‘flux de ventre,’ chez Puitspelu,?? mais ce qu’on 
trouve en wallon est tout a fait différent. A l’égard du liégeois, Haust présente 
cet essai étymologique: djéye ‘noix,’ latin gallica dérivé de galla ‘noix de galle;’ 
caye ‘chiffon, rognure d’étoffe’; grande caye ‘grande fille nonchalante, une 
chiffe’, méme mot que le lorrain caye ‘chiffon’; géy (féminin gaye) ‘paré, bien 
‘vétu, élégant’, méme origine que le francais gai; gagdye ‘colifichet, atour’, 
forme redoublée de cdéye influencé par gaye.” 

Cela fait table rase du rapprochement outré entre une fille et une noix et 
cela reprend |’explication par un redoublement. Haust a parfaitement raison 
de voir l’origine dans un redoublement, qui dans ce cas équivaudrait 4 une 
onomatopée, mais il ne disposait pas de tous les renseignements sémantiques. 
I] rapproche le wallon caye du lorrain caye. On peut y ajouter en lorrain: gayes 
“haillons, guenilles’; gagaye ‘chiffon, fanfreluche, sornette, joyeuseté’; gaye 
“grosse femme, joyeuse fille dévergondée’; gahhe ‘fille’.2* Forir, que j'ai déja 
cité, supplée en liégeois gaga au sens d’une ‘femme ou fille qui a beaucoup 
d’embonpoint et qui est trés enjouée.’ Cette idée se conserve dans le terme 
gagui du langage populaire d’aprés d’Hautel.?> Boillot, que je viens de citer 
ci-dessus, donne a gagi deux acceptions, ‘poupée d’enfant’ aussi bien que ‘femme 
ou fille éhontée dont la mise annonce le désordre et la crapule,’ en franc- 
comtois. A Lausanne, 4 Thonon-les-Bains et dans l’Yonne, on emploie gagui(e) 
pour décrire une fille de petite vertu.?* En frangais louisianais guégué indique 
“une personne niaise d’origine créole.’27 


20The beginning of wisdom (Baltimore, 1939) , p. 20. 

21R. Levy, The astrological works of Abraham ibn Ezra (Baltimore, 1927), p. 31. 

22N. du Puitspelu, Le Littré de la Grand’Céte (Lyon, 1926), p. 176. 

23J. Haust, Dictionnaire liégeois (Liége, 1933) , pp. 226, 141, 288, 285. 

241, Zéliqzon, Dictionnaire des patois romans de la Moselle (Strasbourg, 1924) , pp. 297-300. 

*Dictionnaire du bas-langage, II (Paris, 1808) , p. 2. 

26P. C, Bridel, Glossaire du patois de la Suisse romande (Lausanne, 1866) , p. 176; A. Con- 
stantin et J. Désormaux, Dictionnaire savoyard (Annecy, 1902) , p. 202; S. Jossier, Dictionnaire 
des patois de l’Yonne (Auxerre, 1882) , p. 70. 
‘ 27W. A. Read et D. S. Wogan, Language, XIX (1943) , p. 182. On peut passer sur gaguite 
femme niaise’ dans le patois picard de Démuin et sur gagui ‘femme grasse’ en saintongeais 
car la on a affaire au surnom dérisoire pour Marguerite. 
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Il est: assez curieux que Sainéan, qui d’habitude était enclin a4 voir des 
combinaisons onomatopéiques dans des mots frangais ot ses confréres refusaient 
de les voir, s’est efforcé de chercher l’origine de gaigaie dans des vocables 
désignant un oiseau rond ou une noix ronde. J’ai commencé cette recherche 
par une allusion au bohémien, mais j’ai toujours considéré toute cette famille 
de mots depuis gaigaie dans un texte judéo-francais de 1273 jusqu’a gagui dans 
le Dictionnaire de Gamillscheg en 1928 comme un cas d’onomatopée. Comme 
je l’ai constaté en 1927, la découverte de gagi dans l’indice de Bonaventura 
Vulcanius a été anticipée en 1650 dans Les Origines de la langue frangoise par 
Ménage, ce qui ne l’a pas empéché de conclure: ‘Je serois assez porté a croire 
que ce mot n’est qu’une onomatopée et comme un terme enfantin.’ 


INDICE DE ANALOGIAS ENTRE LA LIRICA 
ESPANOLA ANTIGUA Y LA MODERNA’ 


formado por 
Eduardo M. Yorner 


TUNDACION “JUAN LUIS VIVES, LONDON 


Para mi mujer y mis hijos, 
en ausencia larga y lejana 
ocasionada por la guerra. 


Preambulo 

Los materiales que ofrezco en este indice de analogias entre la lirica 
popular espafiola antigua y la moderna han sido reunidos durante varios afios 
de labor que, si no unica ni constante, fué renovada con frecuencia y sostenida 
siempre por el deseo de hallar elementos de juicio inéditos y de utilidad para 
el investigador de nuestra historia literaria. 

Aunque modestas y reducidas, tienen, sin embargo, las siguientes paginas 
el valor de la prioridad en el empefio, ya que hasta ahora sdlo de modo es- 
poradico se ha sefialado la persistencia en la tradicién lirica actual de algun 
tema de nuestra antigiiedad literaria. 

Del material moderno de que me he servido, fueron las colecciones con 
musica las que me han suministrado los ejemplos mas interesantes de tradi- 
cionalidad, y se debe a que en ellas figuran, gracias a la melodia, canciones y 
estribillos de forma y de métrica irregulares, como suelen ser las de baile y 
danza, las cuales por lo mismo ofrecen casi siempre los tipos mds antiguos de 
la lirica peninsular.’ 

Divido el trabajo en dos partes, en las que se distribuyen respectivamente 
las analogias de asunto y las analogias de forma. Unas y otras manifiestan hasta 


*Este trabajo comenzado hace afios en Espafia, lo he terminado en Londres, bajo los auspicios 
del ‘Juan Luis Vives Scholarship Trust’. 

*Paralelamente al indice literario he ido formando otro musical, que espero poder publicar en 
breve. La musica con que hoy canta el pueblo las poesias de métrica irregular y que la tra- 
dicién escrita sdlo nos proporciona en su parte literaria, es, probablemente, la misma en 
eseacia con que esas letras se cantaron desde un principio. No es el caso de la melodia de tipo 
regular octosilabico que viaja de copla en copla y cuya composicién es mas facil para el ar- 
tista popular. Es de suponer que musica y letra, tanto en los casos irregulares como en los de 
tipo menos frecuente, se hayan conservado juntas en la memoria tradicional. 
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qué punto se mantiene el recuerdo de esa lirica en el pueblo de hoy y cémo 
éste es conservador de los viejos temas, que varia y adapta a las nuevas formas 
de expresién poética. 

Se observard desde luego con la lectura de estas paginas, que en las 
analogias de asunto abundan en la poesia popular actual las que se refieren a 
la lirica castellana a partir de la segunda mitad del siglo XV, coincidente con 
aquella época de exaltacién espiritual de Castilla que hizo posible la realiza- 
cién de sus grandes gestas heroicas a la par que el cultivo de un arte de ex- 
quisita sensibilidad. La conquista de Granada, el descubrimiento de América 
con sus inconcebiles epopeyas de Méjico y Peru, y los mil asuntos con que 
Espafia intervenia entonces en Europa, no sdlo no fueron obstdculo, sino que, 
por el contrario, consiituyeron el estimulo para aquella florescencia sentimen- 
tal del espiritu castellano que, desde los romances hasta la breve cancién de 
amor, acert6 a crear los mas bellos modelos del arte de la poesia. 

Esta conmocion del alma de Castilla habia de tener, como no podia menos, 
una expansion profunda en todo el 4mbito nacional, y asi vemos hoy, por lo 
que a la lirica popular se refiere, que los cancioneros de regiones en que se 
habla un lenguaje propio, presentan un tanto por ciento muy elevado de can- 
ciones en la lengua castellana en que fueron concebidas. Tal es el caso, entre 
los mas salientes, del cancionero asturiano, con el que estoy familiarizado por 
haberlo transcrito integramente. Galicia y Catalufia pueden ofrecer también 
no pocos ejemplos de lirica castellana adaptada a sus respectivos idiomas, como 
es sabido que acontece muy sefialadamente con la poesia narrativa. Ni Asturias 
ni Galicia fueron productoras de romances y sin embargo son hoy, sobre todo 
la primera, las regiones en que mas abundantemente se conservan estos poemas 
creados por Castilla. E] Cid, Bernardo del Carpio, don Rodrigo, viven aun en 
las montafias de Asturias su vida heroica cantada en el octosilabo castellano 
del siglo XV, como viven alli también la suya de amor los condes, princesas y 
pajes de los romances de tipo lirico. 

Pero si la tradicionalidad es bastante conocida por lo que se refiere a los 
romances, no lo es tanto en el caso de la poesia lirica. Aquéllos nos hablan de 
hechos, de personas, de costumbres que, bien por la historia, bien por la tra- 
dicién, nos son mas 0 menos conocidos, y, por otra parte, el lenguaje y la forma 
revelan con suficiente claridad la época de tal género de poesia. En cambio la 
lirica popular, siempre viva, canta de mil modos y en formas diversas el eterno 
tema universal, el amor, y sdlo, cuando las analogias no son directas, se puede 
referir el canto a tal o cual época por determinados conceptos adjuntos o por 
especiales maneras de expresién; detalles, en fin, no siempre faciles de advertir. 

Entre el material moderno de regiones no castellanas se destaca aqui As- 
turias con una gran diferencia sobre las demas tanto por el numero de docu- 
mentos sefialados como por su mayor antigiiedad y belleza. Baste citar, como 
demostracién, el grupo de cantos de desarrollo paralelistico, colocado en el 
primer lugar de la segunda parte. Proceden esas formas liricas de aquéllas 
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medievales caracteristicas de la poesia gallego-portuguesa, recogidas también 
por Castilla, y es curioso advertir que no es hoy Galicia la que puede ofrecer 
los mejores ni mds numerosos ejemplos de las formas que ella contribuyé a 
crear.’ En las asturianas de este tipo no se respira una atmdsfera sentimental 
gallega, sino mas bien castellana, la de don Gonzalo, don Alonso, don Rodrigo, 
a veces con amplios horizontes que miran hacia Sevilla, hacia Granada, hacia 
los reinos donde eran objeto de inspiracién poética los conflictos de amor entre 
infantas moras y caballeros cristianos. Supongo, por consiguiente, que estos 
cantos asturianos se refugiaron en esa regién procedentes directamente de Cas- 
tilla mas bien que de su gran vecina Galicia. 

Pudiera tener en tal sentido alguna significacion el hecho de que entre las 
canciones de tipo paralelistico que he transcrito en Asturias, son las mas nu- 
merosas y también las mds completas e interesantes las que pertenecen a la 
parte oriental de la regién, donde viven desde hace siglos en companiia de otros 
cantos de forma también muy vieja, como son los que tienen un estribillo cons- 
tante cada uno o dos versos: contestacién coral a la letra que un cantor va 
desarrollando. Son estas ultimas poesias, por su especial disposicién, las mas 
aptas para acompafiar la musica de las danzas circulares y asi es, en efecto, 
como se las encuentra en Asturias y como probablemente vivieron desde su 
origen. La inspiracién del cantor solista, conductor de la danza, iria im- 
provisando la letra, ya verso a verso, ya de dos en dos, prestandole el estribillo 
coral un pequefio respiro a su inventiva. La danza podia seguir asi girando 
tiempo y tiempo, como es costumbre. Hoy son ya fijas la letra de las danzas y 
sdlo conozco un ejemplo de improvisacién, que es el sefalado con el numero 
211. Son pareados breves e independientes y sin ningun valor poético. Es tam- 
bién de notar que asi como esta ultima letra citada se halla en lenguaje 
regional, las otras, de composicion fija, se expresan en perfecto castellano mas 
oO menos antiguo. 

Debe Ilamarnos también la atencién en las siguientes paginas la minima 
representaciOn actual que en cllas tiene la conocida forma lirica inventada 
por los musulmanes espafioles llamada zéjel. Se la encuentra con bastante 
profusién en los cancioneros castellanos de los siglos XV y XVI y se halla 
algun ejemplo en la lirica empleada por Lope de Vega en sus comedias. De 
las primeras es un buen modelo el cantar de Las tres morillas, transcrito en 
el numero 37 del texto, y entre las de Lope se puede considerar como el 
ejemplo més inspirado el cantar de siega en la comedia El vaquero de 
Morana, Il: 


*Debo apresurarme a decir que el cancionero gallego actual me es tan conocido como el as- 
turiano por haberlo transcrito sobre el terreno en sucesivas temporadas dedicadas exclusiva- 
mente a esa labor folklérica, habiendo Megado a reunir mas de mil trescientas melodias con 
su correspondiente letra. Se halla atin inédito, guardado en el Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
de Madrid, y en su estudio me ocupaba al estallar la guerra. A dichos documentos de ad- 
quisici6n directa hay que afiadir los proporcionados por las varias colecciones de cantos 


gallegos ya publicadas, y la suma supera, con mucho, al numero de cantos asturianos de que 
he podido disponer para la investigacién. 
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Topos—Esta si que es siega de vida, 
esta si que es siega de flor. 
uno— Hoy, segadores de Espana, 
veni a ver a la Morafia 
trigo blanco y sin argafa, 
que de verle es bendicién. 
Topos—Esta si que es siega de vida, 
esta si que es siega de flor. 
uno— Labradores de Castilla, 
veni a ver a maravilla, 
trigo blanco y sin neguilla 
que de verle es bendicion. 
Topos—Esta si que es siega de vida, 
esta si que es siega de flor. 


Entre los varios miles de canciones actuales que he leido, sdlo puedo 
sefialar con dicha forma la colocada en el numero 204, lo cual parece 
indicarnos que, si bien este tipo de poesia ofrece evidente belleza y es apto 
para la expresién lirica, tiene, sin embargo, cierta artificiosa dificultad de 
composicién que impidio su arraigo en el pueblo. En el zéjel que aqui doy 
se observa todavia su procedencia culta, y entre los sesenta y tres que 
contiene el cancionero de Barbieri sdlo tres ofrecen el verdadero cardcter de 
lirica compuesta por el pueblo o para el pueblo. 

Otro hecho de interés se puede sefialar aqui y es que ni una sola vez 
aparece la seguidilla de siete versos referida a regiones del Norte. Esta forma, 
que parece relativamente moderna, es casi desconocida por los pueblos de la 
parte superior de Espafia: Galicia, Asturias’, Santander, Vascongadas y Catalu- 
fia, y muy poco frecuente en la alta Castilla. Abunda, en cambio, en Andalucia 
y adquiere alli su maxima belleza expresiva. Considero exclusivamente an- 
daluzas y alin me atreveré a afirmar que sevillanas, las seguidillas que tienen 
como estrambote ese gracioso y elegante ritornelo, esencialmente lirico, que 
vuelve y muda de lugar en el ultimo verso las palabras del cuarto: 

Desde que tu te fuiste, 
sol de los soles, 
ni los pajaros cantan, 
ni el rio corre. 
!Ay amor mio! 


ni los pajaros cantan 
ni corre el rio. 


‘No considero verdadera sequidilla de siete versos la letra que se canta ya de antiguo en 
Asturias y Santander: 


Si la nieve resbala Si la nieve resbala, 
por el sendero, ?Qué hard la rosa? 
ya no veré la nifia Ya se va deshojando 
que yo mas quiero. la mas hermosa. 
!Ay amor! !Ay amor! 
Si la nieve resbala, Si la nieve resbala, 
?Qué haré yo? ?Qué haré yo? 


Los tres Ultimos versos tienen mas bien cardcter de estribillo ttnico para varias letras 
sobre el mismo tema y no el de estrambote de seguidilla. 
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No es, en fin, mi proposito realizar un estudio de las canciones transcritas, 
sino, simplemente, como ya he indicado al principio, suministrar nuevos 
elementos de trabajo a los historiadores de nuestra literatura. Ellos son, 
como especialistas, los que mejor pueden aprovechar estos materiales artisticos, 
representativos del espiritu de nuestro pueblo. 

Quede, pues, terminado el preambulo, escrito al correr de la pluma y 
limpio de toda pretensi6n cientifica. 


Londres, 1945. 


Primera Parte 
Analogias de asunto. 


El propdsito de esta primera parte es reunir en grupos las poesias 
relativas a ciertos temas similares. Se trata de materiales que podrian 
clasificarse y subdividirse, como por ejemplo, en el tema de ‘el amor’ cabrian 
las subdivisiones de el cortejo, la ronda, los celos, la ausencia, etc.; en el de la 
agricultura, las de la siega, la recoleccion, la vendimia, etc. Ello sera objeto 
de un libro al que han de servir de base y fundamento estos materiales que 
ahora doy a la estampa. 

El] hallazgo de analogias se ha realizado en variadas lecturas y en el 
cotejo de centenares de notas. Las versiones antiguas han sido sacadas 
principalmente de distintos cancioneros literarios y musicales, ya impresos, ya 
manuscritos; otras proceden de nuestro teatro clasico. De Lope de Vega, por 
ejemplo, gran conocedor de las canciones populares de su tiempo, he 
examinado mas de quinientas comedias, y pasan de mil las piezas del teatro 
antiguo espafiol en las que he buscado la cancién tradicional, que era entonces 
frecuente insertar en las escenas de cardcter popular. 

Los temas van indicados por medio de numeracién sucesiva y colocados 
por orden alfabético del primer verso de cada canci6n, a la cual siguen las 


analogas del mismo grupo, con expresién de la obra o texto de que 
provienen. 


1 
A coger el trébole, el trébole, el trébole, 
a coger el trébole la noche de San Juan; 
a coger el trébole, el trébole, el trébole, 
a coger el trébole los mis amores yan. 
Ay, morena, la noche de San Juan, 
ay, salada, los mis amores van. 


(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, num. 385.) 
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Son muchas las canciones de trébole, que pueden recogerse en el 
cancionero espafiol antiguo y moderno. Limito el numero de ejemplos a 
los siguientes: 


Todas las flores, madre, 
traigo yo aqui, 
menos el trébole, 
que no le vi. 
(Hurtado, 100 canciones asturianas) 


Van por el trébole, trébole van, 
Van por el trébole al arrabal. 
Las mocitas de Ciudad Rodrigo 
van por el trébole florido. 
(Ledesma, Cancionero salmantino.) 


Parece recordar esta letra la antigua forma paralelistica gallego-portuguesa, 
como si los dos primeros versos fuesen el estribillo que debia repetirse detras 
de cada distico de rima alternada: 


Por el trébol florido 
baja la nifia; 
riense los arroyos, 
las aves silban. 
Por el trébol florido 
la nifia baja; 
riense los arroyos, 
las aves cantan. 


(Hace muchos afios que conservo esta letra en mi memoria, pero no puedo 
precisar donde la he aprendido. Por su tono, parece haber sido adquirida 
en lectura mas bien que en la tradiciédn oral. Recuerda como la anterior, la 
poesia paralelistica medieval.) 


Trébole, !ay, Jesus cémo huele la nifia! 
Trébole, !ay, Jesus qué olor! 


(Estribillo interpolado en una cancion religiosa de Valdivielso. V. Roman- 
cero y cancionero sagrados, Bibl. Rivad., XXXV, pag. 239.) 


Trébole, !ay, Jestis, cémo huele! 
Trébole, !ay, Jesus qué olor! 


(Tienen estos versos, ya asi, ya imitados, Lope de Vega, El capellin de la 
Virgen, III; Peribdfiez, 11; Tirso, La fingida Arcadia, La viliuna de la Sagra, 
segunda parte de La Santa Juana. Se encuentran también en una Ensaladilla 
en Los romancerillos de Pisa, siglo XVI,, Rev. Hisp., LXV, pag. 237, y en 
otra del Romancero general, 1600: ‘Quien madruga Dios le ayuda.’) 
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2 
Ahora que soy el ayunque 
me precisa el aguantar; 
si argun dia soy martiyo, 
bien te puedes preparat. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, ILI, pag. 188.) 


Cuando sedis yunques, sufrid; 
cuando fuéreis mazos, dad. 


(Rojas, La traicién busca el castigo, 11.) Es también dicho popular actual en 
forma parecida. 


3 
Airinos, airinos, aires, 
airinos da mina terra, 
airinos, airinos, aires, 
airinos, levaime a ela. 


(Cantar gallego. Glosado por Rosalia de Castro, Cantares gallegos, Madrid, 
1909, pag. 95.) 


Aires de mi tierra, 
veni y llevadme, 
que estoy en tierra ajena, 
no tengo a nadie. 
(Correas, Arte grande.) 


Aires de mi aldea, 
venid y llevadme, 
que los aires de ausencia 
son malos aires. 
(Duran, Romancero, II, pag. 510.) 


Mal aya la barca 
que aca me paso, 
que en casa de mi padre 
vien mestava yo. 
Pues que en esta tierra 
no tengo nadie, 
ayres de la mia 
veni a llevarme. 
Pues que en esta tierra 
no tengo amor, 
ayres de la mia 
llévame al albor. 


(R. Menéndez Pidal, Cartapacios literarios salmantinos, siglo XVI. Bol. de 
la Acad. Espanola, 1914, 1.) 
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Hallo la siguiente letra en Juan Vazquez, Villancicos y canciones, 1551: 


Soledad tengo de ti, 
tierra mia do naci. 

Si muriese sin ventura 
sepultenme en alta sierra 
porque no estrane la tierra 
mi cuerpo en la sepultura 
y en tierra de grande altura 
por ver si veré de alli 
las tierras a do naci. 


4 
A la dina, dana, dina, la dina, dana, 
vuelta soberana. 
A la dana, dina, la dana, dina, 
mudanza divina. 
(Gongora, Letrilla.) 


Letra para melodia de baile que debiéd haber sido muy popular en el 
siglo XVII a juzgar por las veces que la he encontrado recogida, con distintas 
formas, por poetas de aquel tiempo. Lope de Vega la incluye en su comedia 
La madre de la mejor, variando sefiora divina y reina soberana. Con esta 
misma variante la glosa en una letrilla. 

De principios del siglo XVIII se encuentran bailes de la dina, dana en la 
Moxiganga de la Xitanada, en el Baile para el auto de la Nave y en el Baila 
de las azuas de Toledo (Papeles de Barbieri en la Bibl. Nacional, Mss., 
signaturas 14088 y 14090.) 

En el libro de José Subira La musica en la Casa de Alba, se cita, entre 
las obras impresas que guarda el Palacio .de Liria, una cancién popular trans- 
crita por el maestro Incenga titulada La ninna nanna. Kurt Schindler publica 
en su coleccién, Miisica y poesia popular de Espana y Portugal, nim. 825, este 
estribillo de un romance transcrito en Sarnago (Soria) : 


!Tan! !Tan! llaman a la pueita, 
la dima dama, 

hierba buena, baja a abrir, 
la dama din. 


En la versién que aparece en el Baile para el auto de la Nave se hallan 
las dos palabras de la cancién de Incenga: 


Nana, nina, dinadana, 
flor de la jacarandana. 
Dinadana, danadina, 
flor de la jacarandina. 
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Calderén tiene en El Alcalde de Zalamea: 


Yo soy titiri, titiri, taina, 
flor de la jacarandaina. 


Hay hoy en Castilla un estribillo que dice: 


Ay, jarandin, con el ay, jarandai: 
(V. el num. 103.) 


Es curioso advertir que los anteriores estribillos antiguos se ponen casi 
siempre en boca de gitanos. En la citada comedia de Lope se lee esta 
acotacién antes del estribillo: ‘Salen musicos de gitanos y los que bailan. 
Cantan.’ En la Moxiganga de la Xitanada se baila y se canta esta letra: 


A la dinadana la danadina, 
cantan y bailan las xitanillas. 


5 


A la gala de la bella rosa, 
a la gala del galan que la goza. 
A la gala de la rosa bella, 
a la gala del galan que la lleva. 


(Olmeda, Folklore de Burgos, pag. 65.) Recuerdo de las antiguas formas 
paralelisticas. 


A la gala de la rosa bella, 
que viva, que viva el galan que la lleva. 
(Ledesma, Cancionero salmantino, pag. 135.) 
A la gala de Jestis y de Maria, 
a la gala de Jestis que siempre viva. 
(Imitaciédn a lo divino de los anteriores estribillos de canciones de boda, 
recogida por mi en Salamanca.) 


A la gala de la madrina, 
que nadie la iguala en toda la villa. 
(Lope de Vega, Amores de Albanio e Ismenia.) 


Reparese en la analogia métrica entre el estribillo de Lope y los dos de Sala- 
manca. Probablemente éstos se cantan hoy con la misma musica o muy pare- 
cida a la del que Lope recogié o imitd. 


Son muy abundantes las canciones de la gala en la literatura teatral de} 
siglo XVII. Recordemos, entre otras muchas, las siguientes: 


A la gala de la panadera, 
a la gala della 
y del pan que lleva. 
(Premdtica del pan. V. Rouanet: Co- 
leccién de autos, farsas, etc., vol. IL. 
pag. 256.) . 
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A la gala del pastorcico . 
(Lope de Vega, El pastor ingrato, 
auto.) 
A la gala del mercader, 


que vende, que fia, que causa placcr. 
(Lope de Vega, La madre de la mejor.) 


En el siglo XVI hallamos canciones de la gala en Juan Vazquez: 


De las dos hermanas dose, 
valame la gala de la menore. 
(Villancicos y canciones, 1551.) 


y en Rodrigo de Reinosa: 


Viva la gala de la pastorcilla 
que al pastor hace penar... 


Hay aqui el estribillo: 


!A la china gala, 
la gala chinela! 
(Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, cols. 931 y 1413.) 


Covarrubias, en su Tesoro, ‘Epithalamio,’ dice, al definir esta palabra, 


que es: 
el cantar o himno que se dezia en las bodas en honor de los novios, que oy 
dia se vsa en las aldeas de Castilla la Vieja, donde yo he oydo muchos que los 
cantan los mogos, y las doncellas, y las casadas, quando les van a ofrecer o dar 
la redoma. Entre otros ay vno cuyo tema es, 
Que si linda era la madrina, 
por mi fe, que la novia es linda. 


Ofrece atin hoy Castilla la abundancia que sefala Covarrubias en tal 
clase de cantos. Sdlo daré los siguientes, cuyas variantes son 


innumerables: 


Esa si que se lleva la gala, 
esa si que se lleva la flor, 
esa si que se lleva la gala, 
esa si, que las otras no. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, en Rev. Hisp., XXXII, 


pag. 413.) 


Esta nifia si que es nifia, 
ésta, que las otras no; 
ésta se lleva la gala, 
ésta se lleva la flor. 
(Versién recogida por mi en Zamora.) 
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La madrina es una rosa 
y el padrino es un clavel 
y la novia es un espejo 
y el novio se mira en 4l. 
(Se canta en Santander y Asturias.) 


Ay, que el novio y la novia es bella: 
él es lindo y linda es ella. 
(Tirso, No le arriendo la ganancia.) 


El novio le dié a la novia 
un anillo de oro fino; 
ella le did su palabra, 
que vale mas que el anillo. 
(Ledesma, Cancionero salmantino, pag. 133.) 


Dio el novio a la desposada 
corales y zarzillos y patenas de plata 
(Lope de Vega, La Maya, auto.) 


6 
A la guerra me lleva 
la necesidad; 
si tuviera dinero 
no fuera en verdad. 


(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos, pag. 151) 


Vamos indo, vamos indo 
para servicio do rey; 
os ricos quedan na terra 
€ y-eu que so pobre iréy. 
(Cantar gallego.) 


A la guerra me lleva 
mi necesidad; 
si tuviera dineros 
no fuera en verdad. 


(Quajote, II, cap. XXIV. La incluye R. Marin en sus Cantos, IV, pag. 393, 
y dice en nota, pag. 422, que aun se halla viva en el pueblo.) 
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7 

—Alalimon, alalimén, 

que se ha roto la fuente. 

—Alalimon, alalimoén, 

mandarla componer. 

—Alalim6én, alalimén, 

no tenemos dinero. 

—Alalimoén, alalimén, 

nosotros lo tenemos. 

—Alalimon, alalimon, 

ide qué es ese dinero? 

—Alalimén, alalimén, 

de cascaras de huevo. 

—Alalimoén, alalimén, 

pasen los caballeros. 

—Alalimon, alalimén, 

nosotros pasaremos. 
(Juego actual de las nifias. Lo inusitado del femenino para puente las hizo 
creer, por analogia fonética, que se trataba de una fuente.) 


Ora, lirén, lirén, 
caidas son las puentes, 
mandadlas adobar. 
(A. de Ledesma, Juegos de Noches buenas a lo divino, 1605. Bibl. Rivad., 
XXXV, pag. 168.) 


—!Hola! lirén, lirén, 

gde dénde venis de andare? 

—!Hola! lirén, lirén, 

de San Pedro el altare. 

—; Qué os dijo don Roldane? 

—Que no debeis de pasare. 

—Quebradas son las puentes. 

—Mandadlas adobare. 

—No tenemos dineros. 

—Nosotros los daremos. 

— De qué son los dineros? 

—De cascaras de huevos. 

— En qué los contaremos? 

—En tablas y tableros. 

—; Qué nos dareis en precio? 

—Un amor verdadero. 
(Baile de la Maya, entremés del siglo XVII. Aunque no se indica, es de 
suponer que el estribillo vaya antes de cada verso como en la versién actual.) 


8 
A la puerta de tu casa 
he de poner un letrero 
con letras de oro que digan: 
‘Por aqui se sube al cielo.’ 
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Es copla original de Ruiz Aguilera en esta forma: 


En tu escalera manana 

he de poner un letrero 

con seis palabras que digan: 
‘por aqui se sube al cielo’ 


Lo recoge ya como popular en 1865 Lafuente Alcantara en su Cancionero, 
con la variante en el primer verso ‘En la puerta de tu casa.’ Esta y algunas 
otras letras originales de poetas antiguos y modernos, van incluidas en el 
‘Indice’ para advertir principalmente el constante vaivén de lo culto a lo 
popular y de lo popular a lo culto de nuestra poesia lirica. Este fenémeno, 
de gran interés para el estudio de la poesia espafiola, lo sefialo con alguna 
amplitud en el num. 219. 


9 
A la rama de la zarzuela, 
como el aire la bambonea. 
A la de la zarzuela, madre, 
como la bambonea el aire. 
(Ledesma, Cuncionero salmantino, pag. 53.) 


Estos versos nos traen a la memoria aquel cantar que incluye Juan 
Vazquez en sus Villancicos y canciones, 1551, y que el vihuelista Fuenllana 
transcribe en Orphenica Lyra, 1554: 


De los alamos vengo, madre, 
de ver como los menea el aire. 
De los Alamos de Sevilla 
de ver a mi linda amiga. 

De ver cémo los menea el aire. 


Sélo da Vazquez la estrofa transcrita, pero es indubable que era cantar 
paralelistico. ‘También parece haberlo sido la letra salmantina. 


10 
Alegria, 
que ya viene el dia. 
(Olmeda, Folklore de Burgos, pag. 188.) 


Se canta este estribillo de Navidad en otras varias regiones de Espafia. 
El] nacimiento de Cristo se simboliza también con la venida del dia en varias 
letras antiguas: 
Venga con el dia 
el alegria; 
venido ha el albore, 
el Redentore. 
(Valdivielso, Romancero espiritual.) 
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Alegraos,. pastores, 
ya viene el albore. 
Tened alegria, 
que ya viene el dia. 
(Lope de Vega, El Cardenal de Belén, II.) 


Y en la novela pastoril a lo divino, Los pastores de Belén: 
Venga con el dia 
el alegria; 
venga con el alba 
el sol que nos salva. 


11 
Al entrar en la iglesia 
dije:— !Aleluya! 
Sacristan de mi alma, 
toda soy tuya. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pag. 335.) 


Hallo esta seguidilla, exactamente igual a la de Rodriguez Marin, en las 
Seguidilles anciennes, publicadas por Foulché-Delbosc en la Rev. Hisp., VIIL, 
1901, pag. 313. 

En el entremés de Cervantes La guarda cuidadosa, se canta: 

Sacristan de mi vida, 
tenme por tuya 


y fiado en mi fe 
canta aleluia. 


12 
Al milano, ; qué le dan? 
La cebolla con el pan. 
No le daban otra cosa 
sino una mujer hermosa. 
(Juego actual de nifias.) 


La palabra milano ha venido a suplantar, por su semejanza fonética, a la 
de villano, pasando antes por la forma vilano. En la diversién infantil es el 
ave de rapifia la que interviene y da nombre al juego. La extraordinaria 
popularidad que el cantar del villano tuvo en toda Espafia en la segunda 
mitad del siglo XVI y gran parte del XVII la evidencian las innumerables 
versiones que podrian citarse en toda nuestra literatura del Siglo de Oro, ya 
en su sentido profano, ya vuelta a lo divino, como es probablemente el caso 
de la versién de Salinas. Sdlo da este autor los dos versos aqui transcritos. 
Como es la mas antigua entre las versiones que he llegado a reunir, prescindo 
de las posteriores exceptuando, por ser la mas completa, la que acompafia 
a la musica en el libro de Bricefio. 

Para las versiones musicales de la cancién y su forma de danza cortesana 
adquirida en el siglo XVII, puede consultarse mi cuaderno Danzas valen- 


cianas, Barcelona, 1938. 
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Al villano se la dan 
la ventura con el pan. 
(Salinas, De musica, 1577.) 


Al villano, ; qué le dan? 
La cebolla con el pan. 

Al villano testarudo 
danle pan y azote crudo; 
no le daban otra cosa 
sino la mujer hermosa, 
pero pobre y virtuosa 
para vivir con afan. 

Al villano, ; qué le dan? 
La cebolla con el pan. 

El villano, si es villano, 
danle el pie, toma la mano; 
vive contento y ufano 
cuando a visitarle van. 

Al villano, ; qué le dan? 
La cebolla con el pan. 
(Briceno, Método de guitarra, 1626.) 


Dice un refran: Al villano, dale el pie, y se tomara la mano. 


13 
A los carreteros 
del buen Getafe, 
les rogaba la nifia 
que la llevasen. 
(Lope de Vega, El desconfiado, III.) 


Recuerdo haber leido en la lirica del siglo XVII otras varias canciones 
en que aparece la enamorada de los carreteros. Creo de ese tiempo ésta: 
Mariquilla me llaman 
los carreteros; 
Mariquilla me llaman 
voime con ellos. 


Abunda también hoy el tema: 
Que déjame subir al carro, carretero, 
que déjame subir al carro, que me niuero. 
(Estribillo asturiano.) 


Dicen que los carreteros 
tienen la vida vendida, 
y aunque la tengan yo digo: 
!carretero de mi vida! 
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Por alli viene, madre, 
lo que bien quiero: 
la carreta, los bueyes 
y el carretero. 
(A. Sevilla, Cancionero murciano, 
pags. 224 y 227.) 


14 
Al pasar el arroyo 
de Santa Clara, 
se me cayé el anillo 
dentro del agua. 


Al pasar el puente 
de Villamediana, 
se me cayo el pafiuelo 
y me lo ha llevado el agua. 
(Olmeda, Folklore de Burgos.) 


Son muy numerosas las seguidillas antiguas que comienzan con el verso 
Al pasar del arroyo. Basten los siguientes ejemplos: 


Al pasar del arroyo 
del alamillo, 

las memorias del alma 
se me han perdido. 


Al pasar del arroyo 
de Branigales, 

me dijeron amores 
para engafarme. 


Al pasar del arroyo 
de Canillejas, 
vidme el caballero, 
antojos lleva. 
(Lope de Vega, Al pasar del arroyo, III.) 


Revela también la gran popularidad que tuvo esta clase de seguidillas 
el que su primer verso haya dado pie a Lope para escribir su comedia. 


Al pasar del arroio 
de el alamillo, 
las memorias del alma 
se me han perdido. 
(Foulché-Delbosc, Seguidilles anciennes, 
pag. 315.) 
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15 
Al pie del jardin, madre, 
al pie del jardin fui 
a coger una rosa, 
pero no la cogi. 
(Torner, Cancionero asturiano, nim. 395.) 


Este cantar, del cual no he encontrado analogia directa antigua, nos 
hace recordar aquél del Cancionero musical colombino, del siglo XV, que 
empieza: 

Levantéme, madre, 
mafnianita frida, 
fui a cortar la rosa, 
la rosa florida. 


Levantéme, madre, 
mananita clara, 
fui a cortar la rosa 
la rosa granada. 


16 
Al que ausente o muerto esta, 
que se acuerden de él no espere; 
se olyidan del que se va 
y al presente es al que quieren. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos, pag. 103.) 


Es el mismo tema de la cancidn de Jorge Manrique que dice: 
Quien no’stuviere en presencia, 
no tenga fe en confianga, 
pues son olvido y mudanga 
las condiciones d’ausencia. 


Quien quisiere ser amado, 

trabaje por ser presente, 

que quan presto fuere ausente, 

tan presto sera olvidado: 

y pierda toda esperanga 

quien no’stuviere en presencia, 

pues son olvido y mudanga 

las condiciones d’ausencia. 
(V. Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, t. Il, pag. 250 y 
el Cancionero de Jorge Manrique en la ed. de ‘La Lectura,’ Madrid, 1929, 
pag. 163. Hay glosas de Cristébal de Castillejo y Gregorio Silvestre. V. Poetas 
liricos de los siglos XVI y XVII, Bibl. Rivad., vol. 32, pag. 135.) 
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E] duque de Rivas, recordando tal vez directamente la redondilla de 
Jorge Manrique, la pone asi al comienzo de su drama La morisca de Alajuar: 
No tenga fe ni esperanza 
quien no estuviere en presencia, 
pues son olvido y mudanza 
las condiciones de ausencia. 


E] tema sigue vivo en el cancionero popular actual. Concuerda con la 
sentencia que recoge el Marqués de Santillana en el estribillo de una de sus 


canciones: 
Ha bien errada opinion 
quien dice: ‘quan lexos d’ojos 
tan lexos de coragon.’ 
(Cantares y decires, ed. de ‘La Lectura,’ Madrid, 1913, pag. 235.) 


Hoy se dice: ‘Lejos de vista, lejos de corazon.’ 


17 
Al saltar el arroyo 
te vi los bajos; 
yo crei que eran flecos 
y eran colgajos. 


(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, pag. 266.) 


Al saltar el arroyo 
te vi los bajos; 
yo pensé que eran flecos 
y eran pingajos. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, IV, pag. 313.) 


No he incluido estas seguidillas en el grupo del numero 14 porque, a 
diferencia de aquéllas, el asunto de las que comienzan ‘Al saltar el arroyo’ es 
simpre de tono humoristico o picaresco. Las hay de este caracter en la lirica 


antigua con el primer verso de las del grupo anterior: 


Al pasar del aroio 
le ui las piernas; 

ai de putha bellaca, 
qué blancas qu’eran. 


Al pasar del aroio 
las piernas la vi; 

que no ualen un quarto 
ni un maravedi. 


(Foulché-Delbosc, Seguidilles anciennes, pag. 315.) 
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He oido cantar alguna vez al pueblo seguidillas que empezaban: 


Al saltar el arroyo 
te vi las ligas... 


Al saltar el arroyo 
te vi las medias .. . 


18 
Alla arriba en aquel alto 
se pregona no sé qué, 
que se casa no sé cuando 
la hija de no sé quién. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, Cantares populares de Castilla, pag. 207.) 


Alla arriba no sé donde 
habia no sé qué santo 
que rezando no sé qué 
se ganaba no sé cuanto. 
(Oido en Asturias.) 


Tengo un dolor no sé donde, 
nacido de no sé qué; 
sanaré yo no sé cuando 
si me cura no sé quién. 
(R. Marin, Cansos, Il, pag. 129.) 


Una variante americana: 
Enfermo estoy no sé como, 
nacido de no sé qué 
y sanaré yo sé cuando 
si me cura quien yo s¢. 
(J. A. Carrizo, Antiguos cantos populares argentinos, pag. 200.) 


Probablemente la tradicién popular inspiré a Campoamor la copla 
siguiente: 
Por mas contento que esté 
una pena en mi se esconde, 
que la siento no sé dénde 
y nace de no sé qué. 


Como analogia antigua con estos cantares puedo sefialar el que da 
Correas en su Vocabulario, pag. 407: 


Pregonaron no sé qué 
que fuesen a no sé dénde 
so pena de no sé cuanto. 


19 
Amar por sélo querer 
sin esperanza de premio, 
es un amor imposible, 
pero es amor verdadero. 
(Cantar asturiano.) 
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Querer por sdlo querer, 
querer como yo te quiero, 
querer sin verte ni oirte, 
eso es amor verdadero. 

(Copla actual.) 


Te quiero y sé que nunca 
seré tu dueno; 
esto si que es firmeza 
de amor sin premio. 
(Fernan Caballero, Obras, t. XVII en la Col. de Escritores Castellanos, pags. 
110 y 261.) 
Amar por solo querer 
es una cosa de risa 
y es como hacer un convite 
de salpicén y agua fria. 
(Baile de los disparates de Juan del Encina, principios del siglo XVIII.) 


Parece evidente que esta copla es réplica humoristica a otra que correria 


entonces andloga a las dos primeras. 
Gracian (Agudeza, etc., XLII) se refiere a ‘un gran poema de don 
Antonio de Zamora, de querer por sdlo amar.’ De él son estos cuatro versos: 


!Ea! vuelve, que ha de haber 
una mujer que no quiere 
saber lo que quiere, y muere 
por lo que quiere saber. 


20 
Amores y torres firmes 
no los derriban los aires. 
!Ay, amor, amor, ay amante! 
!Ay, amor, que no puedo olvidarte! 
(Cantar asturiano.) 


El amor que es firme, madre, 


malo era de olvidare. 
(Duran, Romancero, I, pag. 505.) 


21 
Ande la rueda 


y coces en ella. 
(R. Marin, Cantos, I, pag. 219.) 


Ande la rueda 


y coz en ella. 
(Quevedo, Lu fortuna con seso.) 
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22 
Angeles somos, del cielo venimos, 
y para cantar licencia pedimos. 
Angeles somos, del cielo bajamos, 
si nos dan licencia los Reyes cantamos. 
(Cancién asturiana de Aguinaldo de Reyes. Recuerda la disposicién para- 
lelistica de las antiguas canciones gallego-portuguesas.) 


Dice dofia Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, en su ediciédn del 
Cancionero de Ajuda, t. II, pag. 860: 
‘As criancas que acompanhan 0 Maio e a Maia vao as vezes en trajes de anjo 
€ entoan versos sacros como os seguintes: 
Angelos somos, del cielo venimos; 
si nos dais licenga, a la Reina le pedimos. 
Angeles somos, del cielo baixamos; 
si nos dais licenga, a la Reina le cantamos.’ 
Por no serme posible consultar ahora dicho Cancionero consigno la referen- 
cia tan escuetamente como aparece en mis ficheros, donde estaba en espera 
de ser ampliada. Véase el tema num. 42. 


23 

Anton, Anton, 
no pierdas el son, 
porque en la alameda 
dicen que hay un hombrén 
con un camisén 
que a les nefies lleva. 

(Estribillo asturiano.) 


Este estribillo, cuyo sentido no parece cosa facil de comprender, es hoy 
muy popular en Asturias y se canta también en otras regiones. En un ms. 
del siglo XVII firmado por Bartolomé de Géngora y citado por Gallardo en 
su Ensayo, nim. 4428, se habla, entre otras cosas, de un barbero de Sevilla a 
quien llamaron de noche con toda prisa para ir a sangrar a un enfermo. 
Baj6 aquél en camisén, por la premura del caso, y se fué con el que le 
llamaba, que era el diablo y se lo llevé engafiado. Desde entonces, tal vez 
porque el dnima del pobre barbero se apareciese todas las noches en la 
Alameda de Hercules, los muchachos de Sevilla cantaban al caer la tarde 
una advertencia que decia: 


Muchachitas de Sevilla, 
recogeos a la oracidn, 
que anda la porra por alto 
y el barbero en camisén. 
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Parece evidente que el ininteligible estribillo asturiano es un recuerdo 
de esta advertencia. El verso no pierdas el son, manera de decir muy 
asturiana, equivale a no dejes de oir el toque de oracion para recogerte y 
evitar asi el peligro. Como el estribillo asturiano dice que es a les neftes a 
quienes lleva el fantasma, no creo que la palabra Antén haya sido en otro 
tiempo nombre proprio, sino imitacién del sonido de la campana: dan-don, 
din-don. 

(Continuarda.) 


THE NOVELETTE AS A LITERARY FORM 


Bayard Quincy Morgan 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


No literary genre, I believe, has as many distinct and distinguishable 
forms as narrative fiction, which is somewhat surprising in view of the fact 
that its full development was only made possible by the invention of printing, 
so that it is really the youngest child of the literary family. Broadly speaking, 
we may distinguish four main types of fiction: the sketch or anecdote, the 
shortstory, the novelette, and the novel. At the bottom of this classification 
lies a mechanical principle, that of length or wordage, as recent jargon puts 
it; but the interesting and significant thing, as I wish to point out, is that in 
this case a mechanical distinction turns into something that not only trans- 
cends its origin but in a sense eliminates it. This is due in the main to the 
operation of two separate but mutually reciprocal forces: the effect of a 
vacuum on the writer, and the effect of a time-filler on the reader. In staging 
an inquiry into these seemingly abstract but eminently practical matters, I 
intend to break a lance for a renewal of interest in and the increased culti- 
vation of a ‘forgotten child’ of American fiction. 

Few persons, I am told, whether writers or critics, have any hope today 
that a single and invulnerable definition of the novelette can be given. The 
leeway which it enjoys has apparently been so fully exploited that it has burst 
its bounds and gone galloping off in all directions, making it difficult or im- 
possible for the critic to confine it in the corral of any precise description. 
Nevertheless, I believe it should be possible to approach the runaway from the 
side, as it were, and by marking off the territories into which it cannot go es- 
tablish not only the province within which it rightfully disports itself, but also 
certain general characteristics of its normal behavior. 

If then we begin by asking ourselves what the novelette is not, we shall 
find that it is in effect bounded on one side by the shortstory and on the other 
by the full-length novel, and that it must operate somewhere in a middle 
ground between them. That this ‘middle ground’ inevitably affects the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants is one of the fixed axes of my argumentation. 

It is both interesting and instructive to see how a ‘story’—which I will de- 
fine here as a sequence of related happenings involving one or more living be- 
ings, and having a beginning and an end—is shaped by the number of pages 
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on which the narrative is recorded. The shortstory, on the one hand, is forced 
to employ the most rigid economy in order to achieve a satisfying effect. The 
number of actors must be strictly limited, since each character requires a cer- 
tain amount of space for introduction, portrayal, and development of interest; 
the incidents must be both restricted in number and concentric, 1.€., organic- 
ally related to the central plot; descriptive matter tends to be curtailed or elim- 
inated, and reflective or philosophic discussion is very nearly prohibited. What 
emerges is something which can more properly be called ‘streamlined’ than 
most of the objects to which that overworked term is currently applied. The 
shortstory is the speedboat of fiction, dashing toward an objective which is 
clearly envisaged from the start, and which, it must be somewhat ruefully ad- 
mitted, seldom seems terribly important after it has been reached. 

Using a related analogy, the novel might be compared to a full-rigged 
ship, which has the staying power to circle the globe (and sometimes uses it!) , 
whose inner resources are well-nigh inexhaustible, and whose stately beauty, 
paraded in leisurely and impressive fashion before the eyes of the mind, may 
well abide in the memory with the solidity of some crucial life experience. 
Strictly speaking, the novelist need suffer no external restrictions of any kind. 
He may employ dozens of persons, cover unlimited territory, and embrace 
whole generations of time; he may digress to his heart’s content, and philos- 
ophize whenever and as long as he pleases. If the shortstory is the typical 
product of law, the novel is the typical result of license. 

On a middle ground, as aforesaid, stands the writer with 100 instead of 
10 pages to fill, or 100 instead of 1000. Considering that a man who wants to 
tell a story must put something into it, we find ourselves pondering the ques- 
tion; how shall a story-teller fill up the 40 to 90 pages, more or less, that lie 
between a typical shortstory and a substantial novelette? And again: how shall 
he go to such lengths and still not encroach upon the domain of the full 
novel? Since the former question is easier, we shall tackle it first. 

Put in the rather distressingly brutal manner which I have adopted here, 
the question clearly admits of a variety of answers—which, on reflection, will 
be seen to account for the apparently chaotic state into which the novelette has 
fallen. Each new character calls for a certain number of words or pages; so 
we may take up space by increasing our personnel. Again, each new incident 
introduced adds its quota to the total length of the narrative; and in general, 
new characters and new incidents are likely to go hand in hand. Finally, there 
is now opportunity and room for certain features which our severely pruned 
shortstory had to throw into the discard: reflections on life and humanity oc- 
casioned by the varied play of incident and character, and, still more impor- 
tant and vital, the patient and searching exploration of states of mind and mo- 
tivations without which incident remains more or less meaningless and ar- 
bitrary, and conduct, because obscure, tends to be unconvincing. 

The purport of the foregoing analysis, which wishes to be suggestive 
rather than conclusive, is that the urgency of what I called a ‘vacuum,’ i.e., the 
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yawning vista of a series of blank pages on each of which something worth 
while has to be written, impels the story-teller both to enrich and deepen his 
product, making it in my judgment that much more valuable, that much more 
worthy of critical approval. 

But this is not all. The nuclear incident which might serve as adequate 
skeleton for a shortstory will seldom have the substance to endure the more 
prolonged, the more searching scrutiny to which the novelette will subject it. 
In planning a novelette, therefore, the careful craftsman will cast about for a 
subject which can sustain a serious and extended discussion, one to which he 
will feel ready to devote the full power of his mind, one to which the reader 
will be willing to surrender more than the half-hour which the reading of a 
shortstory might consume. In many cases, indeed, the writer of the novelette 
will seize upon a theme which would be appropriate to a full novel, merely 
concentrate upon its essential aspects, and thus achieve a tension which the 
more discursive novel often forfeits. 

Turning to the opposite boundary, that which separates the novelette 
from the novel, I must confess that a precise demarcation of this imaginary 
line seems to me impossible. It is obvious, of course, that in 400 pages more 
kinds of things can be said than in 40; and it seems clear to me that the en- 
larged space invites, if it does not compel, a different kind of procedure. The 
way you employ your time on a weekend excursion will differ from the pro- 
gram you set up for a month in the mountains or at the seashore. Hence the 
novel will naturally be used to treat of such matters as the life of an indi- 
vidual, the essence of an age, or the downfall of a dynasty; whereas the novel- 
ette, like the shortstory, will incline to a narrower field and a closer view. But 
even more important than the theme, I believe, is a psychic aspect of the 
reader-response which I consider to have been overlooked or undervalued. 

To the mechanical effort of writing down 2500, 25,000, or 250,000 words 
corresponds the mechanically measurable time which it takes to read them; 
but just as it could be shown that two hundred and fifty thousand words of 
story are not simply a multiple of twenty-five thousand words, so it will at 
once be obvious that it not only takes more time to read the larger quantity, 
it also requires a different employment of the longer time. At 300 words to the 
minute, an adult can read a novelette in an hour or two, and any novelette 
can be finished in the interval between two meals. But only an exceptionally 
fast reader can go through a novel at a sitting, and certainly in the majority 
of cases, which the novelist must have in mind if he thinks of such matters at 
all, the reading will suffer more than one interruption, at least one of which 
will probably be a night of sleep. 

Here, then, is one important key to the characteristic patterns of short- 
story, novelette, and novel, respectively. The shortstory is meant to be read in 
one breath, as it were, without any sort of stop, without any deviation of the 
attention. Its pace must therefore be fast, and it will commonly have one single 
peak of excitement or interest, to which all its detail contributes. 
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The novel, at the other end of the scale, must presuppose lengthy breaks 
in the reading, or must at least allow for that possibility. It will therefore 
favor not one peak of interest, but several of them, and a sectional type of 
construction will naturally result. It is really not a great detriment to the 
novel to be published serially in a magazine. although a month between in- 
stalments is somewhat long, and the weekly periodical comes closer to the ideal. 
No doubt Dickens realized this when he took over Household Words (sub- 
sequently named All the Year Round) and kept it going on a weekly basis 
with his later novels for twenty years. It will be noted, incidentally, that the 
instalment of a novel bears a close resemblance to a novelette, having usually 
a fairly unified structure and a single contour. Many novels could be without 
great difficulty arranged in serial form, which indicates that the principle I 
have tentatively set up is more than a merely mechanical concept, and is root- 
ed in fundamentals of sustained fiction. And have we not an exemplification 
of the same idea in the 4rabian nights’ entertainments? It is only as an ex- 
tension of it, and another sort of confirmation, that Balzac projects his 
comédie humaine, that Galsworthy writes his Forsyte saga, or that Jules Ro- 
mains—to name but only one among living writers—composes his Men of good- 
will, 

In all the -instances just cited, which could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely, we can apply an analogy taken from the landscape. The shortstory, 
in such terms, might be visualized as a single eminence, like a volcanic cone, 
rising from a level plain: easily ascended, it permits of a comprehensive view 
of the surrounding country, but offers little excuse for a prolonged sojourn. 
The novel, on the other hand, is more like a range of hills, whether low or 
high, which we ascend one at a time, with intermediate dips into lower 
ground. These are not arbitrary descents, they correspond to the natural law 
that life on the heights is only possible by the aid of repeated contacts with the 
valleys. Thus the deliberate pace of the novel, its discursive breadth, its mul- 
tiplication of character and incident, and its repeated alternations of tension 
and relaxation derive not only from its greater length, but even more sig- 
nificantly from its attempt to satisfy the spiritual requirements of the average 
reader under normal conditions of time-distribution. 

As to the novelette, it combines to some extent the typical features of 
both shortstory and novel. Like the former, it may, despite an enlarged frame- 
work, assume a reader who will take it all in at one sitting. Like the latter, 
which recognizes that the intensity of suspense varies inversely with its pro- 
longation, the novelette will not normally proceed in one straight line from 
lowland to summit, but will allow the reader pauses to take breath, look 
around, and even sit and dream before resuming the ascent. Or it may—if its 
matter is sufficiently rich and varied—lead the reader over a series of peaks, 
with placid bottomlands in between. In any case, its character will be deter- 
mined not only by the demands of structure growing out of its main theme, 
but also, to an extent not precisely definable, to the time it takes to read it. 
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Therefore, reader-psychology must be considered as well as writer-psychology. 

Many of the characteristics of the good novelette can be readily ascer- 
tained by a study of Anglo-American fiction of the 19th century, when 
this form still had considerable vogue. Any list of the shortstory classics in our 
literature must include such titles as Dickens’ Christmas carol (30,000 words) , 
Poe’s Gold bug, Rue Morgue, Marie Roget (all about 16,000) , Irving’s Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow (12,000), or Hawthorne’s Tanglewood tales (8,000). The 
longer stories in Kipling’s Jungle books run to 8,000 words, some in the Day’s 
work go to 12,000. A number of Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes stories exceed 
10,000. It is unnecessary to labor the point, which is not likely to be disputed; 
what I should like to stress is that without the greater flexibility which a more 
ample space-allowance provides, these stories could not have been written, 
and we should be the poorer without them. 

Poorer in a double sense, I believe. For we should not only lack these par- 
ticular masterpieces I have listed, together with many others that might be 
named; but we should also lack a special type of reading experience which 
only such stories as these can provide, and which has importance in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an intellectual life. 

Students of German literature—in which the novelette has flourished rich- 
ly in the hands of such writers as Theodor Storm, Gottfried Keller, Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, and Paul Heyse, to name no others—have pointed out that 
the lengthy novelette bears a close resemblance to the drama in a number of 
aspects of its structural form. It resembles it also in another significant respect: 
in its relation to what I may call consumer-time. The full-length play, re- 
quiring from 150 to 180 minutes for performance, completely fills out one in- 
stalment of our mental life. Anticipating its beginning and its intellectual de- 
mands, we seldom undertake anything between the last previous meal and the 
rise of the curtain; and we are rarely able to undertake anything between the 
fall of the curtain and the next meal—or bed. I submit that this is one reason 
for the deep satisfaction which we derive from a good play well performed: a 
sort of mental saturation results, as the figures and happenings of the drama 
continue to occupy the mind, not being necessarily crowded out by any com- 
peting interest. The reverberations of the action, in a responsive person, tend 
to prolong and also deepen its effect, and the significance of the experience is 
heightened. 

It is rare that a shortstory has or can have such an effect upon us. Our 
mental life, punctuated by meals and sleep, rolls along for the most part in 
periods of three to four hours, each of which is itself comparable to a little 
drama of waking thought and action. No shortstory can possibly fill out such a 
period, and the consequence is that its message, however fine and brave, how- 
ever appealing, is as it were diluted by other mental experiences falling within 
the same period and sharing in the same mental state and the same potential- 
ity of effort. Not infrequently, in this busy world, it begins to fade from sight 
before the next following story (in a collection) or article (in a magazine) 
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has been read through to the end, and on the very next day the question, 
“What was this story about?’ may elicit a fuzzy answer or none at all. 

The novelette, on the other hand, is capable of exerting an effect upon 
us which is not unlike that of a play seen on the stage, and quite similar to 
that of a play that is read. Profiting by the unwritten law that we assign more 
importance to things which demand more time and more effort, the novelette 
grips us tighter with every page we have to read; the more so that, as I have 
pointed out above, the complications of the novelette are not only more 
numerous than those of the shortstory, but of a higher order. Following an- 
other law that as a taller object throws a longer shadow, so a longer period of 
preoccupation gives rise to a longer aftermath of vibration, the novelette re- 
tains a longer hold on the mind, and, if the perusal of one just precedes one 
of our daily punctuation exercises, it may well array itself with the most last- 
ing treasures of the mind. Deriving a considerable part of its appeal, finally, 
from its philosophic depth or its greater universality, the novelette has a great- 
er chance to set in vibration one of those responsive chords of thought or 
emotion by which our own lives are stirred or controlled; has a greater op- 
portunity, in short, to be Literature. 

I am far from suggesting that the shortstory should be either scanted or 
scorned: its advantages to authors, editors, and addicts are too obvious and too 
sound to permit of its abrogation. But I should like to see the novelette more 
frequently approved by critics, produced by writers, and published by editors; 
for the public, which is responsive to intelligent guidance, and prone to like 
what it is told is good, will then not only accept the novelette, but in time 
even clamor for it. I am convinced that this is one of the ways of giving 
our narrative fiction, which by all accounts is rather anemic at present, a new 
and firmer hold on life, anew incentive for living, a new or at least reopened 
land to explore. Forms are not merely skeletons, they are often living molds 
which both shape and help to create their contents. Given half a chance, the 
novelette will more than justify the faith of its advocates. 
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Editors’ note: In as much as it is the intention of the editors to exclude from SYM- 
POSIUM articles of primarily pedagogical content, the inclusion of the following two 
articles by Professors Hall and Pei constitutes an exception rather than a precedent. It 
is our opinion that these articles are very opportune, since they represent two oppos- 
ing philosophies which are of importance to all concerned with the various aspects of 
instruction in modern languages. 


Suppose the traditional Man from Mars, or some equally infallible 
objective observer, were to come to earth and live among men, studying 
their existence dispassionately and in its entirety. One of the first things 
he would notice in any human group would be that its members literally 
lend each other, not only a hand, but the use of all their faculties, by the 
use of signals, in many instances so related to each other as to form systems 
of signalling. He would observe that the most extensive and widely used 
of these.systems are those produced in the respiratory tract and perceived 
by the auditory sense—those we usually term ‘linguistic’ systems or ‘languages.’ 
He could then, if he were interested, analyze and describe in detail the 
nature and structure of these linguistic systems and their relation to the 
non-linguistic world (their ‘meanings’). If he were to study these things, 
he would be engaging in what we call the science of linguistics. 

This kind of work, applied to human language, has been going on for 
some time, though of course not in infallible ‘Martian’ hands but in the 
human hands of linguistic scientists. (If you don’t like that term, call 
them ‘scientific linguists’ or ‘linguistic analysts’ or ‘linguisticians’ or what 
you will—any term that will distinguish a scientific scholar from a liguist 
as often interpreted to mean a person that talks many languages, a polyglot.) 
Recent popular treatments of linguistics, including the article in the August, 
1944, Fortune, from which this discussion takes its title, have stressed the 
novelty of linguistics and its unfamiliarity. to the public at large. Actually, 
linguistics is about 150 years old—-that isy about as old as modern chemistry— 
and in that period of time has built up a little-known, but well-established 
and useful body of knowledge, first concerning the history, and more re- 
cently concerning the description and geographical relationships, of human 
speech. That the science of linguistics is well-established and useful, was 
shown during the war emergency, when it rendered yeoman service to the 
teaching of languages in the Intensive Language Program of the ACLS and 
in its derivatives, the CATS and AST programs. That linguistics had 
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previously been unknown to the general public-including language teachers— 
is due to the fact that its findings do not agree with popular notions on the 
subject of language and with traditional teachings on grammar which have 
been entrenched in our schools since the days of Lindley Murray and Noah 
Webster. 

But let us look at these last points more in detail. Exactly how is 
linguistics of use in language teaching? Exactly how does it differ from 
traditional grammar? To answer the last question first: linguistics differs 
from traditional grammar, to a certain extent in subject-matter, but even 
more so in approach. The traditional grammar of English and other modern 
languages is concerned almost exclusively with spelling and written forms, 
and only secondarily, if at all, with speech. (This is a survival from Latin 
and Greek, in which, in the classical periods at least, spelling was so close 
to pronunciation that letters and sounds could be treated interchangeably 
without harm to the analysis.) Wherever, therefore, the written form di- 
verges from the spoken—as it does with notorious frequency in, say, English 
and French-traditional grammar, with its emphasis on writing, neglects or 
distorts the facts of speech, and makes it difficult for a learner to understand 
them or to acquire new habits of speaking. Linguistics goes to the root of 
the matter by treating the spoken word as what it is, namely basic in normal 
human intercourse, and written forms as normally derivative from spoken 
utterances—not, as has often been alleged, neglecting writing entirely, but 
making a clear theoretical distinction between speech and writing, and 
putting the study of speech where it belongs, namely first. 

Linguistics, furthermore, adopts a viewpoint both broader and more 
realistic than does traditional grammar. The customary habit of traditional 
grammarians is to consider only ‘correct,’ usually literary, language as worthy 
of study, and to condemn all other usage; to substitute social and aesthetic 
value-judgments for objective description, condemning non-literary usage 
as ‘incorrect’, ‘ungrammatical’, ‘bad language’, etc.; and to lump together 
under this latter heading such disparate items as: 


1. Truly sub-standard forms (e.g., ain’t, he don’t) ; 

2. Fancied but not really sub-standard usage (e.g., everybody should take 
off their hat, [aj ’hefté], [aj"‘do ’w one ’go ’houm bét aj ’gaté], or French y a 
pas de quoi [japatkwa}); 

3. Forms under a purely social taboo, such ‘as those of obscenity or irre- 
ligiosity (e.g., Christ, Jesus, used as interjections) . 

But a scientific attitude compels us to treat all linguistic material on an equal 
footing in our analysis, no matter what its literary or social standing, although 
in our study of meaning and of social attitudes connected with the use of 
language we will of course want to note non-linguistic facts such as those 
of literary or social connotation. 

Another unrealistic belief of traditional grammarians is that ‘good 
language’ (= whatever language they like) is more ‘logical’ than ‘bad 
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language’ (= whatever language they don’t like). This coupled with our 
traditional belief that Mediterranean and West European culture is the 
highest in the world, has led most of us to assume that Latin, Greek, and 
the modern languages represent the natural and normal expression of reason 
and logical thought, and of the ‘higher’ civilizations whose vehicles they 
are. Linguistics, insisting on scientific objectivity in place of ethnocentric 
prejudice, has shown these assumptions to be erroneous. The ‘logical’ 
categories of philosophers (such as the traditional ones of things, qualities, 
and actions) are often only re-statements of grammatical features of the 
philosopher’s own language; as someone has said, Aristotle’s categories would 
have been quite different had he been brought up speaking a Bantu language. 
Further, there is no observable correlation between the structure or linguistic 
type of language and the cultural level of its speakers, as we can see from the 
most casual comparisons. Thus we observe, for instance, cultivated people 
and ignorant peasant or laborers speaking essentially the same language in 
every nation—France, Germany, England, the United States, etc.; and we 
also see sharers of the same general Danubian type of culture speaking such 
widely diverse languages as German, Czech, Hungarian and Roumanian. 
Edward Sapir put it.very picturesquely and pointedly, but did not in the 
least exaggerate when he said ‘When it comes to linguistic form, Plato 
walks with the Macedonian swineherd, and Confucious with the head-hunting 
savage of Assam.’ 

In actual analysis, linguistics enables us to give a clear, concise, and 
complete picture of the material we are studying—the sounds and combinations 
of sounds of any given language—as it is actually spoken, with as little dis- 
torting influence as possible from our own social, cultural, or linguistic 
background. Linguistics has, of course, its own special techniques of analysis 
in phonetics and phonemics, in morphology and syntax, and its own special 
vocabulary, which we need not expound in detail here. Anyone interested 
wil} find the best exposition (though a difficult one) in Leonard Bloomfield’s 
epoch-making book Language’. I should like to give, though, a few concrete 
examples of the type of results which linguistic analysis gives, in contrast to 
traditional but erroneous notions. 

In early 16th century Spanish, the letters b and v stood for two dis- 
tinctive sounds, probably pronounced like English b and v. Spanish 
grammarians of that period describe b and v as having separate sounds, and 
later grammarians copy the statements of the earlier ones on this point. 
These statements, and the belief that b and v, being separate letters, must 
somehow be pronounced differently, have persisted in school grammars of 
Spanish down to the present. Many educated speakers of Spanish are firmly 
convinced that they always pronounce b like our b, and w like our v; this 
has become an item of folk-lore among speakers of Spanish who have under- 
gone schooling in traditional grammar. Yet, in normal and unguarded 
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speech, the situation is very different. Spanish has indeed two sounds [b] 
and [f]—in technical terms, a voiced bilabial stop and a voiced bilabial 
fricative-which, however, do not occur in any correlation with the letters 
6 and v in spelling. The science of phonetics can describe for us in detail 
the manner of productions of these two sounds, as done, say, in Navarro 
Tomas, admirable Manual de pronunciacién espafiola.2 Then a further 
branch of linguistics enables us to study the phonetic pattern of the language, 
and to observe, with regard to these two sounds, the following situation: 

a) [b] occurs only at the beginning of a breath-group or after [1] or 
[m]. 

b) [8] occurs only in other positions. 

c) The difference in sound between [b] and [8] never makes any difference 
in the meaning of words, that is, the contrast between [b] and [@] is not 
significant. 

We also observe a roughly similar distribution for the sounds [d] and [8], 
[g] and [y]. We are therefore justified in considering that the Spanish pairs 
[b] and [8], [d] and [8], [g] [y] have a closer relationship to each other than 
to other sounds of the language. The sounds [b] and [8] are similar to each 
other, in being both bilabial and both voiced. Each occurs where the other 
does not, or in technical terms they are in ‘complementary distribution’; and 
they fit into a pattern of relationship to each other that is also observed in 
the other voiced stops and fricatives, the dental [d] and [8] and the velar 
{g] and [y]. So we can class [b] and [8], not as wholly independent sounds 
in the pattern of the language, but as sounds which alternate with each 
other in a way determined by their position among the sounds which sur- 
round them. In other words, they are ‘positional variants’ of the same... 
what? Not of the same sound, since [b] and [8] are themselves sounds; 
not of the same letter, since we are not talking about writing here, 
but about sounds and their relation to each other. We _ need 
a new term, to mean ‘a significant class of sounds, similar to each other, in 
complementary distribution, and fitting the pattern of the other sounds of 
the language’; the customary technical term is ‘phoneme’ and the name 
of the branch of linguistics which studies phonemes is ‘phonemics.’ Thus 
[b] and [@] in Spanish are both positional variants of the same phoneme. 
We can symbolize this phoneme in writing by any letter or combination of 
letters we wish, provided our use of it is clear and consistent-the letter b 
for choice—and, to indicate that this is a ‘phonemic symbol,’ we usually write 
or print it in special type or set it off by some kind of special markers, usually 
slant lines. But we must always realize that it is the same phoneme /b/ 
that we are dealing with, for instance, in Spanish /bér/ ‘to see’ (spelled ver) 
and in /bebér/ ‘to drink’ (spelled beber). The use of the letters b and v to 
symbolize the phoneme /b/ in conventional Spanish orthography is purely 


*Madrid, 1926 (3rd ed.), §§74-75, 80-84. (Cf. also G. L. Trager, Travaux du Cercle Lin- 
guistique de Prague, VIII (1939), 218.) 
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arbitrary, the choice depending usually~ (though not always) on the spelling 
of the Latin word from which the Spanish word has developed. Now we 
are in a position to re-state the situation as follows: Spanish has a phoneme 
/b/, which has two positional variants [b] and [@], the former occurring 
initially and after [I] and [m] and the latter elsewhere, and which is repre- 
sented in conventional spelling by the letters b and v arbitrarily, the choice 
usually depending on etymological criteria. A more technical definition, 
perhaps, than what we are accustomed to, but certainly one giving a more 
accurate summary of the true situation. 

Of course, the situation is different from one language to another; a 
distinction of sound which may have phonemic significance, t.e., may make 
a difference of meaning in words, in one language, may have none in another. 
So in English the distinction between [d] and [8] is phonemically significant, 
whereas, as we have just seen, in Spanish it is not. It can also vary from one 
stage of a language to another in history. To take a recent example from 
French; there was, until the latter part of the 19th century, a clear distinction 
between two [e] sounds: the close [e] of the last syllable of épée ‘sword’ and 
the open [e] of épais [epe] ‘thick.’ But, in popular speech since the late 
19th century, and by now in normal rapid conversational French, the sig- 
nificant distinction between [e] and [e] was still made by speakers of standard 
French, and hence was included in the great manuals of Passy, Nyrop and 
others. But the doctrine of this distinction has been perpetuated in phonetics 
classes and in school texts long after the distinction itself has been limited 
to slow, careful speech and is on the verge of obsolescence; so that we even 
find conservative teachers of French phonetics insisting on distinctions which 
they themselves, by direct observation, normally do not make in their own 
speech. 

In morphology and in syntax, as well, linguistics leads us to new and 
more accurate formulations of facts. An example, often discussed and often 
misunderstood in recent years, is the structure of French adjectives. It is 
customary, on the basis of conventional spelling, to consider the masculine 
of the French adjective as basic and the feminine as derived from it, by the 
addition to a ‘mute e’ wherever none is present already. For French as 
written, this is a concise and economical statement, and the best possible; 
but as soon as we come to study spoken French, we see that it is quite 
insufficient. In spoken French, many adjectives, ending in vowel or consonant 
in the masculine, have the same form in the feminine: thus [ami] ‘friendly,’ 
[fcbl] ‘weak,’ [myr] ‘ripe,’ and many others. A few are irregular, whatever 
way you look at them, such as [sek] m., [se § ] f. ‘dry.’ But for a sizeable 
group of adjectives whose masculine ends in a vowel, it simply won’t work to 
take the masculine as a base from which to derive the feminine. Let’s look 
at the following group of adjectives (which are given in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, though any other consistent transcription would do just as 
well) : 
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F M 
ruz ru ‘ruddy, reddish’ 
mMOvVez MOvVe ‘bad’ 
zatij zati ‘nice’ 
§ armat Sarma ‘charming’ 
fert fen ‘pretended’ 
fin fen ‘fine, delicate’ 
plen ples ‘full’ 


We see at once that, if we take the masculine as basic, we must add in 
each case a final consonant sound to form the feminine. But which con- 
sonant sound? Cover up the feminine column with your hand and see if 
there is any criterion to tell us which final consonant should be added to 
each masculine to form its feminine. There isn’t any. Why shouldn’t the 
feminine of [move] be [movej]; that of [ ) arma], [ § arm4z]; that of [ple], [plin]; 
and that of [fe], [fen]? The obvious answer is that it just doesn’t happen to be 
that way, it’s the way it is; but the only way we could formulate the relation, 
starting from the masculine, would be to enumerate all the different consonant 
sounds which could be added, and give lists of adjectives adding [t], those 
adding [z], those adding [s], etc. (This, by the way, is pretty much 'what 
conventional spelling does, by writing a final ‘silent’ letter, which we must 
memorize along with the rest of the word for each separate adjective.) But 
this is a very wasteful and uneconomical procedure. Now try covering the 
masculine column; can we start from the feminine and state the relationship 
any more clearly and concisely? The statement is easy and obvious: to form 
the masculine of this type of adjective, we drop the final consonant sound 
of the feminine, and, if that sound is [n], the preceding vowel sound is re- 
placed by the closest nasal vowel. Hence three generations of linguistic 
analysts, going back at least as far as Paul Passy, have seen that, in describing 
the spoken French adjective system, it is easiest and give the clearest descrip- 
tion, to take the feminine as basic and the masculine as derived from it. 

Even so, isn’t this just a mere trick devised to account for the peculiarities 
of one type of adjective? No; our analysis is confirmed when we see that, in 
many other aspects of the French grammatical system, this same process, of 
the loss of the final consonant sound, plays an important rdle. For instance 
it occurs as a verb ending; in many verbs (those of the first conjugation whose 
roots end in [waj] and [ej], and those of other conjugations whose roots do 
not end in [r]), the loss of the final consonant of the root forms the present 
singular. To the root [bat-] ‘beat’ we have [iba] ‘he beats’; to [ford-] ‘melt’ 
we have [ifo"] ‘he melts’; to [Avwaj-] ‘send,’ we have [ilavwa] ‘he sends.’ We 
have here a minus-feature which pervades the entire French grammatical 
system. 

Some recent discussions of this matter have obscured the main point 
at issue, so that a few obiter dicta are perhaps in order here. 1) There is 
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nothing inherently wrong, inherently sacrilegious about taking the feminine 
as basic instead of the masculine. The Lord did not create the feminine 
grammatical gender after the masculine in the Garden of Eden, nor did St. 
Paul declare it the ‘weaker vessel’; the reason why we usually name the 
masculine first is that Latin grammarians and their imitators did so. The 
names and order of grammatical categories are all relative and arbitrary, not 
divinely foreordained; if we wished, we could call the ‘feminine’ category 
A, and the ‘masculine’ category B, and which we choose to describe first or 
treat as basic is purely a matter of our own convenience in description. 2) 
This grammatical process, the loss of the final consonant sound, does not 
apply to all French adjectives, nor has any proponent of this analysis ever 
stated or implied that it did. It applies to one class, a numerically not in- 
significant group; the two other main classes are the irregulars and the in- 
variables, as already mentioned. A fourth class, small and dwindling, is the 
type with a special linking form for the masculine, e.g. [fos] f. ‘false,’ [foz] m. 
before a vowel phoneme, [fo] m. before a consonant or a pause. 3) But the 
relative number of forms involved is irrelevant. ‘There are, actually, a sizeable 
number of forms like [movez], [{armat], etc., to cover which we must start from 
the feminine; but even so, if there were only one single adjective whose 
feminine could not be predicted from the masculine, but whose masculine 
could be predicted from the feminine, and if it were a matter of indifference 
which gender were taken as basic for the other adjectives—we should still be 
obliged to treat the feminine as basic. 

One of the chief troubles students have with learning French is that 
they are encouraged, both by their native speech habits and by French spell- 
ing, to treat elements in French that are written separately, as if they were 
separate words. Anyone who learns French in this way will not be able 
to understand it when he hears it spoken or to make himself understood. 
Here again, linguistics helps us to realize-on the basis of primary attention 
to spoken language-that, in French, the unit of speech is not the word, as 
it is in English or German, but the phrase, which often consists of a number 
of units which never occur separately. For instance, in such an expression 
[zénlésepa] je ne le sais pas ‘I don’t know it,’ not one of the five elements 
[zé] ‘I,’ [n] ‘not,’ [lé] ‘it,’ [se] ‘know,’ [pa] ‘not’ is in any way independent or is 
ever normally uttered alone in technical language, they are all ‘bound forms.’ 
In English, we can run our words together or separate them; in French, we 
cannot separate them, but must learn to speak in phrases, instead of stam- 
mering out individual elements which are never split apart in normal speech. 
In this respect, French is much closer to many so-called ‘polysynthetic’ 
languages (a poor term, as pointed out by J. N. B. Hewitt nearly fifty 
years ago) such as Eskimo or Algonquian, than it is to even Spanish and 
Italian; prospective teachers of French would do well to study at least one 
American Indian language to help them get a better perspective on the 
language they intend to teach. 
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In historical matters as well, the scientific approach has been applied to 
studying the development of languages, the comparison of related languages, 
and the reconstruction of an ancestor language such as Proto-Germanic or 
Proto-Indo-European in instances where all record of the parent speech has 
been lost. Here, also, scientific assumptions concerning linguistic change 
have clarified the picture and enabled modern scholars to sort out, classify, 
and describe linguistic history. The most important of these assumptions 
is that of regular phonemic change: that phonemes change, and without 
reference to meaning, emotional connotation, etc., of the words concerned; 
and that, where we have an apparently irregular change, we must account for 
it by some disturbing factor, which we seek to isolate from our knowledge of 
the language concerned and of other languages. 

Many educated Italians, if you talk with them about their literary 
language, will tell you that it is not based on the speech of any one city 
(such as Florence) or region (such as Tuscany), but represents a selection 
from all the dialects of Italy. This idea is over six hundred years old, going 
back to the time of Dante, who set up such a ‘selective’ language as an ideal 
in his De vulgari Eloquentid. It is a very attractive ideal, as it seems to rise 
above interregional jealousies and to correspond to the dream of national 
unity which preoccupied patriotic Italians for hundreds of years. By now 
it has come to be an item of folk-lore among educated Italians, just like the 
legend about Spanish b and v among educated speakers of Spanish. But, 
examined in the light of linguistic history, we see that it is inaccurate and 
unfounded in facts. The Italian standard language of course contains some 
borrowings from various dialects, and, like all standards languages, it does 
not show all the features of lower-class dialect, in this instance of Tuscan 
or Florentine. But there are several clear proofs, in its sounds and forms, 
that literary Italian is’ based specifically on Tuscan, and no other, speech. 


Consider the following tables: 


1. The development of Latin -ry-: 


Latin Non-Tuscan dialects ‘Tuscan Literary Italian 
corium ‘leather’ cuoro cuoio cuoio 
area ‘threshing-floor’ ara aia aia 
caball-arium ‘man tak- cavallaro cavallaio cavallaio 


ing care of horses’ 


2. The development of Latin stressed short 7 and u before ng: 


lingua ‘tongue’ lengua lingua lingua 

ungula ‘ (finger-) nail’ onghia, ogna unghia unghia 
3. The verb endings in the present indicative Ist plural: 

cantamus ‘we sing’ cantamo cantiamo cantiamo 

videmus ‘we see’ vedemo vediamo vediamo 


finimus ‘we finish’ finimo finiamo fintamo 
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In each one of these instances, non-Tuscan dialects have developed one 
way, and Tuscan has developed another; and literary Italian, in each instance, 
corresponds with the Tuscan. This is an important fact for the understanding 
of the history of Italian and its relation to the history of Italy. If we have, for 
that matter, a conflicting development in literary Italian, and, for instance, 
some words show the suffix -aro instead of normal -aio from -arius, that is no 
proof of the non-Tuscan nature of Italian; the explanation is simple, that 
standard Italian borrowed such divergent words from non-Tuscan dialects, as 
in the case of the name of the famous patriotic society of the 1820's, the 
Carbonari or those who ‘carried coal’ for the fires of patriotism. I must empha- 
size again that it is by virtue of a scientific assumption, that of regular pho- 
nemic change, that we can identify certain happenings (e.g. the change of 
-ry- to -y- in Tuscan) as being characteristic of specific regions or dialects, and 
thus identify the origin of, say, literary Italian as being Tuscan, literary 
French as pertaining to the Ile de France, or literary Spanish as Castilian. 
Without this assumption, we would be wholly at sea, as were investigators 
before about 1800; we would have no criterion for distinguishing regular 
from irregular changes, for sifting the residue of irregular developments, or 
for doing anything but throwing up our hands in despair and considering 
all changes in sounds as haphazard, chaotic, or at best explainable in terms 
of some vague and confused ‘phonetic tendency’ which might always have two 
or more equally possible developments in the same region. 

I have stressed the historical aspect of linguistics less, not because it is 
less important (for it is fully as important as descriptive linguistics), but 
because it is not so immediately relevant to problems of language teaching. 
The historical viewpoint is perhaps of some use in teaching a Romance 
language to a student who is already thoroughly familiar with Latin; but 
descriptive liguistics can be of great use in teaching all languages—not only 
less familiar ones like Japanese or Hindustani, but also the well-known 
languages like French, Spanish, German, and of course English taught as a 
foreign language. The general approach of linguistics will help us to avoid 
cultural and social prejudices, such as those of thinking our native language or 
the speech of our own social class ‘superior’ or more ‘correct’ or ‘grammatical’ 
than others, or the categories of our own type of linguistic structure as repre- 
senting ‘logic’ or ‘universal thought.’ Phonetics—which is perhaps the only 
branch of linguistics to have gained any foothold in teacher training, dating 
back to the ‘phonetic method’ at the turn of the century—will help us to help 
our students attain an accurate pronunciation. Phonemics will help us group 
the sounds we teach into functional classes, and will emphasize the aspects of 
pronunciation which are most significant and need to be learned first. Mor- 
phological analysis will help us isolate, present and understand the form- 
classes of the language we are teaching; syntactical analysis, the relation of 
forms within utterances. 

Let me again give a concrete example. I do not, at the present minute, 
know a word of Basque. I have heard something about its complexity and 
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difficulty, particularly in its verb forms, and especially from Spaniards, who 
consider Basque the devil’s own invention. A while ago, while leafing through 
a journal in search of something else, I happened across this passage, written 
(significantly) by a well-known analyst of American Indian languages, Jaime 
de Angulo: 

After all, Basque is a very simple language—except of course for the Indo- 
Germanically oriented mind. All the fuss about the famous Basque verb 
(350 pages of orientation in Ithurry’s grammar, for example) is simply due 
to a failure to recognize a general formula, which is very simple: 


+ Modal Pro- +. Pronom. Modif. + Plural + Pro- , Temporal 
— Prefix + noun — Adjunct Element an ROICAL Gee Sufix — noun + Suffix 


Every Basque verb fits into that. If I were to study Basque, I should of 
course memorize and practice as many Basque sentences as I could, and would 
also, in order to understand the pattern of the language, learn de Angulo’s 
formula and as many other similar formulas as were necessary, and put them 
to use in speaking Basque on my own. Needless to say, I should shun Ithurry’s 
grammar, with its 350 pages on the Basque verb. 

Let me insist also that these methods and results of analysis are important 
for orienting, not only the teacher, but also the student; and not only in 
college, but also in high school. There is nothing in linguistics which, if 
clearly explained, is not accessible to anyone with an ordinary intelligence. 
For a generation of students that can tackle the vocabulary and concepts of 
chemistry, physics and aerodynamics in high-school, there is nothing difficult 
about the vocabulary and concepts of linguistics—except the novel and unac- 
customed effort required to approach one’s own and other languages objec- 
tively and without prejudice. 

To come back to the title of this discussion—does science really come to 
languages? I say definitely yes; it not only ‘comes’, as in the title of the maga- 
zine article; it has come, and to stay. It has been with language in full force for 
at least a hundred and fifty years—in fact, if we go back to Panini and the 
Hindu grammarians, for well over two thousand years. Like all science, linguis- 
tics is progressive and cumulative, each generation building on its predecessors’ 
work; it is consistent, carrying through an assumption or a method to its 
conclusion, regardless of pre-conceived notions; it is objective; it is anti- 
authoritarian and anti-dogmatic; it is democratic and equalitarian, rejecting 
all principles of ‘hierarchies,’ cultural or of any other kind. For these reasons, on 
becoming known outside of a small circle of unassuming scholars, linguistics 
has aroused intense hostility from those whose emotional attachments are to 
the established grammatical tradition. This tradition has its roots in folk-lore 
and dogma, is established on a normative basis and makes an emotional 
appeal to an artificially instilled dependence on established authority—a com- 
plex of attitudes going back to ancient cultural and social prejudices, codified 
during the authoritarian reaction of the late 16th and early 17th centuries, 
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and established in power by capitalizing on the insecurity of the nouveaux 
riches of 17th century France and 18th century England. 

Linguistics is here to stay, and its students have a double task ahead of 
them. First, to continue and advance the scientific analysis of language—and 
that it will develop and change as it is advanced, there can be no doubt, for 
else linguistics would cease to be a science and would petrify into a theology. 
Second, to make the results of linguistics available and known to the general 
public, especially as they can be applied to practical problems like those of 
language teaching. In so doing, we are sure to meet with obstructionist and 
obscurantist opposition, even as did the Copernicans in the Renaissance and 
the evolutionists in the 19th century; but we shall continue with our work, 
knowing that, even though our specific results are sure to be improved upon 
and eventually replaced entirely by more accurate knowledge, our basic meth- 
ods are the only ones by which scientific progress can be made. 


2 OR DOES Te 


Mario A. Pei 
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The scientific study of language, with all that the term implies, has ex- 
isted since the days of Henri Etienne, Du Cange and Mabillon. Hence we 
must view with some suspicion the claims of a comparatively new school of 
linguistics to be the initiators of such a branch of study, or even their arroga- 
tion of the term ‘linguistic science.’ 

In the past, the scientific study of language has been mainly of the his- 
torical or diachronic variety. Names such as Bopp, Grimm, Diez, Meyer- 
Liibke, D’Ovidio, Brugmann, Meillet, Menéndez-Pidal in Europe, Grand- 
gent, Buck, Kent, Sturtevant, Gray, Muller in America attest the wide vogue 
and profound, accurate scholarship of these older generations of Iinguistic 
scientists. 

Of more recent origin is the descriptive or synchronic school of linguist- 
ics. ‘Though hinted at in the 18th century works of Bonamy and Sar- 
miento (the former in his Réflexions sur la langue latine vulgaire insists upon 
the need to study the oral dialects of the Romanic world, while the latter con- 
ceived and set forth in detail the first proposal for a linguistic atlas’), this 
branch of linguistic science did not attain full fruition till the present cen- 
tury, with the works of Gilliéron and Edmont, Jaberg and Jud, Bottiglioni, 
Griera, Puscariu and Tomas Navarro. 

Newest among the approaches to the problem of language is the one 
variously described as ‘anthropological,’ ‘mechanistic’ or ‘scientific’ par 
excellence. Said to have originated with Franz Boas, and endorsed by men like 
Sapir and Bloomfield, this method was quickly adopted by linguists working 
in little-known tongues which lack a literary form and cultural tradition (Af- 
rican Negro, Australian, remote Oriental, and particularly American Indian) . 

The basic methodology of this school is quickly and easily explained. Ap- 
plied to a language in which there is no written form, no established gram- 
mar, no continued linguistic tradition, it relies exclusively upon native speak- 
ers. These are placed under observation by trained linguists, who carefully 
record their utterances, paintakingly dissect them as to sounds, forms and 


1Martin Sarmiento, Obras pdsthumas, Madrid, 1775, Pierre Nicolas Bonamy, Réflexions sur 
la langue latine vulgaire. The Hague, 1751. 
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meanings, and ultimately achieve a description of the language under con- 
sideration. The method is thoroughly empirical and based upon the two 
great tenets of the physical sciences, observation and deduction. 

Whatever its drawbacks, it must be admitted that for the languages for 
which it was originally devised it is not merely the best, but the only possible 
method. Tongues like Ojibwa, Ewe, Kachin, Andamanese have no author- 
ities, no academies, no literary tradition, no written form. Being purely oral, 
they can be approached only from the oral standpoint. The student of such 
languages, in following his chosen method, may run into severe difficulties— 
widespread variations of a dialectal or individual nature among his speakers, 
fluctuating sounds, divergent grammatical forms which cannot be checked 
save by trying to obtain as broad a cross-section of speakers as possible. Never- 
theless, there is no other way of obtaining a knowledge of these languages. 

It is perhaps natural and even pardonable that scholars specializing in 
this field should gradually have come to view their method with almost fanat- 
ical veneration, and eventually have begun to consider its application to other 
languages of a different type, endowed with a true orthographic and literary 
equipment. In this, they may have been further, not justified, but egged on 
by the equally fanatical veneration showered for many years by some linguist- 
ic-literary specialists upon the literary aspects of the tongues which formed 
their respective fields of interest. Viewed in this light, the excesses of the 
American Indianists and kindred anthropological linguists represent a com- 
plete swing of the pendulum away from stuffy, overemphasized, often insin- 
cerely presented literary and cultural values. However one may choose to 
view this unfortunate conflict in the language world, there is no doubt that 
it assumes the aspect of a struggle between two bodies of extremists, each en- 
gaged in furthering its own methodology and interests to the exclusion of all 
that lies in between and to the detriment of the truly scientific, serene study 
of language and languages. 

For long years the anthropological linguists were precluded approach to 
the better-known languages, the study of which remained the prerogative of 
literary specialists and historical philologists. The day of the ‘linguistic sci- 
entists’ finally came with the advent of World War Two, which revealed a 
need on the part of the Armed Forces and certain Government bureaus for 
specialists in little-known languages that had previously been of no interest 
to anyone save the anthropological linguists themselves. These languages, now 
of military importance, suddenly had to be imparted to certain picked seg- 
ments of the Nation’s Armed Forces, and the American Indianists, anthro- 
pological linguists and ‘linguistic scientists’ (par excellence) as suddenly came 
into prominence. The situation is aptly described by Sturtevant in a review of 
Bloomfield’s Outline Guide’ and Bloch and Trager’s ‘Outline of Linguistic 


*Leonard Bloomfield, Outline guide for the practical study of foreign languages, Publications 
of the Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942. 
*Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Publications of the 
Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942. j 
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Analysis* (Language, XIX, I, 1942) : ‘Since the enthusiasm of the Americanists 
has always exceeded their prudence, a number of them were without regular 
employment two years ago, and their services were immediately available for 
work on Oriental languages if anyone would pay for their board and lodging.’ 

At first, the new school limited itself to its own chosen sphere of activity. 
The Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, sponsored and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, was established 
for the precise purpose of creating a competence in the lesser-known African, 
Oriental and Pacific languages for which a strategic need had arisen. The op- 
portunity to impose the anthropological methodology in the field of the bet- 
ter-known tongues came with the creation of the ASTP, for which the ‘lin- 
guistic scientists’ were allowed by the Army to set the directives. These direc- 
tives, fully operative in some institutions, where anthropological linguists 
were in charge, but pigeon-holed in others, aroused keen controversy. Fuel 
was added by certain exaggerated claims appearing in various non-profession- 
al magazine articles concerning the effectiveness of the ‘linguistic science’ 
method for learning languages (see especially ‘Science Comes to Languages,’ 
Fortune, August 1944, and ‘Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way?,’ Reader’s 
Digest, March 1944). Far from disavowing these claims, the anthropological 
linguists accentuated them in articles appearing over their own signatures. 
They insisted that their method was the only proper one both for formulating 
a precise, scientific description of any language whatsoever and for imparting 
it to learners. Textbooks appeared, first for the Armed Forces, later for civ- 
ilian college and high school students of languages, composed in accordance 
with the methodology evolved by the ‘linguistic scientists.’ ‘These aroused fur- 
ther controversy. Lastly, entire series of articles in pedagogical journals ap- 
peared, advocating the scrapping of the traditional methods of language- 
teaching and their replacement by ‘linguistic science’ methods. These were 
duly answered by traditional language teachers. Today, the situation is what 
had been anticipated in an article published by the writer in Modern Lan- 
guage Journal (‘The Function of Languages in the Post-War World,’ 
XXVIII, 3, 1944): ‘There are at the present time distressing symptoms of a 
new methodological quarrel that revolves around the innovations, real or fan- 
cied, of the Intensive Language, AST and Area and Language programs.’ 

* ® * 

The principles advocated by the ‘linguistic scientists’ for efficient lan- 
guage teaching, as formulated by one of their most vocal spokesman (R. A. 
Hall, Jr., in AAUP Bulletin, Summer, 1945) are seven in number: 1]. more 
teaching hours; 2. fewer students per class; 3. the combination of structural 
information and conversational practice; 4. abundant drill and the forma- 
tion of linguistic habits; 5. a colloquial objective; 6. the use of native speak- 
ers to impart the proper pronunciation; 7. ‘scientific’ analysis. ' 

Opponents of the ‘linguistic science’ school have no quarrel with the first 
four of these objectives. For the fifth, some doubt is voiced, in view of the fact 
that a considerable number of language students want a foreign language only 
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for reading and research purposes; ‘linguistic scientists’ counter, however, that 
even a reading knowledge is best acquired by starting from a conversational 
knowledge, and the point is still in doubt. The native speaker is not merely 
desirable, but essential when the language studied is of the little-known 
variety, and the official instructor not qualified to handle it conversationally, 
in the case of the better-known languages of the American curriculum, it is 
admitted by the linguistic scientists themselves that most official instructors 
are duly qualified to impart them without the assistance of a native in- 
formant. 

This leaves only the seventh point, so-called ‘scientific’ analysis, as a topic 
for controversy. It may be noted that this point transcends mere pedagogy and 
enters the scientific and philosophical fields. Several charges may be levelled 
at the ‘linguistic science’ school in this connection. 


* * * 


First among these is that of having created a double terminology which, 
like the rites of some religious denominations, may be described as ‘high’ and 
‘low.’ For use among the initiate, ‘linguistic scientists’ have created a compli- 
cated system of distinctions and definitions which is designed to replace the 
old and familiar grammatical concepts. Among samples of this terminology 
to be found in the official textbooks of the school are: ‘morphophonemic’; 
‘compound jucture’; ‘complementary distribution’; ‘actor-action phrase’; 
‘nominative substantive expression’; ‘endocentric and exocentric construc- 
tions’; ‘sandhi alternants.’ 

Such terms, with all that they imply, are, in the view of the high-priests 
of ‘linguistic science,’ to be imposed upon the language teachers. Their prac- 
tical advantages in comparison with the traditional terminology are ex- 
tremely doubtful, but they sound big, scholarly and impressive. 

Side by side with this very complex series of definitions and terms, the 
‘linguistic scientists’ display their pessimism for what concerns the rank and 
file of language learners by the use of an over-simplified system of terms in 
their elementary textbooks. Here we find such terms as: ‘general form’ instead 
of ‘infinitive’; ‘unreal’ instead of ‘subjunctive’; ‘ich and er-forms’ instead of 
‘first and third persons singular’; ‘der, die and das-nouns’ instead of ‘mas- 
culine, feminine and neuter nouns’; ‘the object in form 2 and 3’ instead of 
‘the accusative and dative,’ or ‘the direct and the indirect object.’ As an ex- 
ample of the incomprehensibility which may arise from this supposed sim- 
plification of terminology, we have: ‘Form 3’ (what traditional textbooks 
would call the dative) ‘is used for the person in regard to whom a statement 
is made.’ 

Language students, apparently, are not to be trusted with such terms as 
‘infinitive,’ ‘subjunctive,’ ‘accusative,’ ‘dative,’ ‘direct and indirect object.’ 
Their ability to learn and apply such terms is denied. They must forever re- 
main grammatical illiterates and linguistic morons, while their teachers, for- 
tified by ‘exocentric constructions,’ ‘sandhi alternants’ and ‘compound junc- 
tures,’ tower above them like Brahmins over the pariahs. 
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The double terminology of the ‘linguistic scientists’ is really double talk, 
designed to create a class distinction in language learning and set up a per- 
petual ruling caste, an inner circle that will know the magic words of power, 
while the neophytes are forever relegated to the outer darkness. 

* * * 


So-called ‘phonemic’ transcriptions form a large part of the stock-in-trade 
of the ‘linguistic scientists.’ These phonemic transcriptions are, of course, a 
throw-back to the earlier days of phonetics, with a few modern complications 
thrown in. They are necessary (though not unqualifiedly acceptable in their 
present form) in connection with languages possessing no written form of 
their own. When we examine them in connection with the languages of civili- 
zation, we find that they generally are: 1. inaccurate; 2. misleading; 3. lacking 
in uniformity; 4. innane; 5. impractical. To exemplify: 

1. The French open and closed e-sounds are represented by a single symbol, 
on the ground that they occur in ‘complementary distribution’ (open e where 
the spoken syllable ends in a consonant; closed e where the vowel sound is 
final in the syllable). That this is inaccurate is proved by such forms as fait: 
fée; lait: les; prés: pré; épais; épée; ferais: ferat; parlais: parlai. 

2. German e? is represented in transcription by AI, pronounced as in Eng- 
lish aisle. But this sound for ai is exceptional in English. The English speaker 
who sees VAIN, NAIN, BElIde, will be tempted to pronounce as in English 
vain, (1) nane, bai (t), not as in German Wein, nein, beide. How much sim- 
pler to state the rule for German written ei, and let the student fix it in his 
mind by a little practice! 

3. One linguistic scientist advocates KH for the German ach-laut, CH for 
the ich-laut (how misleading is the latter can be seen from the transcription 
MILCH, which the student will tend to pronounce like English milch). An- 
other linguistic scientist advocates X for both sounds, with the customary 
complementary distribution distinction. This is a mere waste of time. Since 
the definition of complementary distribution in this case coincides with what 
traditional grammars say about the ach- and the ich-lauts, why bring in the 
imaginary phoneme X, which has to be discarded later, and in the meantime 
leads to confusion with German written x? 

4, The transcription of Italian quale as KWAle is innane. Italian and Eng- 
lish both pronounce written qu alike. Why bring in a KW which does not 
exist in written Italian, and can only serve to confuse the student as to Italian 
spelling? 

5. Phonemic transcriptions simply mean the learning of an arbitrary, ima- 
ginary written tongue, which later has to be unlearned and replaced with the 
actual spelling of the language in question. It is supremely time-wasting in 
that it tries to encircle the hurdle of the opposition between the spoken and 
the written tongue instead of facing it squarely at the outset. The claim of 
‘linguisic scientists’ that ‘later on, the written form is acquired quite easily, 
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naturally and painlessly’ is so much poppycock. How can a student who has 
been brought up on E for both open and closed e-sounds in French acquire 
easily and painlessly the fact that this E appears variously in written French 
as é, é, é, -€r, -€Z, ai, ais, ai, etc.? The following statement by a G. I. is instruc- 
tive: ‘In a language like French, where they use the same alphabet that we do, 
it is absolutely impossible to recognize any correctly written word in French 
after being accustomed to see the phonemic spelling of it.’ 


* * * 


The formulation and use of ‘scientific grammar’ is another mainstay of 
‘linguistic science.’ What does this ‘scientific grammar’ of a language describe? 
Let the ‘linguistic scientists’ tell us: ‘Remember always that a language is what 
the speakers do and not what someone thinks they ought to do’ (Bloomfield, 
Outline Guide, p. 16). ‘For both practical purposes and scientific analysis, a 
language is the way people talk, not the way someone thinks they ought to 
talk’ (Bloch and Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, p. 79). 

What kind of people? In the languages of civilization one gets all sorts of 
gradations. Do ‘speakers’ and ‘people’ mean slang or dialect users, or do they 
mean professional men, journalists, radio announcers, and all the others who 
go under the general heading of cultured speakers? If the former, there is no 
quarrel, provided the slang or dialects are properly described as such, and no 
attempt is made to palm them off on the learner as the national standard lan- 
guage. If the latter, then ‘speakers’ and ‘people’ speak pretty much after the 
fashion of good, up-to-date normative grammars such as are in general use to- 
day in the high schools and colleges (not, of course, grammars composed in 
1850 which try to present the language of Cervantes as current Spanish, or the 
tongue of Boccaccio, or even of Manzoni, as current Italian) . 

The so-called ‘scientific’ grammar of the linguistic scientists is character- 
ized by the same features of inanity, inaccuracy and time-wasting that charac- 
terize their phonemic transcriptions. 

Typical of the inanity of linguistic science treatment is the placing of 
French plural verb-forms before the singular, on the ground that the latter 
contain ‘minus-features,’ while the former contain what ‘linguistic scientists’ 
choose to view as the full verb-stem. 

Typical of inaccuracy is the deriving of French masculine adjective forms 
from the feminine by dropping the final spoken consonant of the latter. Since 
this system (acclaimed by linguistic scientists as an epoch-making discovery) 
works for only about 50% of the adjectives in the language, its pedagogical 
value is nil, for the student is always in doubt whether any new adjective he 
encounters belongs to the class where the final consonant of the feminine is to 
be dropped, or to the class where masculine and feminine coincide. 

Typical of time-wasting is the recording of complete sentences after the 
fashion of invuziverapa in French or watchagonnado in English, in order to 
extract from them individual words (a method which is not only desirable, 
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but necessary in studying American Indian and other polysynthetic lan- 
guages). A citation from the leader of the linguistic scientists will best illus- 
trate this methodology: ‘If in French one had recorded ILALELIVR, 
TYAMAPLYM, MARILAVY, one may finally peel out the form (in nearly 
every respect it deserves to be called a word) A, corresponding fairly well to 
the meaning of English has’ (Bloomfield, Outline Guide, p. 18). 

What Mr. Blomfield forgets is that the general correspondence of French 
a to English has was established not decades, but centuries ago, and that his 


peeling rigmarole is quite unnecessary. 
* * * 


Whether they admit it or not (and most of them fortunately do), lin- 
guistic scientists venerate the spoken form of the language and correspond- 
ingly loathe and despise the written form. Here again, the connection with 
their favorite languages is obvious, Fanti and Comanche are unwritten tongues, 
save insofar as they have been phonemically transcribed by the linguistic sci- 
entists. French, German, Italian, Russian have a traditional orthography 
which cannot be laughed away, much as our theorists would like to, because 
it disconcertingly bobs up in all sorts of written documents not merely of a 
literary, but of an intensely practical nature—road signs, directions, menus, 
newspapers. In the languages of civilization, it is a toss-up whether the spoken 
or the written form of the language is more practically useful. Yet here is 
what the representatives of ‘linguistic science’ say about the written form: 


After one has some command of the language, and providing its alphabet 
and mode of writing are not too different, one may learn the conventional 
writing in order to read (Bloomfield, Outline Guide, p. 8). 

When the student has mastered the pronunciation, he may find it conveni- 
ent or necessary to learn also the foreign system of writing; but until he has 
a thorough practical knowledge of the pronunciation, any pre-occupation 
with the written form of the language is likely to be confusing and ineffec- 
tive. (Bloch & Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, p. 10) . 

The German and Russian forms are disguised (sic) by appearing in the 
native alphabets. (Bloch, in his review of our Languages for War and Peace, 
Language, XXI, 2, 1945). : 

In the same review, we are somewhat severely chided for daring to speak 
of French silent h, the addition of silent -s to form the plurals of nouns, and 


hyphens between written numerals. 
* * 5 


Linguistic scientists go to great lengths to assure us that they are not 
inimical to cultural or literary values. Yet here are some of their statements: 


Educated or cultured informants are by no means preferable and often in- 


ferior. (Bloomfield, Outline Guide, p. 4). 
In itself, and apart from all considerations of social favor, one form of 
speech is as good as another. (R. A. Hall, Jr., in French Review, May 1944 


pe 37))2 
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In extenuation of the open or implied contempt of the linguistic sci- 
entists for cultural and literary values, it may be advanced that these values 
have in the past unfortunately been misinterpreted and overstressed by litera- 
ry specialists (soi-disant or even authentic) to the actual detriment of the 
spoken tongues. The remedy for one abuse, however, does not lie in the op- 
posite abuse. The languages of civilization, unlike the oral tongues of African 
and Australian aborigenes, have cultural traditions, ‘literate’ and ‘illiterate’ 
usages, ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ forms, forms which have universal currency 
among the speakers and other forms which, being dialectal or slang, have cur- 
rency only among some speakers. For purely practical, utilitarian purposes, it 
is better to impart those forms which have universal currency; 7.e., the ‘correct’ 
forms of the standard spoken tongue as used not by pedants, but by normal, 
reasonably educated speakers. 

Contempt for culture and education and the tendency to use informants 
belonging to the lowest social strata lead to the danger that our learners may 
acquire slang or dialectal forms and thereby expose themselves to ridicule and 
contempt when dealing with populations that resent such misuse of their 
national, established tongue, particularly by foreigners. 

* * * 

Contempt of the conscious human brain and worship of mechanical re- 
flexes are characteristic of the ‘mechanistic’ school of linguistics. Language to 
them is primarily a series of automatic reflexes, not a conscious activity of the 
intellect. They think of language in terms of physiology and physics, not in 
terms of psychology. Here we have such pronouncements as these: 

To get an easy command of a foreign language one must learn to ignore 


the features of any and all other languages, especially of one’s own. (Bloom- 
field, Outline Guide, p. 1). 


Everyone who is not deaf or idiotic has fully mastered his native language 

by the end of his fifth year, no matter how difficult or complex it may seem 

to strangers. (Bloch and Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, p. 7). 

The first of these utterances reveals at once the rejection of conscious 
human processes and the tendency to study each language in a vacuum. All 
that is needed to refute this vacuum-method is to ask its proponent: ‘Who ac- 
quires a new language more easily, the man who knows only his native tongue, 
or the one who has already acquired one or more foreign tongues?’ Transfer 
values, the ability to generalize and compare, the adult intellectual faculties 
are all ignored by Bloomfield’s sweeping statement. 

The second pronouncement, for one who reads between the lines, is even 
more damning evidence of the concept in which linguistic scientists hold lan- 
guage and languages. What Messrs. Bloch and ‘Trager mean when they say 
‘has fully mastered his native language’ is ‘has fully mastered the sounds of his 
native language.’ Surely not even they would claim that at the end of his fifth 
year the individual has fully mastered the grammatical forms, the syntax, the 
vocabulary and semantics of his native tongue. But to the mechanists, all that 
‘language’ means is ‘sounds.’ 
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Last but not least, the attitude of cocky intolerance displayed by linguist- 
ic scientists toward all who differ with them is offensive in the extreme. Take, 
for instance, the following sweeping statements: 

Our schools and colleges teach us very little about language, and what they 
teach is largely in error. (Blomfield, Language) . 

They (language teachers who resist the inroads of linguistic science) fear 
that their jobs, income from textbooks and prestige will be swept away (R. 

A. Hall, Jr., AAUP Bulletin, Summer 1945). 

The author’s whole approach to grammatical analysis, based always on 
orthography and following without originality or imagination in the clumsy 
footsteps of the textbook writers. . .. (Bloch, review of our Languages for 
War and Peace, Language, XXI, 2, 1945). 

All this betokens an essentially fanatical, unscientific attitude. Linguistic 
scientists claim to be scientific, but they fail to realize that the physical sci- 
entists, whom they ape, abdicated the ‘know-it-all’ attitude dozens of years ago 
in favor of a more modest semi-agnosticism justified by the fact that new and 
broader horizons are forever coming into view, and that the generally ac- 
cepted hypotheses of twenty, ten, or even five years ago have to be discarded 
in the light of new facts. 

‘Linguistic science’ (in the narrower sense of the tenets of the mechanist- 
ic school) does not come to languages to improve them or their methods, but 
only to sweep away ruthlessly all that has been accomplished before its time, 
all that is now being accomplished that is not in keeping with its unimagina- 
tive, unscientific, mechanistic and mechanical principles and methods. ‘Lin- 
guistic scientists’ are linguistic totalitarians, with whom there is no possibility 
of compromise until they have purged themselves of their rabid fanaticism 
and have learned to live in a world where intelligent opinions and ideas are 
intélligently and freely exchanged. 


REPUBLICANISM (?) AND REVOLUTION IN 
G. E. LESSING’S SAMUEL HENZI 


K. Roald Bergethon 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


1. 

In the second part of his collected Schriften (1753) G. E. Lessing included 
the fragment of a tragedy, Samuel Henzz, which he had writtem im 1749, and a 
statement giving his general plan for the complete drama. A comtemporary 
event had given Lessing the subject matter for the partly executed play. 
This event was the abortive attempt of a Swiss group under the leadership 
of Samuel Henzi to overthrow the nominally republicam but actually 
oligarchal government of Bern. Henzi was captured and executed im the 
summer of 1749, arousing by his death a storm of controversy about his char- 
acter and actions and awakening in Lessing the ideas which led to the writing 
of his fragment. 

The great majority of critics and biographers have believed that im this 
fragment were reflected Lessing's early political leanings. Thus Erich Schmidt 
saw in the fragment evidence of Lessing’s ‘political liberation” and another 
beginning of a play about the ‘virtue of the free republican (frete Repud- 
likanertugend) .* Before him Adolf Stahr had declared thet Henzi was “Lessing 
himself, the theoretical republican.” Following Schmidt, Waldemar Oechike 
found that Lessing in publishing Samuel Henzi had risked ‘the suspicion of 
being an advocate of revolutionary ideas and disturbances’ by proclaiming 
that ‘there is also patriotism in political opposition to the government. And 
very recently an English biographer, Henry Garland, concluded that Lessing 
‘through the mouth of Henzi attacks the tyrannical abuse of power” and states 
‘positively in what true liberty consists, emphasizing rationalistic tolerance 
and republicanism.” 

Despite the frequent use of the word ‘republican’ in connection with 
Samuel Henzi none of the biographers states positively that Lessing was 2 
republican by political conviction at the time the play was conceived. Stahr 


Erich Schmidt, Lessing, Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1923, I, 209. 
*Adolf Stahr, G. E. Lessing, Berlin, J. Guttentag Verlag, 1877, Il, 322. 
SWaldemar Oehlke, Lessing und seine Zeit, Miinchen, Oskar Beck, 1919, I. 272. 
‘Henry Burnand Garland, Lessing, Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1937, 107. 
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says explicitly that the author of Samuel Henzi was republican only in atti- 
tude.’ Because of the resulting ambiguity one feels compelled to inquire in 
how far there is real justification for connecting with Samuel Henzi and its 
author the concept of republicanism. 

A further problem confronts one in Lessing’s treatment of the historical 
material. Stahr’ and Oehlke’ contend that Lessing held himself to the histori- 
cal facts. But the historical rebel, Diicret, was not the villain that Lessing made 
him, and the young author himself took the attitude toward this change and 
others that it was enough that they ‘could be and the main matter did not suf- 
fer thereby.” Stahr’s and Oehlke’s contention must, therefore, be rejected. And 
there arises the question whether or not and in what way the deviations from 
fact are significant for the understanding of Lessing’s thought. This line of 
investigation leads eventually to a deeper understanding of the much-criticized 
‘black and white’ distribution of characters and to a consideration of Lessing’s 
early attitude toward revolution. 

2. 

It must be granted that the historical figure who inspired Lessing to plan 
his tragedy was a republican, that the locale of the play is the nominally 
republican city of Bern, and that the action and gestures of the characters are, 
therefore, predicated on ideas which are, at least, republican in color. These 
circumstances, however, indicate nothing as to Lessing’s own positive political 
convictions unless (1) in conceiving the action of the play he accepted and 
utilized ideas which are specifically republican and (2) he celebrated the hero 
as a man fighting for ends recognizably republican in character. 

Three assumptions of the play may be considered to belong to the repub- 
lican tradition. That Lessing accepted these assumptions as his own follows 
of necessity, for he could not otherwise have admired Henzi and would not 
have introduced them as strongly in the dialogue. The first of these assump- 
tions is the identification of the state and sovereignty with the people. Com- 
plementing this presupposition is the second that the government is the 
servant of the people and derives all its authority from the people. Henzi 
expresses both clearly and unequivocally in his demand that the council of 
Bern ‘recognize the fatherland as its master and be only what it is, the people’s 
tongue and hand’ (I, i, ll. 269-270). There follows from this position the 
third assumption, namely that the people has the right to resist tyranny on 
the part of its government and, if necessary, to depose the administrators of 
state authority. It is, of course, on this premise that Henzi and his compatriots 
act. 


*Stahr, op. cit., Il, 317f. 
*Stahr, op. cit., I, 117. 


7Oehlke, op. cit., I, 272. : 
*G. E. Lessing, Werke, edited. by Julius Petersen and Waldemar von Olshausen, Berlin, 


Deutsches Verlegshaus Bong Go., 1925-1935, VIII, 16. (Referred to hereafter with the abbre- 
viation PO.) . Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., I, 209. 
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But if it is true that the above ideas were part of the republican tradition, 
it is also true that acceptance of these ideas did not necessarily result in the 
preference for a republican form of government, at least, in the world of 
practical affairs. Helpful in making the 18th century familiar with these 
assumptions had been the debates of Milton with Salmasius in the 17th cen- 
tury and the doctrines promulgated in the 16th century by the Calvinists, 
Beza and Knox. These individuals might indeed be called republicans. But 
equally effective in acquainting the world with the assumptions basic to the 
action of Samuel Henzi had been the monarchomachic writings of the 
Huguenots, such pamphlets as the famed Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, and 
thinkers like Grotius, Althusius, Locke. The monarchomachs were by no means 
always anti-monarchic though they defended the right to resist. Grotius 
favored strong monarchical government. If Locke considered the republic to 
be the best form of government theoretically, he, nevertheless, held limited 
monarchy to be the most practical. In Lessing’s own time, Montesquieu, who 
did indeed regard the republic as the ideal but Utopian form of state, saw 
his practical ideal in a monarchy where classes and institutions formed checks 
and balances (essentially the monarchy before Richelieu and Louis XIV). 
Voltaire favored enlightened despotism. Thus it is not possible to deduce from 
Lessing’s acceptance of the people’s sovereignty and of the right to resist that 
he held any preference for republican institutions. 

An apparently more convincing reason for calling the fragment ‘repub- 
lican’ is Henzi’s expressed preference for a government ‘chosen’ by the people. 
Henzi seems a true republican when he wishes the council would accept his 
petition, reform, and earn the glory of ruling ‘a free people through [its] free 
choice (frete Wahl), (I, i, ll. 167-168). Here and when he speaks of the 
government as those whom ‘the people has chosen as the pillars of its freedom’ 
(I, i, 1. 83) , Henzi seems to have in mind the republican idea of a government 
elected by the people in political action. 

Of course, the use of the above idea was only proper since the setting of 
the play was republican Switzerland, and one need not assume that Henzi’s- 
preference was also Lessing’s. On the other hand, Lessing was so free in 
ascribing ideas and motivation to the characters that one would find it next 
to impossible to dissociate characters, especially Henzi, from the author. It is 
necessary, therefore, to examine more closely this concept of a government 
ruling ‘a free people through [its] free choice.’ 

It is to be noted first that whati Lessing opposed to government ‘through 
free choice’ was not despotism as such but—divinely instituted monarchy. Thus 
Henzi continues the speech from which was quoted above by stressing that a 
regent becomes great only by ruling ‘through free choice’ of the people, not 
by having as subjects ‘an army of human-like beings condemned by God to 
bondage.’ Can it possibly be, he asks, ‘that they consider themselves happy 
who brazenly put themselves in God’s place’ (I, i, ll. 169-172) ? 
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Even more important than this contrast are the following lines in which 
Henzi by implication defines ‘free choice’ as nothing more than ‘free consent.’ 
“That he does not die of shame,’ Henzi wonders, ‘who can be convinced that 
no heart grants him the honor which he usurps’ (I, i, ll, 173-174). This inter- 
pretation of ‘free choice’ as ‘free consent’ is, it will be remembered, in accord 
with the background of ideas which in some form or other must have been 
familiar to Lessing. The idea of a freely entered covenant between ruler and 
ruled was implicit in the feudal structure. The later theories of natural law, 
accepting the premise that government was contractual in character, held that 
covenants were binding because self-imposed, while ideas as to form and 
nature of the contract varied almost indefinitely. It was, of course, for most of 
these theories not necessary that the people constantly reafirm the covenant by 
political voice or that the power of government be limited (cf. Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Grotius, Pufendorf).’ Typical of this tradition of thought is the 
following statement from the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos: 

In a word, all kings were in the beginning elected. Those who to-day appear 

to accede to their kingdoms by inheritance were necessarily first established 

by the people. Although the people of certain countries are accustomed to 

choose their kings from a particular stock on account of its peculiar merits, 

nevertheless, it is the stock and not the branch that they choose.” 
It is evident from the above that Lessing might very well have used the expres- 
sion ‘free choice’ as nothing more than a euphemism for popular acceptance 
of a monarch by a people. 

Confirmation of the suggestion that Lessing did not think in specifically 
republican terms when using such concepts as ‘free choice’ can be found in the 
examination of Henzi’s complaints against and demands upon the council of 
Bern. There was, at least, one specifically republican issue at stake in the his- 
torical situation as Lessing knew it. According to the Berlinische privilegirte 
Zeitung, the original incident took place because the citizens of Bern had, in 
effect, been deprived of the right to elect certain officials and of the right to be 
considered for such offices. A few families held so many offices and had such 
power that ‘one could never obtain an office without the consent of these 
families.” Lessing, who was working for the Berlinische Zeitung when he 
wrote Samuel Henzi, could hardly have escaped hearing of this alleged cause 
for the revolt. But in the play he omitted all mention of this issue. Instead 
Henzi complains of the council’s self-interest, of its tyranny and favoritism, 
of exorbitant taxation, of the government’s deafness to petition and its sup- 
pression of the right to free speech (I, i, ll. 81-94). Instead of making any 


°Ct. George H. Sabine, A history of political theory, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1937, 4298. 
WR adings in political philosophy, ed. and trans. Francis Wm. Coker, New York, The Mac- 


millan Co., 1938, 352. : ; tink 
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real political demands such as the removal of those unfit for office or the 
institution of governmental reforms Henzi asks only that the council change 
its attitude and become the servant of the people (I, i, ll. 267-270). Instead 
of the demand for the right to elect officials Henzi voices the belief that 
freedom is not living without a ruler, but is: 

Only equal concern for the common weal . . . the pursuit of the truth which 

one feels, not that which the priest wishes to see for us . . . only unadulterat- 

ed justice when the poorer citizen entreats, only undisturbed choice of indif- 

ferent fashions and manners, only honourable toil which does not . . . have 

to feed the lazy belly of the great... (II, ii, ll. 458-468) . 

It is, of course, possible to stretch the meaning of ‘equal concern for the 
commonweal’ to include the responsibility of political self-rule. It is more 
likely, however, that Lessing meant no more by these words than the national 
patriotism and the feeling of social responsibility which he expressed himself 
in Der junge Gelehrte and Die Juden. Certainly this and every other demand 
made by Lessing’s Henzi could be attained under any form of enlightened 
despotism as the latter was thought of in those days. There is, in fact, hardly 
a demand here that Frederick the Great would not have felt he was trying to 
fulfill. 

But Lessing did not merely ignore an obvious republican issue and intro- 
duce such complaints and demands which can be described accurately only as 
anti-tyrannical not anti-monarchical or anti-authoritarian. It is just as impor- 
tant that he did not hesitate to connect with the supposedly republican gov- 
ernment of Bern every malpractice usually associated with despotism. Had he 
been partisan in his attitude toward a republican form of government such 
association would have been unlikely. A far more probable conclusion than 
that the author of Samuel Henzi held any republican convictions is that he 
was not at all concerned with forms of government, that he considered the 
system of government of no real importance. 

There can, of course, be no reason to deny that Lessing with Locke and 
Montesquieu might have considered a republic the ideal (i.e., the Utopian) 
form of state. But it seems clear from the above analysis that he gave no 
preference to the republic in the practical situation. Such restraint might 
have been caused by the fear of untoward consequences should he have pro- 
fessed republican views publicly. On the other hand, nothing in the thought- 
patterns of Samuel Henzi indicates any truly political interest whatsoever. 
The burden of proof must rest on those who ascribe republicanism to the 
young Lessing. 

In the meantime it seems best to avoid any connotation of republicanism 
when seeking a fitting term to describe Samuel Henzi and its author. There 
are available many terms to designate the religious and philosophical attitudes 
of the German Enlightenment. But here it would be a matter of choosing a 
‘label’ to distinguish the specifically social attitude expressed in Samuel Henzi. 
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For this purpose the accurate if somewhat vague description ‘non-political 
bourgeois liberal’ may be suggested. Because the term ‘bourgeois liberal’ is 
often used to distinguish a related attitude of the 19th century, a slight 
confusion is possible, if the suggested description is used. On the other hand, 
the proposed term fits well in that it implies the effort of the rising bourgeoisie 
to gain greater economic and social freedom and security for the individual 
below the nobility without recourse to political reform o1 change. 
oF 

At various points in the preceding discussion it became apparent that 
Lessing approached the material of his drama with little interest in producing 
an accurate portrayal of the original incident. He changed, omitted, added 
until the product was a generalized statement of the original happening, a 
statement historically inaccurate but, as Lessing might have phrased it, ‘philo- 
sophically’ true. This same tendency to abstract and generalize is to be noted 
in his treatment of his characters and their functions in the play. 

It was enthusiastic admiration for a real individual that inspired Lessing 
to write his fragment. But the characters who speak in Samuel Henzi are much 
less persons with specific individuality than personifications of types. The 
historical beings of flesh and blood had receded before the images of a gener- 
alized conception; in the process they were changed and rearranged, again to 
fit that conception. That such was the case Lessing indicated himself, probably 
unconsciously, in stating the plan for the tragedy. His purpose, he said, was 
‘to portray the rebel in contrast with the patriot, and the oppressor in contrast 
with the head-of-state. Henzi is the patriot, Diicret the rebel, Steiger the true 
head-of-state, and this or that councilman the oppressor.” Here the concepts, 
‘the patriot,’ etc., are clearly primary, the names and characters secondary in 
importance. 

The most striking instance of this process of generalization is the char- 
acter of Diicret. For the historical Diicret had nothing in common with the 
fictitious one except the name. The former, according to the Berlinische 
Zeitung, was highly honorable, a man of education and principle; he had a 
less active part in the conspiracy than the others and atoned for even this 
participation by life-imprisonment.* Only the fact that the real Diicret had 
been involved in other similar undertakings provides any actual link with the 
professional revolutionist, the agressive, ambitious, vindictive, ruthless, and 
traitorous character created by Lessing. The imaginary Diicret finds his proto- 
type not in the real person but in another fictitious character which formed 
a part of Lessing’s intellectual experience at the time when he conceived 
Samuel Henzi. That character was the central figure of Crébillon’s Catiline, 
which play Lessing had begun to translate in 1749 before he wrote Samuel 
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Henzi." Both Crébillon’s Catiline and Lessing’s Dicret arrange for popular 
revolt in an effort to usurp power themselves; both act in part from a desire 
for personal vengeance; both have only disdain for moral considerations; both 
seek marriage with the daughter of a leading citizen, Catiline with Cicero’s, 
Diicret with the daughter of Wernier, a friend and fellow-rebel of Henzi. 

Of the two reasons for Lessing’s replacing the real Diicret with the ficti- 
tious character, the first is to be sought in the rather obvious balance in the 
play between good (Henzi, the patriot, and Steiger, the true head-of-state) 
and bad (Diicret, the rebel, and this or that councilman, the oppressor) . This 
balance is particularly significant because it crosses the social and economic 
lines along which the two opposing parties are in general drawn up. There is 
another kind of crossing these lines in the participation in Henzi’s plot of 
Richard who stands in blood-relationship to the council (II, i, ll. 397-403) 
and may be presumed to belong to the oligarchy. In these circumstances one 
recognizes the application by Lessing of an idea expressed directly in the 
Berlinische Zeitung in 1751: 

People are creatures in which good and bad have equal measure (einander 

die Waage halt). To flee weakness and vice one must take leave not of the 

court but of life. Both are no greater at court, but only more dangerous be- 

cause of the general influence which they have upon the cther estates.* 

It may be noted in passing that it is due to this division of the characters 
along moral lines that Lessing’s fragment, instead of presenting the expected 
conflict between oppressed and oppressors, centers interest in the conflict of 
the good of each party with the evil of the same party. Richard leaves his 
social group to join Henzi’s because they both believe in the same principles; 
for the same reason there is no enmity between Henzi and Steiger, though they 
are members of opposing parties. The good of both parties are joined in the 
recognition of common moral principles; their purpose is the same, and there 
can be no real conflict between them. On the other hand, Henzi comes into 
conflict not only with the ‘oppressor’ but, inevitably, also with Diicret. And 
Steiger’s struggle with the ‘oppressor’ about the treatment of Henzi, we may 
be sure, was to be only symbolic of his general opposition in the interest of 
justice to the selfish tyranny of the ‘oppressor.’ 

The second and specific reason for Diicret’s réle in the fragment is to be 
found in his function within the revolutionary plot. The inclusion of Diicret 
in the group by Henzi and the others strikes the reader as remarkable because 
of two circumstances. First is the almost universal hatred which Diicret meets 


“The formal connection of Lessing’s fragment with Crébillon’s drama has been stressed often, 
most recently in Hans Rempel’s Tragédie und Komédie im dramatischen Schaffen Lessings, 
Neue Forschung no. 26, Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1935, 27. Schmidt, I, 217, 
has also suggested a possible connection between Lessing’s Samuel Henzi and Otway’s Venice 
preserved. There are similarities in situation between the fragment and the play which may 
not be mere coincidence. However, Otway’s drama furnished nothing for the inner action of 
Samuel Henzi. 
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among the conspirators. The second is the obvious care with which Henzi has 
chosen his compatriots (cf. I, i, ll. 123-144) because of a fear that any but 
the most honorable and unselfish would only replace old tyranny with new. 
Dicret, who is blood-thirsty, whose aims are revenge and personal power, evi- 
dently is not such a person whom Henzi would choose to take in. Furthermore, 
it is impossible to accept as the only reason for the failure to exclude Diicret 
Henzi’s fear that Diicret would then betray the plot (I, i, ll. 209-211). For 
this does not explain why Diicret was originally permitted to participate in 
Henzi’s plans. 

The real reason for Diicret’s membership in the conspiratorial group lies 
in the needs of the situation and in the character of the group. It is, on the 
one hand, necessary that the rebels have ready armed power as a threat or 
as an instrument to enforce their demands. As Wernier says most forcefully 
(I, i, ll. 147-154), the council will not respond if the ‘pressure’ is lacking. The 
very fact that an armed force has been organized and is held in readiness is 
proof that Wernier’s attitude is general and that the conspirators, more or less, 
expect to use this force. On the other hand, Lessing associated with the moral 
character of the revolutionary group an ineptitude in practical action and a 
lack of ruthless realism such as is necessary to the effective use of force. One 
need not guess from Henzi’s character that this association existed in Lessing’s 
mind. Lessing expressed this idea explicitly in the interchange (II, i) between 
Diicret on the one side and Richard and two other conspirators, Fuetter and 
Wyss, on the other. At the same time this exchange makes clear that Diicret’s 
real function in the revolutionary plot was to provide that practical and 
realistic element lacking in Henzi and his friends. 

Among the secondary members of Henzi’s group ruetter distinguishes 
himself by his resistance to Diicret’s influence and by his lovalty to Henzi and 
the latter’s ideals. It is, therefore, significant that Fuetter is the one to admit 
the rebels’ need of Diicret. When Fuetter angrily declares Diicret unfit for the 
task at hand, the latter counters contemptuously with the taunt that the con- 
spirators cannot do without him. And Fuetter must grant that they do need 
Diicret as ‘the doctor needs the poison which except in his hand causes only 
malicious murder’ (II, i, ll. 328-330). Following upon his admission there is 
convincing realism in Diicret’s scornful description of the others as people who 
had accomplished nothing toward the freeing of Bern before his coming, as 
people who could only ‘discuss, doubt, conclude’ and who, though courageous, 
would without him have been ‘at least, without weapons’ (II, i, ll. 337-346). 
And when Richard answers Diicret with a defiant demand that the latter 
refrain from further participation and let them show ‘if virtue only makes us 
cowardly citizens’ (II, i, ll. 393-396) the former admits in his very anxiety 
and in his phrasing the truth of Dicret’s challenge. It is, therefore, Lessing's 
own opinion which Diicret utters when he says Henzi has intelligence enough 
for a ring-leader, ‘but too much virtue’ (I, ii, ll. 273-274). 
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With the above in mind the real meaning of Lessing's Diicret becomes 
apparent. He is, on the one hand, the personification of that admixture of 
evil which Lessing assumed in any large group of individual!s. He is, secondly, 
representative of that ruthless and violent element necessary to the successful 
use of armed force. It is to be noted that with this ruthless and violent element 
Lessing associated blood-thirst, selfish ambition, hunger for power, disdain 
for moral values. In other words, if heedless violence be described as necessary 
to successful revolution, the associated characteristics may be described as 
inevitable in such an effort. If it is remembered that even in such men as 
Richard and Wyss there is something hard and impetuous to which Diicret 
may appeal and through which he may gain influence over them (cf. II, i), 
one can easily understand why Henzi fears that Diicret may drag them all 
down with him to his ruin (I, i, ll. 197-198) . 

Since Lessing had no real interest in systems of government or faith in any 
particular form (cf. part 2), revolution could have meant little more for him 
than the taking of power by one group from another. Only a morally superior 
group could then remove tyranny effectively and really give the people better 
government. From this point of view one understands Henzi’s insistence on 
the acceptance of his moral principles and his dissociation of himself from his 
compatriots when the latter, goaded by Diicret, seem about to throw caution 
to the winds and initiate violence and bloodshed (cf. II, ii). But, if this is so, 
Lessing must have viewed revolution as a social process with great apprehen- 
sion. He saw Diicret as a necessary and inescapable part of Henzi’s revolution- 
ary group, t.e., of any such group. Significant in this regard is Diicret’s stature 
as compared with Henzi. One is reminded of Lessing’s statement that people 
are creatures in which ‘good and bad have equal measure.’ Such a revolution- 
ary group, if successful in gaining power, could in Lessing’s opinion hardly 
have promised great improvement over the one displaced. Moreover, the pic- 
ture would have seemed even gloomier in view of the ineptitude of the morally 
superior in practical affairs as compared with the effectiveness of the evil. One 
need think here only of the way in which the thwarted Diicret was to turn 
matters to his advantage by betraying Henzi, and of the fact that Steiger’s 
attempt to save Henzi was to be frustrated by the quick and decisive action 
of the ‘opressors.’ ‘Thus it is possible on the evidence of Samuel Henzi alone 
to be fairly certain that Lessing very early came to regard revolution as a 
highly dubious means to remove intolerable conditions and to gain better 
government. 


4. 

However, Lessing’s early attitude toward the problem of revolution found 
expression not only in Samuel Henzi. Additional evidence may be sought in 
his conception for a tragedy on Massaniello, for here the pattern of ideas is 
recognizably similar as well as complementary to that of Samuel Henzi. 
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Massaniello, of which he wrote his brother Karl in 1773, Lessing had 
conceived about 1754 as a drama with a ‘modernized Hercules’ as hero. 
Massaniello, Tomasso Aniello (1622-1647), was for ten days the captain- 
general of Naples after leading a successful revolt against the exorbitant 
taxation and oppression of Spanish rule. For a few days he ruled army and 
mob with strict discipline and administered justice with a firm but fair hand. 
After a time, however, something seems to have snapped in his mind. He 
became a tyrant who condemned to death those who disagreed with him or 
did not obey his order. He rode madly through the streets of Naples striking 
with his sword those who got in his way or neglected to show the respect he 
judged due him. Evidently Lessing knew a version of the story which held 
the breakdown of Massaniello’s mind to be the result of ‘the direct physical 
work of his enemies.’ Lessing, however, believed it possible to explain the 
final distintegration of Massaniello’s mind ‘through entirely natural causes 
in himself.’ 

The psychological process which Lessing had in mind was that which 
he had described in the early Theatralische Bibliothek with reference to por- 
traying Hercules’ madness in a modern manner. ‘There Lessing suggested 
that nothing was ‘more closely related than courage and arrogance (Ubermut), 
than arrogance and madness.’ Then he continued: 

Let Hercules be portrayed as a hero of great courage and valour; let him 

have executed successfully the greatest deeds; let him resolve to do even great- 

er. But his too great confidence in his own powers brings him to a proud dis- 

dain of the gods. Let him gradually get involved in his own designs; furnish 

him with a flatterer who by means of extravagant praise stifles his feeling of 
being human, a feeling which is weak even without this. If the poet knows 
how to present all these stages successfully, I am sure that the spectator will 

in the end be inclined to regard the complete madness of Hercules as an en- 

tirely natural consequence. 

What Lessing described here is, of course, an extreme case of a process familiar 
to all. Success gained through ability, self-confidence, and courage change the 
individual until in his own mind his ability becomes infallibility, his self- 
confidence superiority, his courage arrogance. When there is also adulation 
on the part of the masses and ceaseless praise from sycophants, the spiral ends 
in the individual’s demand that others recognize his superiority and in the 
ruthless enforcement of that demand where there is power to do so. 

How Lessing would have applied this process to Massaniello is obvious 
and does not need restatement. Important is, however, the fact that Lessing 
thought of Massaniello in such terms despite the high regard in which he 
held the Neapolitan hero. Hercules was from the beginning an individualist, 
an egotist, a man with little consciousness of being only human. Massaniello, 


#Al] quotations with reference to Massaniello here and in the following have been taken 
from PO, X, 160. 
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‘ 
on the other hand, was a character to whom Lessing was attracted by ‘his 
unselfish determination to risk his life for the good of others’ and by ‘the 
great abilities which circumstance and need developed and brought to view 
in such a rude individual.’ One may, therefore, regard Massaniello as 
something of a Henzi, one of rougher cloth, with less intellectual and moral 
clarity and firmness, but with the necessary courage and recklessness to 
utilize violence to achieve his purpose. Perhaps one might better compare 
Massaniello to Richard and Wyss, who were preponderantly moral in make-up 
but also had an admixture of the rash and harsh to which Diicret might 
appeal. At any rate, despite the originally dominant benevolence of purpose 
Massaniello was to succumb to the feeling of success and superiority and to 
the temptations of privilege and power. He was to become an egotist and 
tyrant. In view of Lessing’s formula, ‘courage and arrogance—arrogance and 
madness,’ one seems justified in assuming that in Lessing’s mind Massaniello’s 
‘madness’ of egotism and tyranny grew from the very courage and over- 
confidence which made him capable of breaking with the humanitarian moral 
code to institute violence ending in death, destruction, and plunder. Here 
again then one finds the connection in Lessing’s mind between tyranny and 
oppression and the elements necessary to effective revolutionary action. 

Since Samuel Henzi and Massaniello were concerned with revolution at 
different stages of development (Henzi, beginning; Massaniello, end) the ideas 
basic to the conception of each complement each other. The elements which 
endangered Henzi’s purpose would also have played a corresponding part in 
Massaniello’s case. And the blandishments which were to make 
Massaniello a tyrant would also have been at work in Henzi’s group if the 
revolt had been successful. The two conceptions together, therefore, represent 
a statement of Lessing’s attitude toward revolution which more than any 
other expressions, direct or indirect, on his part explain his inclusion some 
twenty-five and more years later in Ernst und Falk of the dictum: ‘What costs 
blood is certainly not worth blood.’ 


Oy 

The attitude Lessing took toward the problem of revolution in these 
early years is in harmony with the non-political bourgeois liberalism in ideas 
described in the second part of this paper. The lack of interest in republican 
reforms, the failure to be anti-authoritarian though anti-tyrannical are clear 
indications that Lessing saw no solution of present problems in a change of 
political system. Nor, as we have seen, did he envisage any improvement 
following a change of personnel through revolution. The real difficulty for 
Lessing was not the system or the individuals of any one group but the 
general inadequacy of morality and of the feeling of communal responsibility 
against the power of selfish interest. This, in essence, was to be the tragedy 
of Samuel Henzi. The need was for a change of orientation within the nation, 
within each individual; for only those of moral stature could deserve and 
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maintain freedom. Such a ‘conversion’ could take place as easily at one 
level of society as at another, if one assumed, as Lessing did in those early 
years, that there was no difference between the various social groups. Hence 
Henzi had no interest in changing the membership of the council. Without 
a change of mind and heart change of political system was futile; with the 
change of mind and heart political change became unnecessary. 

It is true that Lessing in the 14th of the Kritische Briefe (1753) expressed 
a desire for a ‘republican liberty which [he] would introduce everywhere, if 
[he] could.’* But there is nothing to show that Lessing saw the necessity 
of introducing republican political institutions in order to obtain this freedom. 
As the analysis of Samuel Henzi has shown, it was typical of his attitude when 
in another statement in the Berlinische Zeitung (1751) he insisted that to 
devise systems and forms of government was useless labor except for the 
‘philosopher-king’ and that the latter could write a perfect manual of ad- 
ministration only for those who found themselves in all his circumstances, 
who thought as nobly, who ruled at the same time and over the same people. * 


6. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the findings presented in the previous 
sections help explain why Lessing did not complete Samuel Henzi. 

Lessing conceived and began to write his tragedy about the Swiss rebel 
while deeply moved by the news of Henzi’s death and while convinced that 
Henzi would be a ‘worthy hero for a really noble tragedy.” Mixed with this 
admiration for Henzi’s character was probably also some sympathy for his 
cause. At any rate, the whole first act witnesses to the enthusiasm Lessing 
must have had for his subject. Throughout this act Henzi appears not only 
as an individual of noble character but also as a strong leader (cf. Wernier’s 
faith in him), careful to avoid unnecessary bloodshed but determined to 
accomplish his purpose. His encounter with Diicret in the second scene and 
the inevitable contrast of the two individuals help to give Henzi stature, as 
Lessing no doubt intended they should. 

But whatever the results at the level of intended character contrast, 
Henzi does not tip the scale in his favor at the lower level of specific 
argument and dialogue. No doubt Lessing was in sympathy with Henzi’s 
reluctance to use force and his determination to avoid all unnecessary blood- 
shed. Nevertheless, when it came to giving Diicret arguments in favor of 
immediate and strong action the author could not escape putting into Diicret’s 
mouth contentions which were convincing in their realism (cf. I, ii, 11. 266- 
285). Even in the first act, therefore, Henzi appears as the less practical, 
Diicret as the more practical of the two men. 


SPO VUE 134. 
#*PO, IX, 200. 
#PO, Vill, 154. 
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It is impossible to know whether or not Lessing intended this contrast 
at the lower level when he began to write his play. It may very well be that 
in mulling over the situation and in working out the dialogue of this second 
scene he presented Diicret unintentionally with ideas and arguments the 
significance of which Lessing did not recognize until after he had written 
them down. In any case, it is a fact that in the next act Fuetter and the 
others were to admit explicitly that Diicret was the effective organizer of the 
means necessary to the planned coup. By the writing of the second act, there- 
fore, Lessing had reached a stage at which he regarded Diicret, the villain, as 
evil but practical and capable of decisive action whereas Henzi, by contrast, 
began to appear too restricted by his virtue for effectual action of the kind 
demanded by the situation. 

The second and final act of the fragment consists of two scenes. In the 
first Diicret tries with some success to undermine the conspirators’ confidence 
in Henzi. It is in this scene that Fuetter, Wyss, and Richard are forced to 
concede their need of Diicret and to admit, by implication, their and Henzi’s 
ineptitude in practical action. In the second scene of this act Henzi succeeds 
in regaining control of the group by dispelling the distrust of him which 
Diicret had been able to arouse. Thus this second scene is only the completion 
of the incident begun in the first and presents no real further progress of the 
action. The end of the fragment’s action coincides, therefore, with the com- 
pletion of the delineation of the two main characters, 1.e., with the statement. 
that the evil Diicret, in contrast to the morally good but practically inept 
Henzi, is the efficacious member of the revolutionary group. 

As we know from the previous analysis of Diicret’s place and significance 
in the fragment the introduction of this character meant that Lessing’s 
restlessly analytical mind had begun to work on the material which he was 
using, that he had begun to seek the general in the specific, and that his 
drama was eventually to become an attempt to portray the general through 
the specific. His orginally uncritical enthusiasm had given way to critical 
consideration. His admiration for Henzi may not have diminished, but he 
could no longer accept without reservations the course of action taken by 
Henzi, namely that of armed revolution. He could no longer portray 
revolution without taking into consideration the dangers of such action when, 
as he believed firmly, an admixture of evil was inevitable in any group. But 
the greater the dangers involved because of this inevitable evil element, the 
more careful Henzi had to become in order not to initiate action unacceptable 
to himself and to 18th century morality. Henzi’s blamelessness was necessary 
to his being a ‘worthy hero’ both for Lessing’s contempcraries and for the 
author himself. * 


Cf. the statement of the Berlinische Zeitung (Aug. 8, 1749) that a man of Henzi’s character 
could not have been capable of violence and bloodshed. PO, X, 57. 
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At the same time the realistic and practical part of Lessing’s mind, the 
mind exhibited in his polemics to such disastrous effect for his opponents, 
realized more and more that, while virtue hampered realistic action, heedless 
self-interest unrestrained by considerations of virtue led to effective action. 
Thus Diicret became more and more the active individual of the conspiracy, 
whereas Henzi became increasingly the passive foil for Diicret. 

But once Henzi became a passive hero it was impossible for Lessing to 
complete the drama. The hero of an anti-tyrannical drama which like Samuel 
Henzi was poor in personal and emotional relationships could not be dramatic- 
ally effective, if he was ineffectual in action and became, more or less, the 
victim of the machinations of others. Passive virtue could be noble and dram- 
atically effective where passive resistance to evil could gain the victory by 
maintaining the inner purity of mind and heart so essential to the 18th 
century concept of goodness. Passive virtue could become pitiful in the 
pathos and tears of a young, inexperienced woman such as the heroine of 
Miss Sara Sampson. But Henzi was a grown man and supposed to be the 
leader of other men. The situation demanded of him prompt and vigorous 
opposition to evil in order to benefit the public. Under such circumstances 
a virtue, the main strength of which was passive resistance to evil in order to 
preserve personal blamelessness, could only seem weak. A pathetic Henzi could 
not carry the drama. 

Had Lessing approached the material of Samuel Henzi with clear political 
convictions he might easily have completed the play. For it would have been 
no more inaccurate to leave out the Steigers and make the whole council a 
symbol of tyranny than it was to insert under the name of Diicret a fictitious 
character entirely different from the historical individual. Had Lessing 
followed this course, i.e., had the real Samuel Henzi been for him the repre- 
sentative of a political faith, the fictitious Henzi would have become the 
leader of strong and realistic action in defense of acceptable principles 
against a vicious and abhorrent tyranny. 

Lessing’s belief that people were basically the same in every class made 
impossible for him the completion of any political drama where there was 
a conflict between classes until Emilia Galotti. Without strong political 
convictions making him partisan to certain ideas and their bearers he could 
not portray one side as virtuous and the other side as wholly evil. And so 
not only Samuel Henzi but also Das befreite Rom, Virginia, and Massantello 
remained no more than conceptions and fragments. Political tragedy became 
possible for him only after his experience had taught him that, though people 
might everywhere be the same, class-conflict was inevitable because class- 
interest and class-training developed self-interest.” With this realization 


“Cf. Rempel, Tragédie und Komédie im dramatischen Schaffen Lessings, 30. 
2Cf. Ernst und Falk, 2. Gesprich; also Friedrich Nicolai’s note, PO, XX, 202. 
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his own opposition to the ruling class could become active and express itself 
in a tragedy like Emilia Galotti. For Lessing could then portray real conflict 
between classes, a conflict based not on their differences as human beings but 
on their being equally the victims of the inevitable division of society into 
groups with distinct functions and narrow interests. 

At the writing of Samuel Henzi, however, Lessing, the son of a non- 
political religious and social heritage, had not gone beyond the religio-moral 
approach of his age to social problems. ‘There was yet a long road -to travel 
before he could become the author of Emilia Galotti. 


THE PELERINAGE DE CHARLEMAGNE AND 
WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY 


Urban T. Holmes, Jr. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


In recent years no Old French epic, except perhaps the Chanson de 
Roland, has attracted as much attention from the critics as the Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne. Chief among the studies on this poem are those of Mrs. 
L. H. Loomis, T. P. Cross, D. Scheludko, T. Heinermann, and of the late 
R. C. Bates.* While more concerned with the inner meaning of the 
Pélerinage than they were with its origin, none the less nearly all these 
scholars have expressed dissatisfaction with Bédier’s interpretation of the 
setting in which it was composed. Scheludko was primarily concerned with 
the parallels to Slavic folk themes which he saw reflected in the poem and yet 
he remarked: “Das ist wohl ein Irrtum der Bédier von seiner Pélerinage- 
Theorie diktiert wurde. Der Dichter verfasst einen Abenteuerroman nach 
einem bestimmten méarchenhaften Schema und verfolgt nur den rein 
kiinstlerischen literarischen Zweck, ein tendenzfreies Gedicht. eine geistreiche 
Chanson de geste zu dichten.’* Scheludko adds that the date of composition 
must be later than 1130 since Guillaume Fierabras is called Guillaume 
d’Orange in the Pélerinage, and the Prise d’Orange can not be earlier than 
1130. Heinermann, who wished above all to prove that the epic in question 
was a heroic-comic poem of the Second Crusade period (1147-9), perhaps 
composed in the entourage of Eleanor of Aquitaine, added: ‘Es ist tiberhaupt 
fraglich, ob das Gedicht mit dem Lendit unmittelbar in Beziehung gebracht 
werden darf, d.h. ob es etwa auf dem Jahrmarkt zur Verherrlichung der 


3D, Scheludko, ‘Zur Komposition der Karlsreise,’ ZRP, LIJI (1933), 317-25; T. Heinermann, 
‘Zeit und Sinn der Karlsreise,’ ZRP, LVI (1936) , 497-562; Laura H. Loomis, ‘Observations on 
the Pélerinage de Charlemagne, MP, XXV_ (1927-8), 331-49; T. P. Cross, ‘The Gabs,’ ibid., 
349-54; Robert C. Bates, ‘Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne: a Baroque Epic,’ Yale Romanic 
Studies, XVIII, 1-47; L. A. Vigneras, ‘L’Abbaye de Charroux et la légende du Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne,’ RR, XXXII (1941), 121-28. Miss Anna Hatcher has in press with Studies in 
Philology an article replying to some of R. C. Bates’ textual comments. The earlier bib- 
liography on the Pélerinage is listed very fully in the F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire 
archéologique chrétienne, III, col. 764, note 7. 

2S$cheludko, loc. cit., 317. 
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Reliquer vorgetragen wurde’.* Despite such published remarks as these, few 
scholars in this country seem to be aware that Bédier’s theory insofar as it 
touches upon the Pélerinage has been shaken. R. C. Bates, who was making 
a general study of this epic expressed his doubts but went no further: 

It is to be doubted if anyone with no preconceived ideas, reading either the 

Pélerinage, or more so, another poem of the Relics, Fierabras, could agree 

with Bédier in his statement that the Relics are the principal characters .. We 

find here no more about pilgrimage routes than we do in the Roland... 

there is no Lendit; and as for the merchants, the only thing about them is a 

gratuitously slighting remark . . . Which may be why Bédier is forced to 

admit that it is in very truth the most obscure of all the chansons de geste.* 
The opinion of Mrs. Laura Hibberd Loomis was expressed to me in con- 
versation, in fact her expression of doubt is largely responsible for my decision 
to write the present article. 

The theory widely accepted today is referred to as Bédier’s theory al- 
though, as far as the Pélerinage is concerned, Bédier did little more than 
soften somewhat the more positive assertions, made before him, by Gaston 
Paris and Léon Gautier. Bédier agreed that the author of this epic must 
have known the general theme of an ‘official’ account in Latin prose, pre- 
served at the Abbey of Saint-Denis. This is the ‘Descriptio qualiter Karolus 
Magnus clavum et coronam Domini a Constantinopoli Aquis Grani detulerit, 
qualiter Carolus Calvus hec ad sanctum Dyonisium retulerit’. (We shall 
follow the general practice and call this the Descriptio.) Bédier goes on to 
say: 

Non pas que le jongleur ait necessairement pAli sur le texte de la Descriptio; 

il n’est pas méme nécessaire qu’il l’ait lu. . . il suffit qu’il ait entendu, parmi 

les badauds, l’un des sermons en plein air que pronongait ]’évéque du haut 

du Perron du Lendit; le commun des marchands et des pélerins du Lendit 

devaient en savoir aussi long que lui.° 
But Bédier continued to believe that the Old French Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne was, above all, ‘un récit de translation de reliques’. The jongleur 
knew also that: 

Compiégne possédait un saint suaire, qu’il y avait 4 Aix-la-Chapelle ou A 

Laon une chemise de la Vierge, du lait de la Vierge 4 Saint-Riquier ou 

ailleurs, que le clou, la couronne d’épines et le bras de Saint Siméon étaient 

a Saint-Denis, et que Charlemagne était allé de sa personne quérir tous ces 

trésors 4 Jérusalem et 4 Constantinople. 

Since, according to Bédier’s indication, it seems that ‘le clou et la couronne’ 
were declared sto be at Saint-Denis after 1108, and the Lendit was instituted 
in their honor in 1109, this gives a terminus a quo date for the composition 
of the Pélerinage. 


*Heinermann, loc. cit., 524. 

‘Bates, loc. cit., 4, note 5; 5-6. 

"Les légendes épiques (ed. 1921), IV, 154-155. 
%ibid., 154-5. 
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Gaston Paris was the first to associate the Lendit with the poet of the 
Pélerinage: ‘C’est le plus ancien produit de l’esprit parisien qui soit arrivé 
jusqu’a nous. Le poéte était sirement de I’Ile de France, et sans doute de 
Paris.’” Gautier concurred: ‘Il est trés probable que l’auteur était originaire 
de Paris et qu’il y a composé sa chanson pour étre chantée a la foire du 
Lendit. Bref, on peut adopter ici les conclusions de M. Gaston Paris.’* To 
quote Gaston Paris further: 

A cété de cette version monastique [the Descriptio] et pour ainsi dire of- 

ficielle sur l’origine des reliques de Saint-Denis, il en circulait d’autres parmi 

le peuple . . . la foire de ’Endit réunissait un grand concours de gens, 

attirés, les uns par l’exhibition des reliques, les autres par les acheteurs 

rassemblés et les mises en vente . . . Les jongleurs arrivaient donc en grand 
nombre et cherchaient a captiver les auditeurs; rien de plus indiqué que de 
leur chanter l’expédition ot Charlemagne avait rapporté le clou et la 
couronne qu’ils venaient de vénérer . . . Notre chanson est la plus populaire, 

comme elle est la plus ancienne, de toutes ces narrations poétiques. L’im- 

portance particuliére qu’elle accordait aux reliques rapportées par Charle- 

magne était sans doute indiquée dans des vers placés soit au commencement 

soit a la fin, vers qui ont disparus de notre manuscrit et que la mise en prose 

et les traductions étrangéres ont également omis.® 
If we read this passage correctly, Gaston Paris’s chief argument that the 
Pelerinage was ‘un récit d’une translation de reliques’ is based upon the 
supposition that this was stressed in what are now lost sections of the poem. 
Both Gaston Paris and Gautier were troubled by the fact that the only 
surviving manuscript of this poem (Br. Mus. 16, E. VIII) is in Anglo-Norman 
dress. Gautier said: 

Le Voyage a été tout d’abord écrit 4 Paris ou aux environs de Paris. Un 

manuscrit de ce poéme parisien aura été acheté pendant le Lendit 4 un 

jongleur francais par un pélerin anglais qui l’aura emporté dans son pays et 

l’y aura fait copier. Ce n’est 14 qu’une hypothése, mais elle semble fort 

vraisemblable.” 

The last sentence might well sum up the whole of the argument which 
Gaston Paris, Gautier and Bédier presented for the origins of this poem. 
None of the three has ever presented conclusive evidence for the theory 
of Parisian origin. At the outset it was the enthusiasm expressed by Gaston 
Paris at his lecture before the Institut de France on December 7, 1877, which 
made the theory convincing, and, as Scheludko has said, it suited Bédier’s 
theory of epic origins to associate this poem with an ecclesiastical foundation. 
The success of the theory can be judged from such a statement as the follow- 
ing which appeared in a reference work which is highly competent on matters 


"La poésie au moyen-age, Paris, 1887. I, 118. See especially the article published by Gaston 
Paris in the Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire de Paris et de I’Ile-de-France, IV (1877), 
164-7. 

®Les épopées francaises, III, 275. 

°R, IX (1880), 32-3; 35. 

Wop. cit., III, 275. 
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of the mediaeval Church: ‘Nous avons vu qu’elle [the Pélerinage] a été com- 
posée pour étre chantée a la foire de l’Endit, entre Paris et Saint- Denis, tout 
nous indique que le poéte était de I’Ile-de-France et sans doute de Paris.’ * 

Let us examine the evidence which can be found in the Pélerinage which 
might support the contention of Gaston Paris. The principal argument is 
that the Old French poem shows influence from the Descriptio which 
(presumably) could only be acquired in some way at the Lendit. In the 
Descriptio certain Relics are brought by Charlemagne from Constantinople 
to Aix-la-Chapelle: piece of True Cross, clothing of Infant Jesus, arm of Saint 
Simeon, nail of the Cross, Crown of Thorns, the sudarium, and the shirt of 
the Virgin.” Later Charles the Bald took the True Cross, the nail, and the 
Crown of Thorns to the Abbey of Saint-Denis.” Of these seven Relics 
mentioned five are to be found among the thirteen which are brought from 
Jerusalem to Saint-Denis and France by Charlemagne in the Pélerinage. These 
thirteen are: arm of Saint Simeon, head of Saint Lazarus, a nail, the Crown 
of Thorns, blood of Saint Stephen, the sudarium of Our Lord, the chalice of 
the Last Supper, the dish, the knife, the beard of St. Peter, hair from his 
head, the milk of the Virgin, the shirt of the Virgin. * 

Certainly these two lists of Relics can not be considered very close. 
Although it is generally believed that not more than four nails could have 
been used at the Crucifixion, at least twenty were preserved in ecclesiastical 
shrines. The Crown of Thorns and the piece of the True Cross were Relics 
frequently mentioned. I will not say it was not known to our jongleur of 
the Pélerinage that Saint-Denis claimed to have a nail and a Crown of Thorns 
subsequent to 1108, but such information was certainly not confined to the 
Lendit of Saint-Denis. (The Pélerinage does not include the Cross.) Later 
Philip Augustus gave an arm of Saint Simeon to Notre Dame in Paris. * 

As a matter of fact, the Descriptio was not considered a trustworthy 
document at Saint-Denis. It is hard to believe that the Bishop, or any one 
else, would have quoted from it at the Lendit. Ronald Walpole has studied 
the Descriptio and the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle with great care in a recent 
work. We shall quote from him: 


The Turpin quickly achieved a certain popularity. It was widely copied in 
Latin, and some eight French and Provengal translations attest an interest 


"“Cabrol et Leclercq, op. cit., III, col. 769. 

“Descriptio, ed. F. Castets, in Rev. Lang. Rom., XXXVI (1892) , 458. 
*ibid., 474. 

“Pélerinage, lines 163-89: 

E vunt a saint Denis, al moster sunt entrez. 

Karlemaines se culchet a oreisuns, li ber .. . 

Le clou et la corune si ad mis sur l’auter, 

E les altres reliques depart par sun regnet (lines 863-7) . I am citing from an edition of 
the Anglo-Norman text of the Pélerinage prepared for me by W. R. Lansberg. This is still 
unpublished. ; 

*Alfred Franklin, Les variétés parisiennes, Paris, 1901, p. 213. The towns possessing the nails 
are listed by Carol et Leclercq, op. cit., VII, col. 1153. 
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on the part of those who used only the vernacular. But the Descriptio made 

no such progress. It was a mere unscrupulous fabrication, and its impudent 

assertions were made so grossly and at such tedious length that they failed to 

persuade many, and were even rejected by a few. . . Hélinand was at pains 

to correct some of the glaring chronological inconsistencies in the Descriptio, 

though he admits the Turpin without comment, and so did Alberic of Trois- 

Fontaines after him . . . Denied admission to the Latin chronicles of Saint- 

Denis, the Descriptio and the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle do not appear in 

official history until Primat’s translation which was nearing completion in 

1274... They were used together for the first time in the Vita Karoli Magni 

which Frederick Barbarossa caused to be compiled on the occasion of Charle- 

magne’s canonization in 1165.* 

Granted that Walpole’s reasoning is correct, this brings out two points 
in contradiction to Gaston Paris and Bédier. First, the monks of Saint-Denis 
did not take the Descriptio itself very seriously, and secondly it is evident 
that the contents of the Descriptio were known in other places than Saint- 
Denis. 

Certainly our jongleur did not need to learn at the Lendit his informa- 
tion, or rather misinformation, on the supposed voyage of Charlemagne to 
Constantinople. L. A. Vigneras has recently pointed out that the Abbey of 
Charroux in Poitou had a document, earlier than 1085, which speaks of 
the trip of Charles the Great to Constantinople whence he brought back to 
Charroux the Sainte Prépuce.” Léon Gautier demonstrated how the 
Chronicon of Benedetto di Santo Andrea del Soratto, in the 10th century, 
started this legend by distorting a passage in Einhardt’s Life of Charlemagne. 
One did not need to set foot in Paris to know of this tale. 

It so happens that William of Malmesbury has certain passages in his 
De gestis regum Anglorum libri quinque which should be compared with the 
legend of the Pélerinage and its Relics. We do not know a great deal about 
William of Malmesbury, least of all the details of his sources. Molinier says 
of him: ‘né en Wessex, de race mélée, moine 4 Malmesbury dés 1095-1097; 
armarius et préchantre du monastére, il enrichit la bibliothéque; lié avec 
Robert de Glocester; fidéle 4 l’impératrice Mathilde, mort aprés 1142.’ The 
De gestis regum Anglorum were ‘Edités en 1125, puis avant 1135, enfin vers 
1140. L’auteur a connu a peu prés tout ce qui existait de son temps sur 
histoire d’Angleterre; il a un godt particulier pour les légendes. As far as 
we know William was never on the continent, nor at the Lendit; but he must 
have wandered over England visiting the monastic and cathedral libraries. 
Among his statements is one that suggests the whole theme of the ‘Pélerinage: 
‘Quid cognomen [of Emperor] licet invitus ut insuetum admisisset, postea 


“Charlemagne and Roland, Berkeley, 1944, 396-7. (Univ. Cal. Pub. Mod. Phil. XXI). 


“See Vigneras reference in note 1, ; ; 
i iaetate Molinier, Les sources de V’histoire de France, Paris, Picard, 1901. I, 228-29. No. 


1987. 
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tamen, animositate qua decebat contra imperatores Constantinopolitanos 
defendens, Ludovico filio hereditorium contradidit.” 

The italics are mine. This says plainly that Charlemagne defended his 
imperial crown as was fitting against the emperors of Constantinople and 
then left it as a heritage to his son Louis. This defense of the crown against 
a ruler of Constantinople is certainly parodied in the initial and final sections 
of the Pélerinage. It is as though some one deliberately amused himself by 
showing Charlemagne defending the wearing of his crown (in a boastful way 
rather than by force of arms). 

William of Malmesbury knew also that Hugh, the father of Hugh 
Capet, Count of Paris, was supposed to possess certain Relics in 926 A.D. 
This Hugh sent to King Athelstane in Britain and asked for the hand of the 
King’s fourth sister. He presented as gifts certain Relics, among them: 

. particulam sanctae et adorandae crucis crystallo inclusam . . . portiuncu- 
lam quoque coronae spineae, eodem modo inclusum . . . partem vero crucis 
et coronae Malmesbiriae delegavit, quorum sic sustentaculo adhuc vigere 
locum ...”™ 

So William’s own monastery of Malmesbury claimed to have Relics 
of the Passion which came to it from Paris. Doubtless William’s source had 
it that Charles the Bald (or perhaps Charles the Great) had brought such 
Relics from Constantinople, for William says in another place, while treating 
the defense of Chartres against the Norsemen: ‘Camisiam quoque ejusdem 
virginis, quam Carolus Calvus cum aliis reliquiis a Constantinopoli advexerat, 
in modum vexilli super propugnacula . . . exponunt.’ * 

It seems clear to me that William of Malmesbury, an English monk, 
found somewhere in England material comparable to what is in the Descriptio 
of Saint-Denis and in the Pélerinage. But for him it was Charlemagne who 
defended his honor against Constantinople and Charles the Bald who brought 
back the Relics from Constantinople. Are we to assume that William of 
Malmesbury also attended the Lendit at Paris, or are we to think that he 
read the Anglo-Norman manuscript of the Pélerinage which Gautier says was 
perhaps ‘acheté pendant le Lendit 4 un jongleur frangais par un pélerin 
anglais?’ Neither of these is likely. The tale that Charles of France 
(Charlemagne or Charles the Bald) had gone to the East was not a monopoly 
of the Descriptio. Peter the Hermit at the time of the First Crusade expected 
to find a road along the Danube travelled by Charlemagne. * 

My arguments thus far have been entirely negative. To formulate a 
new theory on the origins of the Péler’nage is a task that can not be assumed 
lightly. Bédier himself thought that the poem was a parody: 


Ed. E. Stubbs (Rolls Series) , I, 72. 

*ibid., I, 138. 

2ibid., I, 150-51. 

2Historiens des Croisades, Occidentaux, Ill, 121. 
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Néanmoins dans la suite des ages, son intention parodique, si visblement pa- 


rodique, a été plus d’une fois méconnue . . . C’est le sort commun des ironis- 
tes, des parodistes, des caricaturistes, que leurs ouvrages ne soient pleinement 
intelligibles qu’a leurs contemporains .. . * 


Such a caricature or parody as the Pélerinage would be more pointed if it 
were written by a Norman or an Anglo-Norman. The deeds of Charlemagne 
were a tradition which belonged to the continental French, more especially 
to those who owed allegiance to the King at Paris. Furthermore the Relics 
of France must often have aroused some discord, among the followers of the 
English King—particularly when similar Relics were claimed for their own 
shrines. To one who knew that Charlemagne was supposed to have contended 
for his crown with the emperors of Constantinople (as reported by William 
of Malmesbury) a delicious parody could easily have suggested itself. The 
surviving manuscript is Anglo-Norman. The name of Hue the Strong may 
have been taken over from a list of Celtic kings. Surely the gabs and other 
details which Mrs. Loomis, Kenneth Webster, and T. P. Cross attributed to 
Celtic tradition would not have been out of place in such a parody. It has 
been stated often that this little epic is most friendly to the Franks. I can 
not see how this view could be held seriously. The poet of the Pélerinage 
mentions that the Franks would have stolen and broken up the golden 
plough if it had been left unguarded in their country (Pel. 326-8). The 
boastfulness and gluttony of the Franks, as well as their lechery, are em- 
phasized throughout. 

There is one small bit of evidence which can be offered for what it is 
worth, In line 423-4 of the Pélerinage we have: 

Une escharbuncle i luist e cler reflanbeat 
Confite en une estache del tens le rei Golias™ 

Naturally no section of western Europe had a strict monopoly on Golias 
but Raby does say: 

It was the English tradition that has propagated the name and contributed 

to the creation of the literary phantom known as Golias. This is certainly 

justified by the evidence, part of which is the abundance of English manu- 

scripts containing poems ascribed to Golias or bearing similar superscrip- 
tion.” 

Although I may not have presented a strong case in the pages which 
the reader has just perused, it can still be said with justice that many modern 
critics no longer believe that the Pélerinage de Charlemagne was inspired by 
the Lendit, nor that it was necessarily composed in the Paris area. If one 
wishes to persist in this opinion, however, he should at least give it the name 
of the Gaston Paris-Bédier Theory and not attribute it solely to Bédier. 
=Yégendes épiques, IV, 151-53. 


*Cited from Anglo-Norman text. See note 14. 
%4 History of Secular Latin Poetry, Oxford Press, 1934. IL, 214-15. 
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1, THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 
Despite the fact that the Council of Trent and its engendered Counter- 
Reformation almost immediately preceded the first flowering of Baroque ex- 
pression, a number of critics persist in denying any relationship between the 
two. Aubrey Bell maintains, for example, the following: 
| It is sometimes held that the Baroque is the typical art of the Counter-Re- 
_ formation, but on that asumption it is not easy to explain why it did not 
begin to flourish until half a century after the Council of Trent, when Philip 
II was in his grave.’ 
Bell’s conception of the Baroque is partially revealed even in this excerpt; for 
him, as for so many others who still think of the term Baroque mainly in its 
original application to the plastic arts, it is merely a style, a crystallization and 
complication of expressive techniques. As such, it only is to be derived from 
some immediate cause: search for variation, foreign influences, etc. Approach- 
ing the problem from this purely stylistic point of view, it would indeed be 
difficult to blame the excesses of, say, conceptismo and culteranismo upon the 
Council of Trent. In my opinion, however, the above factors are important 
but not decisive, and it will be the task of this essay to bridge Bell’s 50-year 
hiatus, to provide a basis for re-creation of these difficult styles from their in- 
tellectual and spiritual foundations in man.| If the Baroque is to become more 
than a stylistic catchword, it must be made to correspond to a prevailing hu- 
man attitude towards life, to a system of values. Only in these things is to be 
found the initial and vital impetus of any style, no matter how artificial and 
formal it may appear to be. | 
_It would seem, then, more profitable to seek out the human beginnings 
of the ‘Baroque attitude’ in the Counter-Reformation, an historical phe- 
nomenon of similar geographic boundaries, than to identify stylistic schools 
and to attempt to apply them in one way or another to the reluctant whole 
of the literary heritage. /For example, Calderon has often been explained as 


*A. F. G. Bell, “The Renaissance in Spain,’ Revue Hispanique, 1930, p. 524. 
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combining culteranismo and conceptismo, an explanation which con- 
fuses both movements and does nothing to clarify Calderon’s influence on his 
own work. Yet the logical arrangement of the essay is never necessarily the 
organization of history, that is to say of life. No rigid sequence of cause and 
effect can be traced between the religious movement and its ultimate artistic 
expression, since innumerable economic, sociological and political changes 
interweave themselves into the texture of the period. Realizing this relativity 
of human things, I am conscious of being somewhat arbitrary when I limit 
this essay to ideological and axiclogical development. 

Castro’s summation of the motives of the Counter-Reformation will serve, 
therefore, as an arbitrary point of departure: 

| La Iglesia en todas partes se vid obligada a retornar al momento prerrenacen- 
| tista, a sostener enérgicamente el statu quo dogmatico y a reformar las cos- 
tumbres, a fin de atenuar los motivos de critica en el enemigo.? 
In accord with these two efforts, the Counter-Reformation was directly respon- 
“sible for two basic types of literary production: theological studies in Latin to 
explain and define Catholic dogma to the secular and regular clergy of the 
Church, itself, and works of religious instruction and persuasion written in 
the vernacular for the lay membership. Father Suarez and San Ignacio repre- 
sent the Jesuit command of both these campaigns. Yet their works are inter- 
related by more than the pious desire of their authors to reestablish Cath- 
olicism. And the effects of both upon profane literature are more profound 
than the superficial purification and conformance demanded by all reforms. 
Both were acting in terms of an overall strategy and both contributed to its 
ultimate results. 

The Dominican, Melchor Cano, and Francisco Suarez of the Society of 
Jesus were outstanding among those who sought ‘to maintain energetically the 
dogmatic statu quo.’ Cano’s most important contribution to this end was his 
study of the ‘loci theologici,’ a detailed investigation and revaluation of all 
the recognized sources of Christian belief, Scriptures, oral tradition, ecu- 
menical councils, etc. He chose to return to the principles of mediaeval au- 
thoritarianism, to find an objective basis for his purposeful reaction against 
Protestant justification by faith alone. Although his method might appear to 
Aubrey Bell to be one of humanistic erudition, Melchor Cano’s conclusions 
were of a quite different nature; he, like Malon de Chaide and many other 
theologians, specifically condemned translation of the Bible, in order that 
the hierarchy of dogmatic interpretations might not be overturned. The 
necessity of the structure and the unity of the visible Church was in this way 
reaffirmed; in Catholic Spain there was to be no Erasmistic return to original 
sources by the individual. A similar divergence from the aims, if not the 
methods, of Humanism was his insistence that the Vulgate be considered the 
only acceptable version of the Bible. Adherence to certain philological doubts 
2Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, p. 245. 
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about it, ‘.. . acabaria por conducirnos a poner en duda la inspiracién de 
todos los textos. La asistencia de Dios pees la Escritura en su conjunto, 
y también, por lo tanto, en sus distintas partes.’* Thus the effort of Melchor 
Cano implied the elimination of inner insecurity and individual perplexities 
by means of an affirmation of absolute principles. The omnipotency of the 
God of the Catholic Church was to compensate for that relativity of truth so 
\clearly perceptible to Renaissance man. The ultimate value of the individual 
was now projected outside of self, outside of sensations, desires, and phil- 
osophies; it now rested in the hands of God. ‘San Ignacio begins his Spiritual 
Exercises itt this way: ‘Creatus est homo ad hunc finem, ut Dominum Deum 
suum laudet revereatur, eique serveius tandem salvus fiat.’ * 
| The Counter-Reformation consciously returned to the vertical line of 
mediaevalism.|It was not a case of spontaneous evolution or inevitable cul- 
tural change, but an effort knowingly strengthened by its partisans with re- 
affirmation and exercise. The authority of the Church remade itself by pro- 
claiming the absolute prerogatives of the divinity and its absolute authority 
to interpret them. 

The work of Suarez exemplifies a less immediately purposeful aspect of 
Counter-Reformation scholarship. At the same time that Don Quijote was 
reviving chivalry, Suarez attempted a revival of scholasticism, a synthesis of 
Thomistic and Aristotelian thought leading him into all fields of philosophy, 
theology, and law. Disregarding the rigid defensive formalism of the Domini- 
can inquisitors, Suarez allowed his quiet perception of logical cause and effect 
to re-create self-evident truths where before there had only been doubt and 
conflicting schools. Thus he supplied the Counter-Reformation with an 
answer to Bacon, Descartes and Bruno. He is remembered particularly for his 
treatises on international law which retain the universal approach of his stoic 
predecessors, being constructed of pure and so uninhibited logic. In contrast 
to the Jansenist Abbé Domat, Suarez was unwilling to admit the necessity of 
more than one legal formula for the City of Man; he could not, because he 
held the orthodox belief in its eventual merger with the City of God. Unlike 
the Jansenist, he attempted to join the two with a chain of reasoning which 
made no provision for national customs, beneficial self-interest, or individual 
points of view. This elimination of relativity with the help of scholastic logic 
and the universal Stoic entendimiento seems especially significant if we re- 
member the Protestant conviction that reason was the mortal enemy of faith. 
Luther and the Jansenists allowed a natural separation of the human plane, 
with its evident truth, from the divine, but Suarez welded them together with 
bands of logic. That this welding caused no tearing within his own soul is 
so due, perhaps, because that his vocation was that of philosopher, not of artist. 


*Ludwig Pfandl, Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola en la Edad de Oro, Barcelona, 
1933, p. 19. 
‘San Ignacio de Loyola, Exercitia Spiritualia, Paris, 1912, p. 25. 
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Suarez’ conception of the position of the individual in his reconstructed 
world is indicated by his strong support of Molina in the de auxiliis contro 
versy. The theological technicalities involved in this rivalry between the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans need no exposition here; it is enough to say that 

\ both Molina and Suarez favored the principle of ‘sufficient grace.’ According 
to this principle, every man was granted enough grace for salvation, if with 
his own free will, or libre albedrio, he chose to make use of it. The Domini- 
cans, on the other hand, defended a thesis approximating Calvinistic predesti- 
nation, but, in spite of their great influence, they were never able to suppress 
the Jesuit point of view.’ The problem of the errant individual believing he 
has sufficient grace is reduced to a simple duality of right and wrong, illogic 
of sin and logic of salvation. At times, he could be swayed from one course of 
action to its opposite after mere rational introspection and could feel that 
thereby he had been saved.’ That a complex living being, rather than the 
abstract or categorical man of scholasticism, could only with difficulty and 
compromise be made to fit into this scheme was not Suarez’ affair. Master of 
his own certitudes, he was able to ignore the forces opposing the Counter- 
Reformation, forces rallying themselves around the virtues and potentialities 
of the individual as the Renaissance had conceived of him. Suarez was at- 
tempting to draw out of St. Thomas the logical truth and the basic method 
necessary for the eventual reconquest of Catholicism. His effort was mag- 
nificent, but it was behind the lines of battle. 

) The ideological self-reconstruction of the Catholic Church following the 
Council of Trent took the form of enunciating absolute and dogmatic stan- 
dards of truth. Biblical and ecclesiastical authority were first defined and then 
applied with incontrovertable logic. If the world were reduced to sterile for- 
malism and man to an abstract remnant under this system, both gained at 
least the integrity of final meaning. Man’s free will had conquered the un- 
controllable hazards of fortune and destiny; it was a satisfying world in that 
it was not problematical. For, to Sudrez, to Melchor Cano, to Molina, to Soto, 
to Bafiez, and to the other great Neo-Scholastics, the security of the divine had 
at last erased the insecurity of the human. ‘As we shall see, the works of these 
men form part of the background of the Baroque, but they are not in the line 
of direct responsibility for it. They find their own finality in their very lack 
of open problem; they have no immediate effect on literature or the plastic 
arts because of their small popular interest.) Counter-Reformation attempts 
to persuade the masses of the people to conformance with the above concepts 
are likely to be more profitable in this respect. 


5As de Scoraille points out, Molina’s was not a personal theory but rather a restatement of 
a generally held tenet. San Ignacio and Fray Luis de Granada, among many others, mention 
libre albedrio as the final arbiter of salvation. 

*For an example in literature the last book of Guzmdn de Alfarache: ‘En este discurso y 
otros que nacieron dél, pasé gran rato de la noche, no con pocas lagrimas, conque me quedé 
dormido y cuando recordé halleme otro, no yo, ni con aquel corazén de antes.’ (Clasicos 
Castellanos, Vol. V, p. 153.) 
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| The Index and the Inquisition were the two great negative intruments 
available to the Counter-Reformation for its dealings with the mass of the 
faithful. They were not designed to preach or convince but served rather as a 
ready preventative and punishment for any person or idea which might in- 
terfere with the maintenance of dogmatic form or the promulgation of moral 
reform. In the course of their activities arose the most immediate and most 
easily recognizable effect of the Counter-Reformation creative activity, its 
purification. Public immorality seemed to the inquisitors to be more danger- 
ous than private since it tended by its example to break the patterns of Cath- 
olic existence.| Castro points out how, for example, secret mistresses were 
permitted, but never any open flaunting of the sacrament of marriage, and 
Malén de Chaide magnifies the sin of Mary Magdalene, ‘que de infame tuviese 
ya perdido el nombre, . . . y la fama es para nuestros prdjimos.’” It was only 
natural that literature and art, since they were in the public eye, should be 
required to be both chaste and exemplary. Castro shows how a positive 
aesthetic theory corresponded to this repression: 

. . . la literatura, infiltrada del espiritu de la Contrareforma, tendra que 

armonizarse con finalidades éticas y racionales. . . . Hacia falta una literatura 


verdadera, y al mismo tiempo ejemplar, para la que Aristoteles prestaba base 
sdlida con su Poética.. 3 


Portrayal of characters as moral examples, as possessing final human 
qualities, is another illustration of that conscious search for absolute value we 
have seen to be essential to the Counter-Reformation. It is a standard to be 
kept in mind when considering the literature of the entire Siglo de Oro; it 
may even help to explain the creative intention behind such personages as 
Pedro Crespo or Guzman de Alfarache. However, the generic rules which 
might have developed from these criteria of purity and truth were swept away 
in tides of imagination and conflict; imagination and conflict which first ap- 
peared in the religious literature written in Spanish. It was there that the 
hesitant tendencies towards a Spanish Classical period were frustrated; it was 
there that the real ideological sources of the Baroque are to be found. 

The great body of this immense literature suffers from a lack of adequate 
classification. Most of the authors are known vaguely as mystics; yet how dif- 
ferent in intention and development are, for instance, the Guia de pecadores 
and the Subida del Monte Carmelo. The contrast of these two works indi- 
cates that a tentative classification could be made in terms of the intended 
direction of the writing. In other words, personal records of mystical experi- 
ence not intended for wide circulation® should be separated from works of 
general religious instruction. This literature of the second type, designed to 


™The relationship of this conception of sin to contemporary theories of honor and to the 
importance of society is immediately evident. Hernando de Zarate goes so far as to include 
dishonor as one of the punishments of Hell. 

®Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, pp. 28-29. 

*The rest of the population was taken care of by sermons, another suggestive source of the 
origins of the Baroque. 
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imbue the reader with the ideology of the Counter-Reformation, has no ac- 
cepted name, and for our purposes here I have chosen the inexact one of 
‘asceticism.’ When later on it becomes necessary to contrast certain features 
of asceticism and mysticism, the difficult problem of classification should be 
somewhat clarified. For now, it is enough to note the existence of a large body 
of ascetic literature destined to serve the reading public with the new Counter- 
Reformation Weltanschauung. The material and methods of presentation 
employed for this purpose by the ascetics had necessarily to be quite different 
from the self-sufficient theologians. In the course of the ascetics’ argument, 
appear the forces against which they argue; two attitudes cross, and, in the 
tension of their crossing, furnish a living example of how the style that is 
known as Baroque came into being (although asceticism, itself, is not con- 
sidered here as being Baroque) . 

It is, of course, impossible here to complete a detailed survey of this vast 
field, but the following passage from Fray Hernando de Ziarate’s Discursos de 
la paciencia cristiana will give an adequate idea of the richness of literary 
problems contained in the too little studied works of the Spanish ascetics: 


Para averiguar pues cuan corta es nuestra vida y cuan sin pensar se pasa, 
ni son menester libros ni mirar lo que autores dello desto sintieron, ni pre- 
guntar en qué pararon los principes y reyes que mas larga se la prometian y 
procuraban, ni qué se hicieron los fildsofos, los sabios, los poetas famosos... . 
ni qué se hicieron las armas, municiones y letras, ninguna cosa es necesaria; 
sino despues de haber considerado sélo la mudanza que nuestra propia suerte 
ha hecho en tan breve tiempo en nuestras mesmas personas, las cuales van 
desde el principio comiendo y acabando, remitiendo la virtud y aflojando las 
fuerzas, sefialando el rostro con canas y rugas, la falta de dientes y de vista 
. .. de manera que cuando ya viene por nosotros apenas halla de llevar sino 
la triste vida... . Cada uno cuente en su pensamiento y memoria los que le 
tocan y los que ha conocido y dira: ‘; Qué se hizo mi padre, mi madre, fu- 
lano que gobernaba, etc.?’ . . . dice Job, que el hombre nacido de mujer vive 
poco tiempo y ese lleno de miserias, y que huye ligero como una sombra, y 
nunca, mientras vive, permanece en un mesmo ser. . . . Ciertamente el hom- 
bre que vive es un montén de toda vanidad, y todo se pasa en farsa o figura; 
y asi, sin propésito se turba. . . . Otros dicen que la vida es humo, otros som- 
bra. Los malos que suelen reirse de esta sentencia por paracerles que tienen 
experiencia de lo contrario, la vienen a confesar en el infierno; alli la compa- 
ran a sombra, que en un instante nace y en otro muere; y su vida y ser es no 
ser; comparan-la los mesmos a correo, que pasa con gran priesa, y aun a decir 
las nuevas no quiere parar... Pues la divina Escritura nos pinta como justa- 
dores con velocidad con la muerte, que apenas se conoce en la tierra otro 
mayor; porque aunque un rio vaya manso al parecer (en que también es 
semejante a nuestra vida, porque acaece estarle mirando y asoma por la parte 
alta del rio un corcho sobre el agua, y camina al parecer tan despacio, que no 
llega hasta nosotros en media hora, ni se desaparece en otra media) , pero el 
agua sin duda va con gran velocidad; lo cual se verifica en una rueda de mo- 
lino que ella mueve, la cual se pierde casi de vista de pura ligereza; y del otro 
de grandes fuerzas se dice que las probé en qucrerla detener, y la reventdé 
sangre por los ofdos. Y esta velocidad es claro que viene del agua . . . que 
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parece venir mansa, pues de donde se continua el agua se continua la fuerza, 

con la cual suele un rio llevarse los drboles y los pefiascos que delante se le 

ponen, y arruinar casa y barrios enteros de las ciudades las presas 0 pesqueras 

de las arenas, dejando espantados a los que miran desde las riberas; asi es la 

vida del hombre, que mirada a lo que parece va de espacio, de manera que se 

pasan diez, veinte, cuarenta afios sin que en la vida de un mancebo se eche 

de ver mudanza; pero en realidad va corriendo velocisima como el rio... 

Pues si comparamos la mesma vida con la eternidad no queda comparacion 

... Bien se entiende la causa porque el hombre aun puesto a considerar esta 

verdad, no la entiende o no le mueve, porque el demonio como gran pintor, 

pinta las cosas que estan cerca que parezcan lejos; y asi, pinta lejos la muerte 

y la otra vida, aunque realmente estan muy cerca. . .” 
The resemblance of this paragraph to many passages of Spanish literature is 
striking; it is particularly similar to the disillusioned reflections of the picaro 
Guzman de Alfarache. In both Mateo Aleman and Zarate there is the same con- 
trast of actual life with its conscious intellection by an observer. Instead of 
the logical transcendence of the Neo-Scholastics or the passionate escape into 
symbolism of the mystics, both of which separate reality, as value, from ex- 
perience, in Zarate appears the pervading and tragic duality of the Baroque. 
By this is not only meant the dual presence of heaven and earth in Baroque 
style, the eternal contention reemphasized by the Counter-Reformation; there 
is also a derived and more revealing duality, that of the world as it is vitally 
perceived against the world as it is logically conceived. Living experience is 
opposed to autonomous human necessity; parecer as Cervantes would have it, 
is opposed to ser. 


2 2. The Renaissance Background 

The use of perception as a guide to reality had been essential to the 
Renaissance. The world of the river, manso al parecer, which lay in its per- 
spectives horizontal to the eyes of man to be enjoyed either hedonistically or 
ideally had at that period first touched his artistic awareness. Both sensual 
pleasure and ideal love correspond in the Celestina to a strong consciousness 
of existing things. It is hard to overemphasize the importance of surrounding 
trees and gentle trees to Garcilaso; his poetic life originated in the perceptive 
faculty, the perceptive faculty which when managed could cut the world to its 
measure and divorce him from his grave mal. Garcilaso was among the first 
to feel the new importance of seeing and hearing the gentleness of a flowing 
brook. ‘That his was a poetic rather than an actual gaze is not a valid objec- 
tion; the new value created by the act of looking is the important innovation. 
Garcilaso and the pastoral authors with their still tender egos chose the least 
disquieting of surroundings for their art; the equivocal irregularity of any 
other circumstance would only have served to deny the aesthetic as well as 
the emotional truth of the new perception. Even though such selection of 
reality might be interpreted as an admission of failure, the new immanence, 


“Fray Hernando de Zarate, Discursos de la paciencia cristiana, B.\.E. Vol. XXVIU, pp. 517- 
519. (Italics mine.) 
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the new centering of man within perspective, which the pastorals represent, 
was the distinguishing feature of the Renaissance. Erasmus, Cervantes, and 
Montaigne can all be understood in terms of it. All three excelled in immediate 
glance rather than in total concept, in problem rather than in solution, and 
none of them was over harsh with the pastorals, with mundane love and gentle 
landscape. 

Opposed was the Counter-Reformation with its total conception, its logic- 
al procedure, its conscious and even ruthless attempt to build finality for man 
in the infinite and in the eternal. Perhaps the necessity to superimpose this 
structure of logic was due in part to a genuine disillusion and pessimism de- 
riving itself from Renaissance horizontal apprehension of reality. For the first 
time after many centuries, perception had revealed a new world apparently 
alien to man and man’s concerns. ‘The new perspectives might have seemed 
so gloomy in their inhumanity (we must not forget the sadness that the sight 
of the sea from the Barcelona beach awoke in Don Quijote) as to discourage 
the nascent individuality which had discovered them. Aubrey Bell explains 
this reaction in the following way: 

That was the danger of adopting a too horizontal and expansive attitude. 

Without a transcendental leverage to give depth and vigor to his life, man 

was soon bereft of enthusiasm, choice and concentration. He had extended 

his personality over inanimate nature, and Nature had taken revenge by de- 


stroying the roots of his inner life.** 
His extensive collection of Golden Age quotations showing dislike for land- 


scapes of mountain and sea confirms the disillusion and inner destruction 
effected by an impartial nature. 

On the other hand, instead of depressing the individual by its vast 
dimensionality, the newly perceived reality might seem an intolerable limita- 
tion. As Zarate says: ‘... todo género de trabajo ha crecido en tanta manera 
que apenas pueden ya los hombres ir atrds ni adelante.’* Fray Luis de 
Granada further develops the conflict between man and the world by insisting 
on the insufficiency of things in and of themselves: ‘.. . no hace el hombre 
bienaventurado la posesién de los bienes sino el cumplimiento de sus deseos.’”* 
Thus, after awakening a primary pessimism, externality became, by a natural 
secondary reaction, a restraint to spiritual freedom, a veil to truth, and a 
hindrance to the satisfaction of desire. Out of such feelings arose the often 
observed gloom and desperation of the post-Tridentine period. Weisbach 
states the case clearly, if a little too simply: 

Unter dem eindruck trostloser Zustande siichten die Menschen wieder nach 

Halt-und Stiitzpunkten in ihrem eignen Innern und bei der kirchlichen 

autoritat. Ein pessimistscher Zug greift um sich und wird ein bemerkenwerter 

Einschlag in der Kulturlage der zweiten Hialfte des 16 Jahrhunderts.” 


The general trend towards pessimism that accompanied the realization 
that man was irrevocably cut away from a non-pastoral indifferent world led 
to a number of different artistic expressions and reactions most of which 


“Bell, ‘The renaissance in Spain,’ Revue Hispanique, 1930, p. 480. 


“Zarate, op. cit., p. 678. 
Pray Luis de Granada, Guta de pecadores, B.A.E., Vol. VI, p. Wis 
“Werner Weisbach, Der Barock als Kunst der Gegenreformation Berlin, 1921, p. 4. 
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would be confusing to classify as Baroque. Themes of flight and discontent in 
the ‘classic’ poetry of Fray Luis de Leén comes to mind as one example. An- 
other is the neo-Stoic scorn of the vulgo which grew with the Golden Age. 
Gracian, himself a discreto disdainful of his century’s common man, explained 
the real basis of this feeling of frustrated superiority when he remarked in the 
“Crisi segunda’ of his Criticdn that man“... no se contentava con menos que 
todo el universo y aun le parecia poco.’ The anarchy of universal desire in- 
evitably divides the foolish from the wise. The limited segments of reality 
which man can see and understand, after Trent, seem both despicable and un- 
important to the philosopher. 

7 An understanding of this cosmic discontent, this increasing pessimism, 
with its threefold outlet into scorn, flight, or combat, is of greater value than 
merely as an aid to commentary upon isolated styles and attitudes. It will 
serve as a basis for a more exact differentiation between the motives of mys- 
ticism and asceticism; and it is asceticism that is the ideological forerunner 
of that new system of values, ideas, and techniques we call Baroque. Between 

_ the two full vitalities of Renaissance and Baroque intervenes a layer of ra- 

/\ tionalizations and philosophical essays through which the paths of the latter’s 

- growth can be traced only with difficulty. 


3. The Opposing Philosophies 

Scholastic psychology divided the human soul into the three fundamental 
faculties of voluntad, entendimiento, and memoria. To each of the first two 
corresponds one of the two major philosophies of the time, Neo-Platonism 
and Stoicism. The Neo-Platonists naturally maintained the predominance 
and worth of the voluniad which they conceived of as the seat of love, love 
which could transform the imperfect beauty of objects into a suggestion of the 
final divine harmony.” Thus, the Neo-Platonist was not conscious of any con- 
flict between desire and possibility, or rather, his Neoplatonism allowed him 
at least the possibility of such pretense. In contrast, the mystic, although be- 
longing to an intimately related movement, was terribly conscious of external 
limitation, of the pressures of a crystallizing orthodox society. His solution was 
to reverse the direction of the grasp of the voluntad, to retreat within himsclf 
there to exercise its unlimited capacity for love. Unamuno explains this well: 


Arranca del conocimiento introspectivo de si mismo, cerrando los ojos a lo 
sensible, y avin a lo inteligible, a “todo lo que puede caer con claridad en el 
entendimiento,” para llegar a la esencia nuda y centro del alma, que es 
Dios, y en ella unirse en “toques sustanciales” con la Sabiduria y el Amor 
divinos . . . Como no fueron al misticismo por hastio de la razén ni desen- 
gafio de ciencia, sino mas bien por el doloroso efecto entre lo desmesurado 
de sus aspiraciones y lo pequefio de la realidad, no fué la castellana una 
mistica de raz6n raciocinante . . . Buscaban libertad interior bajo la presién 
del] ambiente social y el de si mismos, del divorcio entre su mundo inteligible 


*Ortega y Gasset in his Meditaciones del Quijote studies intimately the correspondence be- 
tween love and perspective. 
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y el sensible en que los castillos se convierten en ventas; libertad interior, 
desnudarse de deseos para que la voluntad quedara en potencia respecto 


a todo. 
Y considerando el mucho encerramiento y pocas cosas de entretenimiento 
que teneis, mis hermanas . .. , me parece os sera consuelo deleitaros en este 


castillo interior, pues sin licencia de las superioras podeis entrar y pasearos 

por él a cualquier hora.” 

Here again is expressed a feeling of dissatisfaction with perception, of conflict 
between the world as one would wish it and the world as it is. In the face of 
this duality, the mystic seeks to preserve his personal unity by retreating with 
inverted voluntad into his own soul there to grasp divinity with the highest 
of passions, love. ‘The many similarities of mysticism and Neo-Platonism, as 
well as the stylistic parallels that Castro has recently found in La Diana and 
the autobiography of Santa Teresa, can be explained by this common de- 
pendency upon a single faculty of the soul. The mystic, the Neo-Platonist, 
and the pastoral writer, all three attempting to express the affections of the 
voluntad, converge into a single conceptual language to such an extent that 
each is able to seek stimulation and assistance in the work of the other. 

The entendimiento, as our remarks about Suarez have indicated, was not 
ignored in the post-Renaissance period as a means of avoiding distressing con- 
flict or duality. The disinterested purity of Sudrez’ intellect could almost en- 
title him to be named a mystic of scholasticism, utilizing not Leén Hebreo but 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” This is the close relationship of his metaphysical the- 
ology to Stoicism with its stress on universal reason. The Stoicism referred to 
is, of course, not that of popular tradition with its ethical insistence upon re- 
sistance to pain and temptation; it expresses itself rather as a calm and logical 
transcendence, not a will to resist, but a refusal to recognize the relative, the 
finite, and the temporal. Its stylistic reflection was in the intricate logical pro- 
gression of the Latin period. 

Nevertheless, tendencies to the popular variety of Stoicism did exist and 
were immensely important in the Spain of the time. It #s precisely in the 
writings of the ascetics, in the very title, Discursos de la paciencia cristiana, 
that we find them. It might well be said that if the mystics escaped Neo- 
Platonically, the ascetics resisted Stoically. This was made necessary by a fact, 
the full meaning of which we are now prepared to understand. The ascetics 
did not attempt to escape or transcend the difference of the world they needed 
conceptually from the world made known to them in immanent experience; 
instead by the very nature of their effort, they were forced to dwell upon both 
terms of the duality. They did not flee the trabajos of the world; they em- 
phasized them, and San Mauricio, the Christian Stoic became, like Job, a rep- 
resentative hero. The reason is simple. The ascetics formed the vanguard of 
the Counter-Reformation and so were first to engage, not only Protestantism, 


Miguel de Unamuno, ‘En torno al casticismo,’ Ensayos, Madrid, 1916, Vol. I, pp. 153-155. 
“Among the many attacks on Suarez, there is one significant because of its very lack of 
foundation, that of iluminismo. Apparently the impregnability of his escape from duality 
seemed to the ascetic mind as much a cause fox suspicion as that of the mystics. 
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but the whole of the Renaissance attitude in spiritual warfare. The task was 
to build a complete transcendence for each individual of a population pri- 
marily concerned with mundane values, with love, with money, with social 
position, etc. It was not the pleasure of the ascetics, after having perceived the 
limitations and contradictions of the world, to find some means of ignoring or 
of avoiding them; instead, it was their duty to magnify these limitations that 
they might ‘undeceive’ their readers. They were waging an immense polemic, 
and, for strategical purposes, they rejected the voluntad with its harmonizing 
love in favor of an alliance with entendimiento and hatred. 

The conscious intellection of the world, the apartness of the seer from 
the thing seen, that was so striking in the passage from Zarate, we now see 
to have been achieved in terms of scorn and resistance. This had always been 
more or less the traditional attitude of Stoicism towards the visible and tan- 
gible world; the passion of love would have destroyed for the Stoic philosopher 
his precious rational self-determination, would have caused him, as it did the 
Neo-Platonists and mystics, to confuse the identity of his thought with that 
of its object. The gap would have been bridged, and the ontological forms 
of existence so necessary both to the ascetic and the Stoic would have been 
dissolved into an intellect-destroying harmonious pantheism. Hatred and 
separateness were necessary in order that the individual, in company with 
others of the elect, might identify himself with either the exclusive laws of 
universal reason or the axioms of systematic dogma. Hatred was. the ascetic 
passion, since it gave leverage for that logical formalization of the world so 
necessary to the Counter-Reformation. Ortega y Gasset confirms these con- 
clusions, although approaching Counter-Reformation odio from another point 
of view: 


Ahora bien; el odio es un afecto que conduce a la aniquilacién de los valores. 
Cuando odiamos algo ponemos entre ello y nuestra intimidad un fiero resorte 
de acero que impide la fusién, siquiera transitoria, de la cosa con nuestro 
espiritu. . . . Cada instante va siendo el objeto menos, va consumiéndose, 
perdiendo valor. De esta suerte se ha convertido para el espafiol el universo 
en una cosa rigida, seca, sérdida y desierta. Y cruzan nuestras almas por la 
vida haciéndole una agria mueca, suspicaces y fugitivas como largos canes 
hambrientos. Entre las paginas simbdlicas de toda una edad espafiola, habra 
siempre que incluir aquellas tremendas donde Mateo Alemdn dibuja la ale- 


goria del descontento. * 

Thus, change in the external world was not achieved by the ascetics 
through the genial transcendence of pure logic but through a negative hatred 
of the limitations of immanence, as well as of the temptations and deceit of 
its experience. The logic of the entendimiento was no longer a positive value 
in its own right as it had been for Suarez but a means of persuasion, a method 
of negative attack. At the same time, because of this approach, experiential 
reality remained for the ascetic although it was distorted and devaluated by 
his treatment. One cannot ignore the thing one hates; one concentrates upon 


José Ortega y Gasset, Meditaciones del Quijote, Buenos Aires, 1942, p. 15. (Italics mine.) 
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it in order to libel and eventually to confound it. As we shall see, dimension- 
ality, form, color, odor remain as elements of ascetic style in contrast to those 
of the mystics and Neo-Scholastics who retreated respectively into the night 
of the soul and the clarity of the mind. 

To sum up, asceticism rejected philosophies of voluntad and love, phil- 
osophies leading the individual to a personal solution of the problem of exist- 
ence, in favor of Stoic reliance on entendimiento and disdain. The ascetics 
regarded these Stoic attitudes not as solutions but as means of emphasizing 
the problem of residence on earth. To obtain converts, they must first con- 
vince them of the unsatisfactory nature of mundane existence and then 
demonstrate to them logically that acceptance of the Church was the only 
effective antidote. Insofar as Stoicism contributed to the primary effort, it was 
greatly influential. For it must always be remembered that the ascetics, like 
other partisans of the Counter-Reformation, acted in terms of purpose, usually 
immediate purpose. In its own way it was a pragmatic age. 


4. Ascetic style 

If the ascetic purpose was polemical and the ascetic passion, hatred, the 
ascetic technique was, as we have said, of the entendimiento. Zarate gives an 
exact statement of it within our quotation: ‘Pues si comparamos la misma 
vida con la eternidad no queda comparacidn.’ Absolute eternity is not ad- 
vanced here for the sake of its own exemplary perfection but instead to attack 
the relative; the infinite is continually applied to the finite in order that the 
latter may suffer by the contrast. But the process does not destroy; it distorts. 
This is the secret of ascetic style. Infinity and eternity, as logical concepts, be- 
come the instruments of the reader’s disillusion with life. The resultant dis- 
tortion naturally takes place in the horizon-bounded perceptive world, in the 
relativity of its time and space. When contrasted to the absolute, time under- 
goes rapid acceleration and space is foreshortened, becoming confused and 
illusory. Objects retain their forms but lose the opaque materiality of exist- 
ence in such a way that every sensation they furnish is immediately suspect. 
The reader, when confronted with an assertion of absolute truth, is requested 
to realize the hopeless uncertainty of the revelations of his senses. Appearance 
degenerates to apparition. | 

Returning to Zarate, we notice his continual use of such metaphors as 
humo, sombra, farsa, and figura to underline the unsubstantial nature of ex- 
istence. The derivation of knowledge from experience is seen as a character- 
istic of los malos who eventually are forced to attack the method themselves 
from the point of view of the absolute, an absolute in the shape of Hell’s 
eternity. As for time, it builds its own stylistic dynamism in such phrases as 
‘en un instante nace y en otro muere.’ The perfect example of distortion, how- 
ever, occurs in connection with the pleasant landscape of the river running 
‘manso al parecer,’ a landscape suggestive of Garcilaso. With the application 
of the logic of eternity and the consequent speeding up of time, the gentle 
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flow becomes a raging torrent carrying everything in its path. Finally, Zarate 
points out, it is the demonio who is responsible for misleading perspective and 
so for the whole of each man’s immanent world. 

Thus, Zarate seems to be fully conscious of the opposing meanings of the 
Renaissance and the Counter-Reformation; his counterpoint of the two atti- 
tudes seems to have been carefully constructed. Every aspect of his style re- 
veals some phase of this central duality, a directed conscious duality propos- 
ing, as he says, to leave the readers ‘espantados.’ Contrasting pairs of adjectives 
and nouns are typical: experiencia and confesar, ser and no ser, velocidad and 
despacio, parecer and realidad, manso and fuerza, etc. The world insofar as it 
is one term:of an everpresent duality remains for the ascetic even though it is 
distorted and devaluated by logical innoculation with a medicinal infinity. 
These doctors of the soul could not afford to ignore the disease they were 
treating; they knew the Renaissance and the tempting world it had revealed, 
knew thoroughly its strengths and weaknesses. But they could not be aware 
that their quite effective treatment might lead to complications within the 
spiritual system more subtle and indeed more genuine than the direct cure 
they were attempting. 

In order that we may not seem to be basing every conclusion upon a 
single paragraph by Zarate, let us go on to illustrate and clarify the ascetic 
style and technique from other sources.{ The Guia de pecadores of Fray Luis 
de Granada, for example, often makes use of a similar juxtaposition of con- 
cepts: ‘Porque en presencia de una eternidad, toda felicidad (por grandisima 
que haya sido) vanidad parece y asi lo es.” He next remarks that life for the 
individual is as tenuous as a dream,” concluding the argument with a cus- 
tomary expansion of the wbi sunt topic: ‘Donde esta el poderoso Alejandre?’ 
etc. The loss of value to immanence and the calling forth of transcendent 
eternity form part of a single thought. But the gentle author of ‘Del simbolo 
de la Fe’ did not possess a full ascetic hatred for the immanent world; his at- 
tack was not as completely negative as that of Nieremberg’s who could say: 
“... no solo es el mundo una nonada vacia sino Nena de ponzofia.* In this 
‘sino’ is to be found all the difference between mediaeval asceticism and that 
of the Counter-Reformation. In the past the world had often been termed 
‘vanity,’ but such metaphors as ‘cueva de serpientes donde todo pasa en- 
revesado’ indicate a new hatred, a negativisation of value. After the Renais- 
sance the mundo was a far more formidable enemy than it had been before, 
and it was the objective of far more bitter campaigning. | 


“Fray Luis de Granada, Guia de pecadores, B.A.E., Vol. VI, p. 40. 
"The Blessed Juan de Avila’s similar metaphors on life show the common ground of as- 
ceticism and mysticism, denial of the world. Mysticism goes on to find spiritual compensa- 
tion and unity with God, but asceticism remains with the cesial and its particular dual style: 
. . anduviese tan herida del amor de su Dios, que todo este mundo con su flor le pare- 
ciese un humo que falta, y una sombra sin tomo, y un engafio de necios, que a sus ama- 
dores hace enemigos de Dios, y por lo temporal les hace perder lo que nunca se acaba. 
(El beato Juan de Avila, Epistolario, B.A.E., Vol. XII, p. 444.) 
*Juan Eusebio Nieremberg, Epistolario, Madrid, 1915, pp. 28-29. 
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However much Fray Luis de Granada may be able to retain of the posi- 
tive point of view, he still must be classified as an ascetic. Even when he is 
speaking of Heaven, he employs ascetic duality, the technique of logical con- 
trast. The following example has none of the unifying amor of the mystics: 

¢Porqué andas mendigando y buscando a pedazos lo que hallards recogido 

y aventajado en este todo?... 3Si es dulce el conocimiento de las criaturas, 

cuanto mas él del mismo creador? Si te deleita la hermosura, él es de cuya 

hermosura el sol y la luna se maravillan, él es el primer origen y solar de 
toda nobleza. . . . Si te deleitan las amistades y buena compaiifa, alli esta 

la de todos los escogidos. . . .” 

Here again is Counter-Reformation polemic; it is argument launching it- 
self out from the page in the direction of ‘tu, miserable pecador,’ the reader. 
In order to convince his intellect, heaven and earth are considered to be dis- 
tinct planes which lend themselves to argument in this manner: if such a thing 
be true here, consider what must logically follow there. Knowledge of reality 
and interpretation of it are separate opposing processes instead of forming a 
single unit as in the case of Renaissance thinkers. There is a continual shifting 
back and forth from one side of the central duality to the other. The mun- 
dane plane, just as in the paintings of the time, exists in the presence of an 
immediate, but entirely distinct, divine plane. 


5. ‘El caido en la cuenta’ 

We have already seen some of the distorting effects of the levers of infinity 
and eternity upon the stylistic existence of time, space, and substance; we 
have seen how illusionism was characteristically joined to an exaggerated 
consciousness of all three;-and we have observed how this increase in con- 
sciousness sprang from a feeling of limitation upon self with its consequent 


hatred and frustration. Let us now go on to examine the effect of this process 


upon the much apostrophized reader for whom it was designed. To begin 
with, it must be realized that the ascetics were successful on their own terms. 
They were able to consolidate the ground won against their widened concep- 
tion of sin, the self-justifying values of the immanent world, love, the things 
that San Ignacio had called ‘divinities of passion’ which outraged the unity of 
God.” Naturally ascetic propaganda could not accomplish the impossible and 


Granada, op. cit., p. 111. : : ; 
2The traditional three sources of sin as presented by St. Thomas Aquinas were ‘demonio, 


mundo, y carne.’ This classification is preserved by St. John of the Cross, but among ascetics, 
such as Malén de Chaide, Vanegas, Zarate, Nieremberg, etc., the mundo began to take on an 
increasing importance. Actual immorality, or demonio and carne were less dangerous to the 
fundamentals of the Cathouic way of life than was confidence in self or belief in life. There 
was an actual tendency towards crudeness, if not pornography in art in order, among other 
things, that the spiritual meaning might be drained from the previous Neo-Platonic con- 
ception of human love. The ascetics felt that such love, like iluminismo or even Protestant- 
ism was a real menace to the unity of the Church. (See Weisbach, Der Barock als Kunst der 
Gegen-reformation for a treatment of sex as a Baroque theme.) Erasmus, Bruno, and, in some 
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convert Spain into a vast monastery any more than it could eliminate the 
world from its style. The life of the senses continued but rather as a ‘frenesi 
deleitable’ (a phrase not from Calderén or Tirso but from Fray Luis de 
Granada) than as an end or value in itself. The basic desire was not to re- 
form but to undeceive the reader; he might sin, but he must never find mean- 
ing in unconventional action. While still living in the world, a perceived 
world, his ideas were to be wilfully regulated to a conceived eternity, just as 
had been regulated the institutions in which he must believe, the monarchy 
and the Church. As Malén de Chaide phrased it, the ideal man of the time 
was ‘el caido en la cuenta,’ the man who had gained ‘la victoria de si mismo.’ 
‘This was a formula distinct from that of the honnéte homme for whom 
meaningful intercourse with the immanent world was regulated rather than 
prohibited. | 

The primary effect of this use of contrast was not entirely intellectual; the 
ascetics realized that more than rational argument was needed for their pur- 
pose. It was not so much a question of changing the reader’s ideas but his 
values. Before he could be convinced, his attention must be caught and held; 
he must be shocked into awareness. Advertising techniques were employed not 
to create desires but to rob them of their importance, and anything that sur- 
prised, astounded, or attracted the potential convert was justified. At times, 
instead of fearful contrast, a single effect of horror, ugliness, sex (as in the 
constant theme of ‘la Magdalena’), or beauty would be employed. But more 
often, because of the very fact of polemic, the style reflected duality. Thus the 
frequent vivid portrayals of the actual moment of death (there were many, 
such titles as Vanegas’ Agonia del trdnsito de la muerte) a physical revelation 
_ of the contrast between life and death, time and eternity, immanence and 
transcendance at the point of maximum tension. 

An appeal to the intellect would generally follow. Kor example, the as- 
cetic would promise that, after death divine wisdom would correct life’s lack 
of reason, its injustices and inequalities. ‘Lo enrevesado del mundo,’ would be 
put straight without the harsh insistence on social justice that characterized 
the Danza de la Muerte: ‘ .. . aca no castiga Dios los pecados como merecen 
ni premia buenas obras; andan trocados a lo menos comunes los males y 
bienes; luego otra vida, otro tiempo queda donde a cada uno reparte lo que 
merece.™ Or as Malén de Chaide phrased it: ‘Si Dios anduviese siempre con 
la vara de alcalde entre nosotros, en dos dias acabaria el mundo.’ This theme 


ways, Cervantes were as reprehensible as the Neo-Platonists for maintaining that a rational 
chatting of experience could return the world to man’s possession, could integrate it with 
him. Either purely human soiution, union in love or correlation by experience, was consid- 
ered to be a sign of mundane corruption. Love of the world was only another term for 
amor propio, and hence it was the cause of sin. 

“Zarate, Discursos de la paciencia cristiana, B.A.E., Vol. XXVII, p. 478. 
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has often been interpreted as a critique of contemporary social conditions, but 
in reality it was not; no particular social classes were damned and no hope of 
human betterment was offered. To the ascetics, the mundo was a principle of 
evil to be recognized as such, rather than a place for reform; an injustice in 
general, rather than a series of particular injustices awaiting rectification.” 
Damnation is not so much the result of particular evils committed on earth 
as of refusing to recognize the evilness of earth itself. So that these attacks 
were never followed by a portrayal of a mundane utopia but by an alarming 
description of the inferno. Even Fray Granada represents a Hell, in terms of 
an infinite extension of the discomforts of this life, quite comparable to those 
of Zarate, San Ignacio, and Quevedo.” 

Once his attention had been attracted by the startling logic of the ascetic 
style, once his reason had been convinced of the multiple evils of the siglo, 
once he was frightened by the aspect of death and eternal punishment, only 
the firmest of heretics (that is to say, sinners who strive to justify their sin- 
ning) could resist ultimate disillusion. The others became ‘los caidos en la 
cuenta.’ 


An example is the following: 

. . Sube tu agora, hermano, . . . y extiende un poco los ojos por las plazas, por los pala- 
cios, y por las audiencias y oficinas del mundo; y verds tantas maneras de pecados, tantas 
mentiras, tantas calumnias, tantos engajios, tantos lisonjas, tanta vanidad; y sobre todo 
tanto olvido de Dios, y tanto menosprecio de la propia salud que no podrdas dejar de 
maravillarte y quedar aténito de ver tanto mal... Y verdas asi a estos que apenas tienen 
mas que la figura de hombres puestos en grandes oficios y dignidades . . . Consideradas, 
pues, estas cosas, mira cuanta razén tienes de aborrescer una cosa tan mala... Y con esto 
crezca en ti el deseo de verte fuera dél . . . (Granada, op. cit., p. 114). Italics mine. 

This critique is not presented as a satire nor as an effort to reform a few specific evils. The 
falsity it demonstrates in the world corresponds to the use of such metaphors as suevio, humo, 
and ilusidn, in that a polemic contrast with Heaven is attempted. The necessity of affirm- 
ing absolute values prevents a relative betterment of the world, and the latter becomes a 
theater, a spectacle rather than a place for positive action. Such is the implication of the very 
title, Simbolo de la Fe. This may be clarified by comparison with the Erasmistic treatment: 
Hipécritas se podran llamar todos los que no son lo que parecen, bien como en las come- 
dias que se representan, los que parecen reyes no son reyes, los que parecen obispos no 
son obispos porque las personas que debajo de aquellas insignias reales o pontificales se 
cubren son hombres vulgares o bajosos, tomados de las heces del pueblo. Pues desta 
misma manera acaece muchas veces en los reyes y principes que se tienen por verdaderos. 
(Quoted by Castro in El pensamiento de Cervantes.) 
Here is real social criticism since it implies a possibility of reform in those cases where a 
difference between ser and parecer is to be found. For one author, the office holder is a 
figura; for the other, he is ignorant. The ignorant man can be educated, but the figura can 


only serve for the disillusionment of his observer. 


This concentration upon the bitterness of death, ‘el mas terrible mal,’ betrays the inverted 
appetite for life that is fundamental to the ascetics. Like Unamuno, they are angry at life, not 
as life, but as limitation, and death is the final expression of that limitation. Pure religious 
proselytism would concentrate more on the transport to heaven than on the departure from 
the world. It is this burning desire for life and even for sensual pleasure that was behind the 
emphasis placed upon them by the ascetics. San Gil in Mira de Amescua’s El esclavo del De- 
monio illustrates this paradox when he says: 

Soy, ciego con mi error, 

Hidrépico pecador 


Y tengo sed de pecados. 
Saint and sinner were quite as close as Heaven and Earth. 
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6. The resultant ideology 
The term ‘ideology’ is poorly chosen here. By it I mean not only a system 
or complex of ideas but also a cohesive system of values. This latter, alone, 
could perhaps be referred to by using the technical term ‘axiology,’ but this, 
also, would not carry the full meaning desired. Actually the thought lying be- 
hind ‘ideology’ is something corresponding to the German erlebnis, that is to 
say, a living totality of the points of view, attitudes towards life, and patterns 
of thought occurring in those generations of men actively partisan to the 
Counter-Reformation. Only an understanding of how ideas become integrated 
to life and flow with its flow and of how values become integrated to things 
and transform their objectivity will prepare us for the strange transformation 
of a polemic waged by individuals into a style expressive of a culture age. 
Maldén de Chaide was quite conscious of his technique of shock through 
contrast, and he justified it in this way: ‘. . . nunca un elemento se fortifica 
tanto como cuando topa con su contrario ...’” But, as we have already sug- 
gested, the author of La conversidn de la Magdalena was wrong; continual 
contrast could not justify any more than it could destroy. It distorted and 
desecrated the values of those who were subject to it; it affected the very 
things that were seen in terms of these values. To him who had learned to in- 
terpret from the absolute point of view, who had learned to impose willfully 
the divine plane upon the things of his life, the world appeared to have 
speeded up its time and to have confused and exaggerated its perspectives. 
Each individual, by virtue of the particular relation of his libre albedrio to 
the vertical line of divine judgment, seemed to attach less and less real im- 
portance to what became an alien reality of spectacle, a reality no longer fur- 
nished with meaning by his soul. The inward flow of perception became a 
phantasmagoria of mobile figments fighting the order imposed upon them by 
divine wisdom; here was a world existing under the pressure of divine con- 
trast. The logical frame of hierarchy, scholastic, ecclesiastic, social, was left 
untouched and held the picture together from without, but, within it, creation 
gave way to decoration, integral design to autonomy of the parts, life to illu- 
sion, and rectilinear dignity to frenzied nervous curves. Each of these changes 
when impressed upon the generations after Trent frightened, shocked, and 
undeceived them more. This meant, of course, a further widening of the gap 
between man and his environment and, at the same time, a further disintegra- 
tion of that environment. Naturally this was not an actual disintegration, for 
life still went on. It was an interpretive one; a revised orthodoxy of values was 
coming into being. 
) Let us recapitulate for a moment. The polemicists of the Counter-Refor- 
mation were engaged in a campaign to destroy the immanent Renaissance 


Fray Pedro Malén de Chaide, La conversién de la Magdalena, Madrid, 1930, p. 287. When 
praise of galana antitesis is added to this, Pfandl’s suspicion that Malén de Chaide’s mys- 
ticism was more a ‘sintética pardafrasis que una intima experiencia,’ seems confirmed. 
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unity of man and the world (a unity that had been created both by projection 
of love and evaluation of experience) . The aim was to bring man’s life back to 
absolute terms, to return to his existence the final meaning that had been so 
evident to the mediaeval mind. Insofar as this was a success, the organic in- 
tegration of man and his surroundings (a condition given philosophical form 
in the Renaissance by the Neo-Platonists with their complementary theories of 
love and ideas) was broken. ‘The ‘undeceived’ individual interpreted his per- 
ceptions in a different manner after having seen them placed in logical con- 
trast with the infinite and the eternal. He saw a world of confusion, rapidity, 
and death, but he believed in one regulated and organized by absolute stan- 
dards, by hierarchy and by category. It was an Aristotelian rather than a 
Platonic arrangement. As in the autos the four elements were restrained from 
chaotic battle only by divine command. Thus the combination of rigidity and 
frenzy that characterized the life of Spain as she entered the 17th century. 

» It is my belief that what is known as Baroque style is the artistic result of 
these new evaluations of man’s surroundings. It is a re-expression in line, 
shape, or word of the process of distintegration and reorganization of the 
visible world. Renaissance form and idea could not have evolved Baroque 
extravagance of itself; an introduction of the eternal into the minds of men 
was necessary for the change. Since life had become by that introduction a con- 
fused spectacle unheeding of the individual self, things began to be judged 
on the basis of their ability to attract attention, to catch the eye. Form became 
more important than essence; fringe and decoration began to take precedent 
over use; color and odor received more attention than texture or structure. As 
the meaning of things decreased, there was a proportionate increase in their 
visual effect. The growth of theatricality during the Golden Age at the ex- 
pense of drama is an observation of most manuals and an excellent example 
of the change. Even more than visual effect, those portions of reality which 
seemed superficial or disgusting were fixed upon; they have in common the 
ability to bring immediate notice to themselves as well as the fact that they 
both serve to deny, just by existing, the possibility of real spiritual union be- 
tween man and his world. 

The writings of the ascetics initiated this basic Baroque tendency, as any 
sample taken from them will show. Note the visual adornment of Zarate’s 
description of the Transfiguration: ‘. . . las piedras rubies, los vestidos como 
nieve, el sol como un candil avergonzado de la gloriosa claridad del cuerpo de 
Cristo ...’* Thus the artistic vision of life had been changed from the gentle 
living greens of the eclogue to brightness in many colors, a brightness that 
held within itself the suggestion of death. Whenever the ascetics chose to de- 
scribe mundanity (that they might later destroy it), they spoke in terms of 
jewels, precious metals, satins, elaborate manners, and contrasting colors; that 


Zarate, op. cit., p. 680. 
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is to say, tactile and sensual superficialities not easily defensible against eter- 
nity. To perform its new rdéle of temptress, the world was obliged to change 
its costume.” 

Aubrey Bell, in essential agreement with Croce and Damaso Alonso, 
refers to this change in artistic values as a crystallization inherent in Renais- 
sance form, a new ‘surface without a soul.’ But it seems to me that he 
over-simplifies; while the exteriorization. of both art and life naturally 
affected previous patterns, the meaning of this exteriorization, the spiritual 
power behind it, can be traced to the Counter-Reformation.” And I do not 
mean a Counter-Reformation enclosed within the dates of the Council of 
Trent, but one which went on propagandizing itself, indoctrinating the 
minds of men, during the fifty years for which Bell has demanded explanation. 
For Bell and others, the Baroque is a decadent Renaissance; for us, it is a 
Renaissance transformed by the pressures of human consciousness and will 
into a new value of substance. It is a geology of metamorphosis rather than 
of sedimentation. | 

In further confirmation of this opinion, it can be shown that not only 
the aspect of space and time, the images in them which are style, were so 
transformed, but also the ideas and themes of Renaissance expression. Abrupt 
changes in these conscious products of human thought, changes which 
correspond to the stylistic, will show that the process was neither automatié 
nor inevitable, will show that it came from the minds and determinations 
of men. 

Let us take the fate of love as an example. Ascetic attacks upon love, 
portraying it as a personal transcendence which denied that of God and 
ignored the formal structures and paths of existence (a hatred distinct from 
that of mediaeval anti-feminism) led to its effective withdrawal from 
literature. The works which most closely followed the ‘party line’ of the 
Counter-Reformation denied the self-sufficiency, the ideality, of love and were 
left to portray the sporadic lust that was suitable to a world of meaningless 
appearances. It is worth noting that this was not one of Cervantes’ several 
concessions to his times. The picaresque novel, as reshaped by Mateo Aleman, 
is the best example. In the world of continuous engafio and parecer which he 


In the ascetic works the disgusting and pornographic for the most part remained latent, but 
the following example from La conversion de la Magdalena will testify as to its existence. 
The subject is the golden calf of the Israelites ground into powder and ‘mixed with water at 
Moses’ command: 
. en mofa y escarnio de su desatino, se les hizo beber para que despues le purgasen 
y saliese con el excremento del cuerpo, y esto en abominacién del dios que querian; 
porque, que cosa mas infame y afrentosa que purgar su dios? (Malén de Chaide, op. cit., 
193% \ 

wto Fes his denial that the Baroque was the artistic result of the Counter-Reformation, 
Bell maintains that the mystics wrote the true literature of the movement. It seems to me 
that this ignores the well-known opposition of the Inquisition and organized orthodoxy in 
general to mysticism. Mysticism was only one direct expression of the urge to Counter- 
Reform. 
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created in the Guzman, a world which always withdrew itself from the picaro 
leaving him to wander hopelessly through its empty forms (much in the 
manner of man as the ascetics had conceived of him), there was no function 
for love to perform: 

Es amor una prisién de locura, nacida de ocio, criada con voluntad y dineros 

y curada con torpeza. Es un exceso de codicia bestial, sutilisima y penetrante, 

que corre por los ojos hasta el corazon, como la yerba del ballestero, que 

hasta llegar a él como a su centro no para... . Es dios que no tiene miseri- 
cordia, enemigo encubierto, amigo fingido, ciego certero, débil para el 
trabajo, y como la muerte fuerte. 
In another place he implies that love is only sensuality by saying: ‘Tratan 
otras livianas de casarse por amores .. .’ Love could not form an integral 
part of the picaresque vision, or, rather, absence of love made the picaresque 
world possible, allowed the picaro to retreat to his lonely watchtower there 
to comment on its falseness and deceit.” 

Criticism of the pastorals was another ascetic theme continued by Mateo 
Aleman. Maldén de Chaide had said with critical insight: ‘Cémo se recogera 
a pensar en Dios un rato la que ha gastado muchos en Garcilaso?’* (Zarate’s 
treatment of the pastoral environ should also be remembered.) If love was 
to be denied aesthetic value, genres basing themselves upon it had equally to 
be denied. New forms had to be invented and old ones reshaped to express 
only physical attraction, superficial beauty, and uneasy lust. Contrast, for 
example, Tirso’s treatment of love with that of Lope. And as far as the novel 
was concerned the picaresque replaced the pastoral. 

Among other Renaissance values suffering similar transformation was 
that personal quality known as desenvoltura. Menéndez Pidal in his El 
lenquaje del siglo XVI quotes the 1499 definition of el comendador Hérnan 
Nuifiez: ‘desenvoltura . . . ligereza del cuerpo . . . afabilidad y graciosidad del 
Animo.’ It was the exquisite outward projection of the internal harmony of 
the Renaissance courtier. Quite in contrast is the meaning placed upon the 
word by the ascetics and by those who followed them. Zarate says: ‘... y 
cuanto padecen los buenos por esta desenvoltura de los malos.’ The word 
came to express the sinful daring of those who refused to ‘caer en la cuenta,’ 
who continued to place their sinister and donjuanesque faith in the mundo. 
It is interesting to note that Mateo Aleman, Avellaneda, and Quevedo, among 
others, continue the semantic variation and portray the quality in a form 
distorted and drained of meaning by the ascetic polemic. In human relations 
desenvoltura described useless mannerism and suspicious excess of courtesy 


=Mateo Aleman, Guzmdn de Alfarache, Madrid, 1929, Vol. V. p. 51. d lee 
22Along with love, other faculties of the soul were condemned for attempting to function in- 
dependently of God. Worldly wisdom is described by Zérate as ‘terrena, animal, y diabélica,’ 


for example. 
*Malén de Chaide, op. cit., p. 60. 
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between men interested in deceiving each other; it corresponded in this way 
to the stylistic superfluity of color, decoration, and jewel. Just as the ascetics 
hated these things and still were attracted by them, so they hated desenvoliura 
for its very attractiveness. It represented the world of society, desirable by 
definition, just as sin was desirable. 

Honor, of course, underwent the same metamorphosis. Constant ascetic 
attacks upon it did not destroy it as a social value, but so distorted its original 
humanity that it could appear in literature with the meaningless and cruel 
formalism of Calderén’s El Médico de su honra and be accepted. 

The commonplaces of Renaissance philosophy .were completely over- 
turned. I do not mean the formal schools of philosophy which were more or 
less ignored by the Counter-Reformation but the beliefs and explanations 
which, spreading from these centers, had gained wider acceptance. In order 
to account for the casual events not originating in the will of the individual, 
the Renaissance had had recourse to the transcendent factors of fortune and 
destiny. Perhaps it had been partially this feeling of helplessness, of 
ultimate dependence upon unforseeable circumstance that had prepared the 
way for the disillusion and pessimism of the post-Tridentine period. The 
natural and, to the ascetics, advantageous reaction was an attempt to supply 
divine cause and meaning to the most unjust or most insignificant occurrence.® 
Providence was, accordingly, substituted for fortune and destiny, 
which it was felt had separated God from man, had made Him unknowable 
and remote, and had prevented that conscious repossession of Him so essen- 
tial to the Counter-Reformation. Zarate is quite clear on this point: 


De aqui se entiende cudn grande y cuan dafiosa es una ceguedad muy usada 
en el mundo, que muchos o los mas trabajos que en el se padecen, ora sean los 
generales, ora los particulares, no tienen por enviados de la mano de Dios 
y su providencia, sino por obras y defectos de la naturaleza o acaecidos por 
malicia sola de los hombres, 0 acaso por la virtud de las estrellas y movi- 
miento de los cielos, como juzgan todos los demas, donde no ven milagro, y 
muchas veces aunque lo vean. . . . Y sobre todo dice Job: “Ninguna cosa se 
hace en la tierra sin su porque.’”” 


Along with fortune and destiny, as the above indicates, their naturalistic 
corollaries were abolished. This was in accord with the basic direction of the 
polemic, since Castro shows how Renaissance reverence for nature grew out 


*As literary themes, these explanations are so well known as to need no discussion here. 
Castro in El pensamiento de Cervantes treats of them at some length. 

*The fact that, at the same time, the ascetic was pointing out the meaningless confusion of 
the world was one of those blind allies of logic into which scholastic thinking generally 
strayed when it attempted to grasp the ungraspable. In this case the attitude towards the 
world depended on the point of view one took towards it. If it were a total comprehensive 
vision, the world was to be praised as the creation of God. If it were a single perspective en- 
tering into man’s experience, the world had to be condemned since looked at in this way it 
distracted from God. Thus Fray Luis de Granada was able to praise the world in the ex- 
heii poetry of his Simbolo de la Fe, and at the same time attack it in his Guia de peca- 

ores. 
*7Arate, op. cit., pp. 452-453. 
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of Neo-Platonism. (The Neo-Platonists had maintained that God was un- 
approachable except through non-rational, or mystic, channels, that is to say 
through love. Surrounding nature, on the other hand, could be understood 
and interpreted by the human reason, and it became, for such philosophers. 
as Nicholas of Cusa, God’s majordomo, a kind of separate entity. And then 
as interest in nature grew with la glorificacidém, de la realidad, it began to 
assume some of the infinite aspects of divinity. Fray Luis de Granada, in 
opposing this new rival of God, advanced the contrary theory that nature was 
only a symbol of His existence with its meaning only to be found in Him. 
He had this to say about nature as an independently functioning entity (just 
as fortune was an independently functioning causation) : 

Mas, por ventura diras: “Esos comunes beneficios mas parecen obras de 

naturaleza que de Dios. ;Qué debo yo particularmente por la orden y dis- 

posicion de las cosas, que se van siempre por su curso?” No es esa voz de cris- 

tiano sino de gentil: ni aun de gentil sino de bestia. . .. Oh desconocido . . . 

pues no hay naturaleza sin Dios.” 

Divine reasoning was thus behind both good and evil events. Chance was 
eliminated in order that the world might not only be the symbol but also 
the instrument of God, that He might with labor or reward test the libre 
albedrio of each man. \'To Renaissance philosophy, the ascetics opposed the 
Book of Job and concluded from it that every event, every word, every object 
had a logical ancestry. Individual phenomena were illusory in their indi- 
viduality since they were merely phases of the greater scholastic logic of the 
whole. 

It might appear that this change in causation was little relevant to the 
stylistic innovations we have been considering with their tendency towards. 
superfluity and confusion. This is not the case. The things that had seemed 
essential earlier, the immanent world which arrived at man’s senses on paths 
of perspective, the meaning which he found in it and in himself on these 
terms, these things seemed superficial and confused after the Counter- 
Reformation and in the light of its message. On the other hand, earlier 
confusions, the dependence of man upon unpredictable factors of chance and 
destiny were now accounted for. Where previously seeing had been certain 
and believing confused, now seeing was confused and believing certain. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that Baroque illusion was always aspectual; 
the impression of riot and enredo given by Baroque style is, asia matter of 
fact, the result of extreme logical complication, of oreabizaricn in terms of 
plan. Each author or artist acts as a miniature aiyinaty and imparts ae own 
providence to the structure of his creation. Hs might often choose to mislead 
the perceptions of the individual but never in an inexplicable way. The 
illusions, the mistaken identities, etc., of the later comedias were derived from 


“Granada, Guia de pecadores, B.A.E., Vol. VI, p. 20. 
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human blindness and ignorance rather than from external mystery. In this 
fact lies one of the great differences between the Baroque and the Romantic. 
The inequalities and deceits of the world (and in style) were purposeful and 
not haphazard. 

Man’s attitude totvards human dream was also radically changed. 
Renaissance literature and thought might in many ways be considered an 
immense dream, a dream of mastery and approaching human perfection. 
Utopia, the Golden Age, the Romances of Chivalry, Neo-Platonism are all 
examples of this interpretation, an interpretation understood by Cervantes 
when he termed the pastorals ‘cosas sofiadas pero bien escritas.’ It is interest- 
ing, then, to observe this list of sins by Malén de Chaide: 

. tus pensamientos abominables, tus muchas liviandades, tus deseos des- 
honestos y torpes y tus palabras afrentosas, tus torres y castillos de viento, 

los testimonios que levantaste, las mentiras que dijiste, las quimeras que 

sofaste, las obras que hiciste, los pecados y maldades que cometiste contra 

tu prdéjimo.” 

The projection of the world into self-sufficient dream was as much a sin as its 

interpretation by self-sufficient philosophy. If the ascetics proclaimed life 

_to be a dream, it was only because they thought themselves as waking up, a 

new state that corresponded to the transition from the voluntad to the 

_entendimiento. Any hope or feeling beyond the capacity of the latter faculty 
was censured as a dream. The only dreams that were found licit by the new 
ideology were the terrible yet still logical dreams of a Quevedo. 

The ascetics themselves were not Baroque. No matter how much they 
have contributed to Baroque ideology, to the human attitudes behind the 
style, they were polemicists rather than artists. For all their quality, their 
own styles were for the most part clear and designed to convince the reader, 
an effort for which expediency was the only literary pattern. Every con- 
sideration was subordinated to the purpose of the Counter-Reformation, the 

_restoration of finality to human life by means of weakening the individual’s 
/ personal grasp on truth. But the field of battle was within the minds of men 
and the objectives were values, beliefs, and ideas, the factors by means of 
which sensations of reality are interpreted and actions upon teality are 
planned. When the individual reexpressed in art these indoctrinated changes 
in himself, when he created new styles in accordance with his new being, he 
created in terms of what is now known as the Baroque. The polemic became 
an aesthetic. When death laid its hands on life in the description of the 
domine Cabra, the object was not to convert but to amuse. The impossible 
duality created by the Counter-Reformation could only resolve itself into 
style since neither side could overbalance the other. 


*Diego Malén de Chaide, La Conversidn de la Magdalena, ‘Clasicos Castellanos,’ pp. 239-40. 
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OF THE BAROQUE IN SPAIN 
7. The stylistic possibilities 

There is no opportunity here to indulge in any detailed analysis of the 
Baroque. In any case, the reader probably has discovered for himself themes 
and treatments which are recognizable as characteristic of Baroque literature. 
These were continued from ascetic lesson to Baroque commonplace with little 
change, even though like other phases of ascetic technique they came to be 
enjoyed for their own sake. Insistence upon the vanity of temporal estate, 
for instance, once the thesis had been accepted, did not further disillusion 
the individual, but made the life he was leading seem even more transient, 
more frenzied, and more desirable. The transition from Counter-Reformation 
proselytism to Baroque as far as ideas and values were concerned was merely 
a matter of change in the creative direction. | This is an assertion which would 
require a thorough history of the fortunes of each such idea for full confirma- 
tion, a history which, it is impossible, of course, to present here. 

On the other hand, the confused picture of conflicting Baroque styles, a 
confusion that obscures the definition of the Baroque itself, may perhaps be 
clarified by the considerations that have been presented in this essay. ; The 
least common denominator of all Baroque styles, their common point of 
evolutionary origin, was in the basic ascetic duality, and only in terms of 
their growth away from it can their differences and contradictions be under- 
stood. According to the terms of this duality, Baroque styles may be divided 
into two general categories depending upon the particular side of it chosen 
\by the individual artist. If the creation were to stem from the point of view 
of the individual now isolated in an alien and illusory world, its style would 
differ radically from a creation striving to present and glorify the absolute 
social and religious organization of that world. In other words, the polemic 
separation of man from the immanent world had the effect of separating a 
few individual dissenters from his fellow man. The ordinary man accepted 
the socio-religious antidote to duality that had been prepared for him, but 
the artist who persisted in finding value in his individuality remained with 
style in a world that could offer him no other satisfaction. Thus, there were 
two sets of artistic possibilities, possibilities for the masses who accepted in 
full all orthodox values and beliefs, and possibilities for the minority of 
cultos who did not, who proclaimed on the basis of previous argument their 
own distinctive soledad. As was to be expected, the ascetic polemic with its 
double-edged technique cut in two directions. 

If on one hand existed the difficult personal styles of conceptismo and 
culteranismo, on the other existed such forms as the comedia designed to 
reaffirm popular beliefs through dramatization. It was characterized by the 
immediacy of its presentation to the masses and by its glorification of what 
was already held to be true by them. Orthodoxy, in itself holding no 
promise but that of death, was reexpressed in terms of the glories of Spain, 
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in terms of exemplary and dramatic human action. By the end of its generic 
career it could present such superb restatements of all that Spain had trained 
herself to believe as La vida es suerio. Surprisingly enough, perhaps another 
expression of this mass point of view was the prosaic social prose of 
Avellaneda’s imitation, ending, as it does, with Don Quijote, the errant 
individual, being consigned to society’s haven for him, an asylum. 

The first beginnings of the styles of soledad may, perhaps, be best wit- 
_nessed in the Guzman de Alfarache when Mateo Aleman, attempting to write 
an ascetic novel rather than an ascetic treatise, allows his entertainment to 

sift through the mesh of his instruction. The loneliness of the hero wander- 
ing through a world of engafio demands a different style for its description 
than for its ascetic interpretation, and there appear conceptos which antici- 
pate Quevedo. How did this happen? The explanation involves a restate- 
ment of the fundamental point of this essay: the split of parecer from ser was 
intimately related to the split of the individual from the world. Once the 
individual had been disillusioned, had realized that the world offered him 
no secure reality, he could only perceive appearances, figuras. These illusory 
fleeting shapes could only bring him one real assurance of some constancy, 
and that consisted in their resemblance to others of their kind. Things were 
real insofar as they belonged to a scholastic absolute category. Impressions 
of individuality, intuitive realizations of essence, were now meaningless; 
only the entendimiento was capable of organizing the chaos of impressions, 
and it did so in terms of intellectual division into generic names, into words. 

Quevedo does not describe Cabra as an individual but as the ultimate 
‘schoolmaster.’ Now, to the artist, the isolated individual, these figuras and 
words appeared as detached units; he had no social compulsion to continue 
their organization into established hierarchies. In fact, he found pleasure 
in denying them and so asserting his individuality. Thus. the artist affirmed 
his apartness from a world dominated by category by conceptually exaggerat- 
ing figura, illusion, and non-categorical monstrosity. These things were the 
wakeful dreams of the isolated individual, meaningless dreams since dreaming 
had been defined for him as meaningless. 

The treatment afforded the categorical word was comparable. The 
stylist built extravagant puns and terrible metaphors, verbal illusions and 
monstrosities, by distortion of the formal appearance of the word and by 
disregard of its primary communicative function. Again he used a negative 
mastery of logic to underline his own lack of submission. The style known 
as conceptismo, in effect, combines jugglery of both word and shape into 
metaphors of contrast of which either term was rendered unreal by the 
existence of the other. The intellectual framework of the world was pitted 
against itself in increasing dissension between form and word, in expanding 
grotesquery of contrast. The concepto was no longer a communicative 
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metaphor of impression or inner likeness but one of dissimilarity based on 
the most tenuous of logical connections; conceptismo was essentially a nega- 
tion of category in categorical terms; and the conceptista, an artist intent on 
affirming his own hopeless individuality. He did this by reapplying ascetic 
techniques of duality to the discomforture of the stagnant neo-scholastic 
world logic. He was not a reformer but a jester; he had no driving purpose 
beyond that of self-expression. 

Let us merely illustrate, not attempt to prove, the above statements with 
a single example from Quevedo. In the Buscén he describes Cabra’s beard 
as ‘descolorida de miedo de la boca vecina.’ Beard and mouth become two 
distinct categories which turn on each other and which have no more funda- 
ment than their vicinity. The higher logical plane of face is denied by the 
opposition of its component parts which act according to their autonomous 
logics and sub-human wills. Face, man, social classes, and ultimately the 
universe are upset by the conceptista who turns the scholastic logic of their 
construction and of their names against them, who seizes upon every ab- 
normality to subdivide them into apparential monstrosities. He does not 
describe but attacks, holding stylistic confusionism to be more important 
than ontology. 

When Quevedo said in one of. his last letters: ‘. . . hay muchas cosas que, 
pareciendo que existen y tienen ser, ya no son sino un vocablo y una figura,’ 
he was at once expressing the basic ideological condition of his conceptismo 
and relating it to the long polemic which had made it stylistically feasible. 
And Gracian’s remark that: ‘no estan ya las lenguas assidas al corazén,’ com- 
pletes the analysis of the new style by revealing the human condition which 
was necessary for its existence. Conceptist tongues do not talk from the heart 
which feels intuitively the oneness of all things, but from the mind, only con- 
cerned with its own advantage, with its own individuality. Thus the desperate 
artist played with the forms and words of a disjointed world, a world he dis- 
joined further—he could not mend it with the edged tools that were his heri- 
tage—that he might relieve his anquish in expression and humoristic denial.” 

The dilemma was Baroque, but it was not born as the invention of a 
single generation; its period of gestation took decades of ideological warfare. 


Conceptismo is, of course, not the only result of this anguish as the expression soledad in- 
evitably reminds us. Culteranismo has been studied at greater length and with greater care 
than we can hope to attempt. Here, it will suffice to say that this style involved an individual 
escape from duality, from opposition to the logic of shape and word, into the erudite and 
sensual extensions of things. The culterano avoids the pressure of polemic infinity by racing 
in his thought towards a personal stylistic infinite. It is a kind of external mysticism without 
the stimulus of passionate love: ,The essential point for us is indicated here. Both the con- 
ceptista and the culterano depart from a state of ascetic indoctrination (ascetic reminiscences 
are surprisingly plentiful in the Soledades) but they react in different ways. The conceptista 
attacks: the cu/terano flees. The direction of movement was not towards and against the fin- 
ite, but in the opposite direction in such a way that the culteranos scorned ordinary words 
and objects. They reacted towards the common enemy with superiority rather than resent- 
ment. The fact that this essential difference between the two styles was based on fundamental 
likeness did not render the warfare between the two movements any the less bitter. 


‘ERDGEIST’ UND ‘ERHABNER GEIST’ 
IN GOETHES FAUST 


Albert Scholz 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Die grosse Mehrheit derjenigen, die sich mit Goethes Faust eingehend 
beschaftigt haben, ist der Ansicht, dass Erdgeist und Erhabner Geist ein und 
dieselbe Gestalt sind. Am leichtesten unter ihnen macht es sich Karl Heine- 
mann in seiner Goethe-Ausgabe. Bei dem Verse 3217 gibt er dem Worte Erdgeist 
einfach die Anmerkung: ‘Der Erdgeist der ersten Szene.’* Andere, wie Erich 
Schmidt, Witkowski, Richard M. Meyer, Schréer, Thomas, Bielschowsky, Fried- 
rich, Witkopp usw. besprechen das Problem ausfiihrlich, meistens unter starker 
Beriicksichtigung der Entstehungsgeschichte des Dramas, und fiihren mehr 
oder weniger tiberzeugende Griinde fiir ihre Thesen an. 

Eugen Kiihnemann stellt den Satz auf: ‘Der “erhabene Geist” kann nur 
der Erdgeist sein.’? Er sucht diese Behauptung durch die Tatsache zu beweisen, 
dass die Szene ‘Wald und Hoéhle’ im ‘Fragment’ vor Gretchens Hingabe liegt 
und ferner aus den Gefiihlen und Anschauungen des italienischen Goethe 
heraus. 

Zu den wenigen, wenn auch nicht minder gewichtigen Gegnern dieser 
Erdgeisthypothese, gehért Heinrich Rickert,’ der, vom Gesamtwerke ausgehend, 
im Jahre 1930 nachwies,* dass ‘Erdgeist und Erhabener Geist’ nicht dieselbe 
Person sein kénnen. Vier Jahre spater behandelt er dieses Problem noch 
eingehender in seinem Werke: Goethes Faust, die dramatische Einheit der Dich- 
tung, und kommt, indem er das Hauptgewicht auf die Einheit des Dramas 
legt, zur gleichen Schlussfolgerung wie im Jahre 1930. Obwohl er den Makro- 
kosmos als erhabenen Geist in Erwagung zieht, will er dies nicht als Hypothese 
verstanden wissen und bezeichnet sie als unbeweisbar. Die sogenannten Wider- 
spriiche in den Versen 3218-19 und 3241-43 seien zu gross.> Uns aber erscheint 
die Verschiebung des Satztones auf das ‘Du’ in Vers 3218 zu gewagt und erzeugt 
eher einen Widerspruch, als dass sie einen aufhebt, wie Rickert es beabsichtigt. 


1Goethes Werke, hrsg. von Karl Heinemann, 5. Bd. Faust, Leipzig (Bibliographisches 
Institut) , Seite 145. 


2Eugen Kiihnemann: Goethe. Leipzig (Insel-Verlag) , 1930. Bd. I, Seite 316. 


’Heinrich Rickert, Der Erdgeist in Goethes Faust und die Erdgeisthypothese (Jahrbuch des 
freien deutschen Hochstifts) , 1930. Seite 91-130. 
4Jahrbuch, 1930, Seite 96-107. 


5Heinrich Rickert, Goethes Faust, die dramatische Einheit der Dichtung, 1934, Seite 246 ff. 
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Denn dann wird als Tatsache vorausgesetzt, dass der erhabene Geist dem Faust 
schon einmal das Angesicht im Feuer zugewandt hat. So iiberzeugend Rickerts 
Ausfiihrungen sonst auch sind, er begniigt sich mit dem negativen Ergebnis, 
die Unhaltbarkeit der Erdgeisthypothese nachgewiesen zu haben, und kommt 
zu keiner positiven Schlussfolgerung. Diese dritte Erklarungsméglichkeit soll 
hier kurz untersucht werden. 

Sie stellt einen Ausweg, dar, der einem Kompromiss gleicht und eine 
Vereinigung der gegenteiligen Ansichten zu bewirken strebt. 

Es hindert uns nichts, anzunehmen, der erhabene Geist sei eine Art Doppel- 
wesen. Dichterische Gestalten oder Figuren, die in zweifacher Gestalt, also als 
Doppelwesen aufreten, sind in Goethes Faust keine Seltenheit, wenn auch die 
Gleichheit sich manchmal nur auf Teilziige beschrankt. 

So erscheint Gretchen am Schluss des ‘Zweiten Teiles’ als Una Poeniten- 
tium, eine Biisserin, vom Dichter ausdriicklich so bezeichnet. Knabe Wagen- 
lenker (Vers 5520 ff.) wird von Goethe in einem Ausspruch zu Eckermann® mit 
Euphorion im 3.Akt identifiziert. Beide sind Verkérperungen der Poesie, wenn 
auch jener im Vergleich zur festen Gestalt Euphorions nur ein fliichtiges 
Flammchen ist. Faust selbst erscheint als Plutus, der Gott des Reichtums, 
allerdings mehr als Maske im Karneval, der Mummenschanz, die aber einen 
nicht unwichtigen Platz im Gesamtwerke einnimmt. 

Das beste Beispiel dieser Art ist jedoch Mephistopheles, der die Gestalt 
der Phorkyas annimmt, denn nur als solche darf er vor Helena erscheinen, der 
klassischen Schénheit. Hier ist die Iilusion am starksten, und die Kenntnis der 
Tatsache, dass Mephisto in dieser hasslichsten weiblichen Figur spricht, 
schwindet aus dem Bewusstsein des Lesers oder Zuschauers, und nur Phorkyas 
selbst handelt. Als diese wird sie auch von den anderen Gestalten ausschliesslich 
angesehen. 

Man darf sich unter diesen Umstanden wohl fragen, ob in Bezug auf den 
Erdgeist und den erhabenen Geist nicht ein ahnlicher Fall vorliegt, nur mit 
dem Unterschiede, dass diese Figur die primare und jene die sekundare ist, 
also umgekehrt wie bei Mephistopheles und Phorkyas. Dieser These wird 
natiirlich nur das Drama in seiner letzten Fassung zu Grunde gelegt. 

Der erhabene Geist, ein tibermiachtiges Wesen, erscheint Faust zuerst? 
in der Gestalt des Erdgeistes, der als Tatengenius tiberall in der Natur schafft 
und wirkt (Vers 501 ff.). Faust fiihlt sich ihm gleich und spricht dies aus (Vers 
500), wird aber sofort in seine Schranken zuriickgewiesen (Vers 511-13). Die 
Worte: 

‘Nicht mir!*® Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst.’ 


werden jetzt klar und sinnvoll. Warum sollte Faust dem standig schaffenden 
Geist, dem Tatengenius, nicht gleichen! Ist doch sein ganzes Wesen ein Tatig- 
sein, fiihlt er in sich doch den Mut, der Erde Weh und Gliick zu tragen! Nur 


6Eckermanns Gesprich vom 20. Dezember 1829. Oe 

7Das bezieht sich nur auf Faust I, denn im Urfaust gibt es in dieser Hinsicht keine 
Schwierigkeiten. 

8Faust I, Verse 512-13. 
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unter Einsatz seines Lebens ist es ihm gelungen, den Erdgeist herbeizurufen. 
Diesem wiirde er wohl gleichen. Aber in der Gestalt des Erdgeistes spricht ein 
weit hoherer, umfassenderer, den Faust spater erhabener, einmal ‘unendlicher 
Geist’® und dann ‘Grosser, herrlicher Geist’!® nennt. Diesen ruft er in “Wald 
und Ho6hle’ an, dieser kennt sein Herz und seine Seele. 

Man mag einwenden, dass die Szene ‘Triiber Tag, Feld’, aus der einige 
Teile in ‘Wald und Hdhle’ iibergingen, schon viel friiher geschrieben wurde, 
denn sie ist aus dem Urfaust itbernommen worden. Dariiber besteht kein 
Zweifel. Das hinderte aber den Dichter nicht, der Szene ‘Wald und Ho6hle’ in 
dem 1806 vollendeten Faust I die gebiihrende und passende Stelle zuzuweisen 
und damit die Gestalt in Einklang zu bringen. 

Im ‘Fragment’ folgte ‘Wald und Hohle’ der Hingabe Gretchens. Jetzt aber 
ist dieser Auftritt vorgeriickt und steht nun am richtigen Platz. Faust ist hier 
ganz der betrachtende Mensch, der in der Einsamkeit, in der Stille der Natur 
Ruhe findet fiir sein aufgewiihltes Herz. Daher darf er dem erhabenen Geist 
danken, der ihm alles gab, worum er bat, die Kraft, die Natur zu fihlen und 
zu geniessen. In dieser v6lligen Harmonie mit der ihn umgebenden Natur 
empfindet Faust sogar Mephistopheles trotz dessen kalten und frechen Wesens 
als Gefahrten, als Geschenk des erhabenen Geistes. So fiihlt er, ‘dass dem 
Menschen nichts Vollkommnes wird’,* obwohl ihn jener (Mephisto, ‘kalt und 
frech’? erniedrigt. Auch die folgenden, scheinbar widerspruchsvollen Stellen 
lassen sich jetzt leichter deuten.) 

Wenn Faust zum erhabenen Geist spricht: ‘Du gabst mir den Gefahrten’, 
so war dies in der Gestalt des Erdgeistes geschehen. Ebenso verstandlich wird 
seine Bitte an den erhabenen Geist, den ‘Wurm wieder in seine Hundsgestalt’2* 
zu verwandeln, also das Werk des Erdgeistes zunichte zu machen. Endlich 
entsprechen die Worte: ‘Warum an den Schandgesellen mich schmieden’™* der 
Bitte, dies nicht mehr zuzulassen, sondern helfend einzugreifen. Mephistopheles 
nennt er zu Beginn dieser Szene ‘Verraterischer, nichtswiirdiger Geist’,*> denn 
dieser hat ihm Gretchens Ungliick eine Zeitlang verheimlicht. 

Der Auftritt “Triiber Tag, Feld’ ist ein itiberarbeitetes Produkt aus der 
Zeit, als Goethe den Urfaust schrieb. Er anderte daran so wenig wie méglich. 
Der als erhabener, unendlicher, grosser und herrlicher Geist Angeredete ist 
also der umfassende, an den sich Faust in ‘Wald und Héhle’ und in ‘Triiber 
Tag, Feld’ wendet, und der ihm anfangs in der Gestalt des Erdgeistes erscheint. 
Diesen Erdgeist kann Faust in der Urfassung nicht als unendlichen Geist, 
anrufen, denn er hat ihn ja durch seine Magie zum Erscheinen gezwungen. 


9Ibid., Triiber Tag, Feld, Zeile 16-17. 

10fbid., Zeile 36. Vgl. Georg Witkowski, Goethes Faust, 9. Auflage, Leiden, 1936. 
11Faust I, Vers 3240. 

127 bid., Vers 3244. 

13Triiber Tag, Feld, Zeile 17-18. 

14] bid., Zeile 37-38. 

15 bid., Zeile 7. 
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Auch die Bemerkung in den Paralipomena,!* wo von einem Welt — und 
Tatengenius gesprochen wird, lasst sich mit unserer Theorie vereinbaren. Der 
erhabene Geist ist der Weltgenius, und in der Gestalt des Erdgeistes tritt er 
als Tatengenius auf. 

So hat Goethe alle Widerspriiche gelést, die aus der Verwandlung des 
friiheren Erlebens des Erdgeistes in das spitere des erhabenen Geistes hervor- 
gingen und damit gleichzeitig viel zur Einheit der Gesamtdichtung beigetragen. 


16Goethes Werke, W.A. I, 14, Seite 287. 


POETRY AT THE SORBONNE, 1833-1868 


Laurence Wylie 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


One Friday in June, 1837, there was a riot at the Sorbonne. Usually the 
Professor of French Poetry lectured to an audience of a thousand or so who 
packed the grand amphithédtre, but on this Friday he decided to hold his class 
in the smaller amphitheater in order to give his voice a rest. The hall was soon 
filled, and still more than a hundred people remained outside, unable to enter. 
‘They shouted, stamped their feet, whistled and demanded that they be admitted 
or that the lecture be given in the grand amphithédtre. The professor refused. 
The shouts grew louder and louder. The police arrived but were unable to 
establish order. Finally the Professor of French Poetry, still adamant, left his 
chair and refused to deliver his lecture. The next Tuesday he consented to 
return to the grand amphithédtre.t 

Again in 1839 an incident of the same sort occurred. This time, however, 
even the grand amphithédtre was too small to seat the crowd. The professor 
finally gave the order that everyone be permitted to enter, even though there 
were no seats left. People poured in, sat on the stairs, in the aisles, and even 
crowded up on the sacred rostrum around the lecturer.? It would appear that 
poetry was a remarkably popular subject in the 1830's. 

The man who attracted these enthusiastic audiences was Saint-Marc 
Girardin, a journalist who had turned to teaching literature, keeping in mind 
Villemain’s witticism: ‘La littérature méne a tout — pourvu qu’on la quitte a 
temps.’ During the latter years of the Restoration Saint-Marc Girardin was 
professor at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, but he devoted himself primarily to the 
brilliant campaign against the ultraroyalists which he waged in the Journal des 
Débats. After the July revolution the new regime rewarded him for his efforts 
by giving him the suppléance of Guizot’s chair of history at the Sorbonne. It 
was intimated that if he was successful as professor of history he might have a 
chair of his own when one became available. 

In 1833 a vacancy occurred at the death of Jean-Louis Laya, who had held 
the chair of rhetoric from the time he had succeeded Delille in 1813. The chair 


1Journal des Débats, 13 juin, 17 juin 1837. 
2Tbid., 4 décembre 1839. 
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of rhetoric was offered to Saint-Marc Girardin. But rhetoric! He was not sure 
that he wanted to teach rhetoric. ‘Ce qui me fait hésiter,’ he wrote to Villemain, 
c'est le titre de la chaire: chaire de rhétorique, qu’est-ce que cela, bon dieu? 
Quelle stérilité, 4 s’en tenir 4 son sujet! Quel vague si l’on en sort.’ A com- 
promise was at length effected. Saint-Marc Girardin accepted the position, and 
the chair was renamed chair of French poetry. Michelet replaced Saint-Marc as 
Guizot’s assistant, and Saint-Marc settled down in a chair of his own which he 
was to hold until his death in 1873, although Charles-Félix Lenient substituted 
for him during the last five years of his life. 

Professor of French Poetry in 1833! What an opportunity, it would seem, 
to teach a subject so vital at that time! But Saint-Marc Girardin ignored his 
contemporaries and selected as his subject for the years 1833 to 1836 the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century. His announced topic was ‘I’Histoire de la poésie 
francaise depuis Voltaire jusqu’a nos jours,’ but as a matter of fact he rarely 
mentioned poetry and never got past the year 1800 in his discussion. By 1836 
he had not gone beyond Rousseau; a considerable part of that year he spent 
studying Emile and comparing it with other pedagogical works. 

These three years are typical of the thirty-five years of Saint-Marc Girardin’s 
teaching career. Simply to look at the titles of his courses would give one the 
impression that he was particularly interested in poetry. In 1840-41 he discussed 
Boileau’s ‘Art poétique et les divers genres de poésie.’ From 1851-53 he lectured 
on Corneille; from 1855-58 on ‘la poésie chrétienne;’ in 1858-59 on La Fontaine. 
But the fact that the announced subject was sometimes related to poetry is of 
little consequence, for in fact the lectures that he actually delivered rarely had 
any connection with the subject of the course. He often talked about poetry, 
but he spoke about everything else as well. One of his more conscientious, or 
perhaps more impertinent, students wrote him this letter: 


Mercredi, 5 juin 
Monsieur et trés-honoré Professeur, 

Permettez a l’un des auditeurs les plus assidus et les plus charmés de vos 
lecons a la Faculté des Lettres de vous adresser une observation qu’il 
hésiterait A vous soumettre, s’il ne la savait partagée par une grande partie 
de la foule qui se presse avec tant d’agrément et de profit autour de votre 
chaire. 

Votre cours de cette année était annoncé comme devant s’appliquer princi- 
palement aux poésies de Voltaire; nous arrivons a la fin du 2d semestre, et 
vous ne nous avez pas dit un’ mot de votre sujet. 

Vous savez mieux que personne que I’esprit francais aime a rire, méme aux 
dépens de ceux qui, comme vous, Monsieur, lui sont les plus sympathiques, 


3Unpublished letter in the possession of Mademoiselle de la Porte, Villemain’s great-grand- 
daughter. 
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et je ne puis vous dissimuler que, chaque jeudi, bien des gens de votre au- 
ditoire, en descendant l’escalier du grand amphithéatre et tout en s’entre- 
tenant du vif plaisir que vous venez de leur faire ne se font pas faute 
d’ajouter: ‘Ah! quel dommage que le programme du brillant académicien 
n’ait pas eu pour objet Campistron, Lagrange-Chancel, Lafosse et Otway! il 
nous aurait peut-étre parlé de Voltaire!’ 

Veuillez agréer sans rancune, Monsieur et excellent professeur, l’hommage 
de ma haute considération, de ma profonde estime pour votre caractére et de 
mon admiration pour votre talent. 


J. Thévenin* 


One might get the impression that unity was completely lacking in Saint- 
Marc Girardin’s lectures. Did a thousand people crowd into the Sorbonne twice 
a week simply to hear the Professor of Poetry discourse aimlessly? No, there was 
unity — if not unity of subject matter, then unity of purpose — in all that Saint- 
Marc said. He had assigned himself the task of defending the bourgeois social 
order against all aggression, and he used the Chair of Poetry primarily as a 
bulwark for this defense. During the July Monarchy he put up a constant 
struggle against the ultraroyalist, ultramontane elements. During the Second 
Empire he carried on a crusade against the Bonapartists. During the whole 
period from 1833 to 1868 he fought bitterly against socialists and republicans. 
In his daily editorials in the Journal des Débats he waged a campaign against 
these dangerous ‘isms’; his lectures at the Faculté des Lettres were simply 
another aspect of the same campaign. In the Journal des Débats he warned 
against the political maneuvers of the enemy; at the Sorbonne he ‘viewed with 
alarm’ the attack against the moral security of the social order. Romanticism, 
he said, was simply a more subtle and more dangerous aspect of the social and 
political movements that threatened to destroy France. 

The unpardonable crime of romanticism, in his opinion, was that it 
created dissatisfaction with the status quo. It encouraged young people to let 
their imagination run wild, to live in a dream world completely divorced from 
the physical world which surrounded them. When after some wild flight of 
fancy they returned to the inevitable difficulties of a humdrum, normal life, 
they found it excessively drab, uninteresting and unappreciative. They could 
see no reason why the world should not conform to the world of their imagina- 
tion. Eventually they were driven either to suicide or into the arms of radicals 
who agreed with them that society was all wrong, who insisted that it should 
be destroyed so that Utopia might be established in its place. The radicals were 
abetted by those writers who, under the guise of ‘realism,’ turned their backs 
to the beauty and harmony of society to write novels depicting its ugliness in 
exaggerated form. By spreading the conception that society was ugly and evil, 
all these sophistes du péché were destroying faith in the French bourgeoisie. 
Saint-Marc Girardin felt that the liberal bourgeois monarchy could be firmly 


4Unpublished letter found in Saint-Marc Girardin’s library. 
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established only when such dangerous ideas were eradicated. The unity of his 
lectures may be found only in his effort to discredit romanticism and realism, 
which he termed ‘materialistic,’ and to bring about a return to the wholesome 
bourgeois virtues, which in his mind were based on a healthy tradition of 
spiritualism. 

In the light of all this we might expect to find in his lectures a direct on- 
slaught against the romanticists. Not at all. Saint-Marc Girardin was a clever 
man — it takes a clever man to fill the grand amphithédtre of the Sorbonne con- 
sistently for thirty-five years. The legal training which he had received at the 
Faculté de Droit served him well in his réle as literary prosecutor. He rarely 
attacked the romanticists directly. Instead he aimed at their weak and ridiculous 
points, for by ridiculing the worst of romantic literature, he succeeded in dis- 
crediting the best so that it, too, appeared ridiculous. It was difficult for critics 
to answer him without appearing to defend what was obviously indefensible. 
Thus, by mocking unimportant writers like Arlincourt and Lavater, he gained 
his point against major romanticists without even mentioning them. Later on, 
during the Second Empire, he changed his tactics somewhat. He completely 
ignored those contemporary poets whom he scorned, but concentrated on point- 
ing up the beauties of French classical literature. He refused even to acknowl- 
edge the existence of literature that he considered immoral or dangerous. It is 
amazing to note that fram 1833 to 1868 the Professor of French Poetry never 
once mentioned Musset, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, Banville, Leconte de Lisle, 
Gérard de Nerval, Baudelaire or Verlaine. Vigny is considered only to be con- 
demned as the author of Chatterton. 

A favorite technique used by Saint-Marc Girardin, one that he used exten- 
sively in his best known but feeblest work, Cours de littérature dramatique, 
consisted in choosing two literary characters, one from Greek or French classical 
literature and one from modern French literature, who might be considered 
comparable and who in his opinion personified some human sentiment: the 
love of life, fear of death, paternal love, maternal love, etc. Thus Iphigenia is 
compared with Catarina of Hugo’s Angelo, Oedipus with Pére Goriot, Horace 
with Triboulet, Andromache with Lucréce Borgia, etc. The conclusion of tnese 
comparisons was always the same. Classical literature, said Saint-Marc Girardin, 
was spiritual, refined, moral and beautiful; it was addressed to man’s soul. 
Contemporary literature was materialistic, crude, immoral and ugly; it appealed 
only to the senses. He made no allowance for differences in the situation of the 
characters. A retired macaroni merchant and a deformed court jester were ex- 
pected to have the same reactions as a Greek monarch or a Roman patriarch. 

Hugo and Balzac bore the brunt of these attacks, for here Saint-Marc 
Girardin did attack directly. There is no record of Balzac’s reaction to this 
criticism, but Hugo fumed. He eventually found the perfect opportunity for 
revenge when it fell to him to welcome Saint-Marc into the Académie Francaise. 
The situation was rather piquant in view of the fact that the book on which 
Saint-Marc based his candidacy was the book in which he attacked Hugo most 
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freely. Hugo made the most of his opportunity by insinuating that Saint-Marc 
Girardin was a second-rate author jealous of the superior talent of Hugo and 
others. 

Now and then, just to prove that he was open-minded and did not sys- 
tematically condemn all modern literature, Saint-Marc Girardin would offer 
lavish praise to some work that had just appeared which did not offend his 
moral and literary creed. On the morning after Lamartine’s Jocelyn was pub- 
lished, Saint-Marc Girardin brought a copy of it to class and announced that 
it had so deeply touched him that he wanted to read it aloud. As he read he 
became more and more moved. Finally his voice broke, and he began to sob. 
The whole audience wept with him. A few days later he received the following 
letter from Lamartine: 


Monsieur, 

Le bruit public d’abord et hier enfin le Journal de |’Instruction publique 
m’ont appris ce que je vous devais. J’ai impatience de vous remercier. Une in- 
disposition m’empéche d’aller vous porter ces remerciements si vivement, si 
profondément sentis. 

Mais en attendant j’ai besoin que vous sachiez tout le bonheur que la 
lecture de votre belle legon m’a couté. Se voir compris et commenté ainsi le 
lendemain du jour owt |’on a livré son 4me au public, c'est la plus complete 
récompense de I’artiste, c’est son Ame qui lui répond dans l’4me de son frére. 
Il ne nous faut pas plus. Nous l’attendons quelquefois du dernier siécle et 
vous me l’avez donné le premier jour, Soyez mille fois chéri. 

Je devrais me retrouver bien vite en état d’aller vous dire chez vous qu’aucun 
fait de ma carriére littéraire ne m’a autant ému. Mon plaisir, jen suis sir, 
en est déja un pour vous, car quand on a une si profonde et rapide intelli- 
gence d’une oeuvre tout de sentiment c’est qu’on a plus et mieux qu'une in- 
telligence; c’est qu’on a une 4me au niveau de tous les bons et beaux senti- 
ments soi-méme. 

Lamartine 
Vendredi matin*® 


This interlude of compassion for his contemporaries was almost unique in 
Saint-Marc Girardin’s career. Lamartine was the only major romantic poet to 
whom he ever gave his official sanction, and even then he approved with con- 
siderable reservation. More characteristic of his lectures was the sort of attack 
already described, one which inevitably led to a homily on the bourgeois virtues. 
After a long discussion of the classical and modern conceptions of love and 
marriage, for instance, he concluded: 


5Unpublished letter pasted in Saint-Marc Girardin’s personal copy of Jocelyn. Saint-Marc 
Girardin and Lamartine arranged to meet each other soon thereafter at the Chambre des 
Députés, for both of them were députés at the time. Saint-Marc reported that as they sat 
looking out over the Chambre and discussing the state of France and of the world Lamartine 
said with an eloquent sweep of the hand: ‘Voyez-vous, il n’y a ici que vous et moi qui com- 
prenions la question d’Orient!’ No friendship grew out of this incident, however. Saint-Marc 
may have admired Jocelyn and the Méditations, but he disapproved of the Confidences and 
of Raphaél, and he deplored Lamartine’s political réle in 1848. 
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Vous voulez vous marier, et vous allez trouver les hommes ou les femmes qui 
font métier et marchandise de négocier les mariages, et qui ne songent 
qu’aux gains de leur entremise. Vous vous trompez, jeune homme, et je vais 
vous indiquer un meilleur entremetteur que ceux que vous cherchez: c'est 
Dieu. Adressez-vous a lui: il ne vous trompera pas.—Mais comment parler a 
Dieu? comment lui dire ce que je désire?— Ah! il est vrai; si vous n’avez a dire 
a Dieu que ce que les fiancés du monde disent ordinairement a leurs entre- 
metteurs: Je veux une femme qui soit riche, dont la famille soit puissante et 
qui me fasse faire mon chemin dans le monde—oh! je comprends alors qu'il 
vous est difficile de parler 4 Dieu. Mais, si vous voulez vous marier par de 
bons sentiments, et non par cupidité; si vous cherchez a aimer, et non a 
jouir; si vous voulez une femme qui vous aime et vous honore, et non une 
femme qui vous aime et vous honore, et non une femme qui vous enrichisse, 
une femme qui soit digne d’étre la mére de vos enfants, et non une femme 
qui vous donne voiture, bonne table et grand train, alors ne craignez pas de 
vous adresser a Dieu; il aime les bons sentiments, et souvent méme il les récom- 
pense, car il a dit: Cherchez d’abord le royaume des cieux, et vous aurez tout 
le reste par surcroit.® 


Poetry thus served primarily as a text to Saint-Marc Girardin’s moral digres- 
sions. ‘C’est une chose admirable . . . que cette chaire de poésie francaise . . .,’ 
someone wrote in the Journal des Débats, ‘on y parle de tout . . ., excepté peut- 
étre de la poésie elle-méme . . . La bonne critique, le bon goat, le bon sens, la 
saine morale et méme la saine politique tiennent toujours la premiére place 
dans l’enseignement de M. Saint-Marc Girardin.’? 

Today we find Saint-Marc Girardin’s lectures very tedious. It is hard to 
imagine people rioting to be admitted to them. The moral lessons bore us, and 
the political innuendoes which seemed witty and important at one time have 
lost all meaning. Just how strongly pc litical his lectures were may be seen in 
the fact that his chair became a center for liberal opposition during the Second 
Empire. He loved to throw out to his audience in all apparent innocence such 
quotations as ‘L’empire est quelque chose et l’empereur n’est rien,’ from Cor- 
neille’s Attila and ‘Notre ennemi, c’est notre maitre,’ from La Fontaine’s ‘Le 
Cheval qui veut se venger du Cerf.’ It is easy to see why he remained popular 
with the liberal students of the Second Empire and why his lectures continued 
to invoke minor riots. In the political sphere he undoubtedly exerted some 
influence. 

Did he have any influence on the poetry of his day? Obviously he had no 
effect on any important poet. One can scarcely imagine a Baudelaire coming to 
Saint-Marc Girardin for advice and criticism. Baudelaire’s attitude toward 
Saint-Marc Girardin is summed up in a paragraph (LVIII) in Mon coeur mis 


anu: 


6Cours de littérature dramatique (Paris: Charpentier, 1857) , II, 160. 
TJer décembre 1847. 
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Saint-Marc Girardin a dit un mot qui restera: ‘Soyons médiocres!’ 

Rapprochons ce mot de celui de Robespierre: ‘Ceux qui ne croient pas 
4 Vimmortalité de leur étre se rendent justice.’ 

Le mot de Saint-Marc Girardin implique une immense haine contre le sub- 
lime. 

Qui a vu Saint-Marc Girardin marcher dans la rue a congu tout de suite 
l’idée d’une grande oie infatuée d’elle-méme, mais effarée et courant sur la 
grande route, devant la diligence.’ 


A great many young men did come to Saint-Marc Girardin for advice, how- 
ever. His library contains dozens of manuscripts and first editions (many of 
them still with unéut pages) of poems sent to him with a humble request for 
criticism. What advice did he invariably give these young men who so desper- 
ately sought encouragement? 


Toutes les fois [he said] qu’un jeune homme me vient confier qu’il veut 
étre homme de lettres, je le détourne de cette carriére, le priant de considérer 


combien les chutes y sont nombreuses et cruelles. . . . Quelques-uns, et en 
bien petit nombre, y gagnent une fortune et un nom; le plus grand nombre 
vit obscur et pauvre, sans sécurité, sans avenir. . . . Evitez une profession 


flottante et mobile, ot homme ne tient 4 rien, ow il suffit d’un caprice du 
public ou d’une heureuse inspiration de l’esprit, pour se trouver élevé jus- 
qu’aux cieux, riche, aimé, brillant, 4 condition de retomber le lendemain 
peut-étre, par un caprice contraire, dans la plus désolante humiliation, dans 
la plus amére solitude. . . . Pour les individus, comme pour la société, il n’y a 
de bon que les états stables et réguliers qui ne comportent pas d’aventures, 
qui casent et qui contiennent l’homme. Les professions qui n’ont ni ordre ni 
place solide et sire . . . sont des professions funestes 4 la moralité de la 
nature humaine... .° 


At about the time that Saint-Marc Girardin delivered this sermon at the 
Faculté des Lettres, a young man with literary ambitions arrived from the 
provinces with a letter of introduction to Saint-Marc Girardin. He had enjoyed 
a considerable literary reputation in his home town and wished now to be 
advised on how to conquer Paris. After a few minutes he left Saint-Marc’s study 
a changed man. He gave up forever all literary pretensions and turned his 
genius to other fields. The young man was Claude Bernard. 

This is the only specific instance we know of in which Saint-Marc Girardin 
was the deciding factor in a poet’s decision to abandon a literary career. We can 
only speculate as to how many men did heed his advice: ‘Soyons bourgeois!’ 
and turn away from poetry in order to lead a more ‘normal’ existence. How 
many men years later must have sat smugly before their fires in the evening, 
surrounded by their devoted families, wealthy, respected, contented with their 
lot, and blessed Saint-Marc Girardin for having saved them from youthful 
follies! How many of these men shook their heads and clucked their tongues at 
the immorality of Flaubert, Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Zola. They had learned 
from the Professor of French Poetry at the Sorbonne that beauty is to be found 
only in the common-place; that l’art pour l’art is a subversive doctrine; that 
society can tolerate only those writers who believe in V’art pour lordre social. 


8Oeuvres completes (Paris: NRF, 1937) , VI, 290-291. 
9Cours de littérature dramatique (Paris: Charpentier, 1857) , I, 153-154. 
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The vida is something akin to the Notice at the head of an author’s con- 
tribution in the conventional anthology,—for such are the major troubadour 
manuscripts—which is to say, a few personal details plus a word of praise or 
blame. Some specimens of the genre go beyond these limits, elaborated by 
imaginative material of one kind or another. Only in rare cases are these speci- 
fications not strictly followed. 

For the razo it is best to use Jeanroy’s definition: ‘Les razos sont de bréves 
notices relatives non au sens de certaines piéces, mais aux circonstances d’ou 
elles seraient nées et aux personnages qui y figurent,’ (Poésies lyriques des 
troubadours, p. 102). The observation as to brevity might be open to slight 
correction, for the razo is often more prolix than the vida and some are ex- 
ceedingly so. 

In so far as the biographic element enters, these prose pieces will be ex- 
cellent sources of character definition, involving as they do appraisals of their 
heroes. At the same time, it is difficult to limit one’s self to the one genre. It is 
necessary to draw on the songs also, because the prose leans so heavily on them 
and because Provengal lyric is itself so highly personal. 

It would seem, at first glance, that the style of the vidas and the more ex- 
pansive razos offers small possibility for a rich harvest. The vocabulary is 
neither rich nor varied. There is a fondness for ever-recurring clichés. It may 
be objected that the type of biographer who undertook to evaluate his per- 
sonages under such circumstances might have done well as poet but had no 
talent for using abstractions with philosophic rigor, so that the modern critic’s 
application of exact lexical procedure is likely to be perilous. On the other 
hand, it is unwise to assume that mediaeval prose is by that very fact utterly 
flaccid. To render pretz by ‘prix’ and valor by ‘valeur,’ as so many an editor 
has done for so many years is much too condescending an approach to an old 
text.’ As to the erudition of the troubadours, there were many, of course, who 
could not present much of a case, but there were undoubtedly some, who, like 


1Cf. ‘Pretz e valor,’ Speculum, XIX (1944), 488. 
LLY 
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Guiraut de Borneil, had had contact with schools. Some were clerks of real at- 
tainment, like Folquet de Marseille or Daude de Pradas, in whom the effects 
of scholastic thinking are evident. Thus one finds all manner of variation in 
the use of an abstraction. Some use the term with precision; to others it is 
something gathered at second or third hand, the mere leavings of what was 
once scholarship. 

None of these character attributes are rare words. All are mentioned, even 
if not well defined, invariably, in the standard dictionaries. As to the apparent 
liability. created by the use of clichés, we shall attempt to turn it into an asset 
utilizable in this article, because more or less stereotyped series of words are 
capable of presenting constant associative groups where one item may help to 
define the others. 

Since there is no logical order for the treatment of the individual items, 
the present arrangement is purely alphabetical. 


I. Adrech, Adreg 


Bels hom era e adregz, e saup ben cantar e trobar e era cortes € ensegnatz. 

(Bernart de Ventadorn, Vida, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 218) * 

Levy’s definition: ‘droit, adroit, juste’ tells almost nothing. The citation 
itself might point to the possibility that association with a physical trait like 
bels could make of adregz something similar, which could also be considered 
a courtly quality. In fact we find in the accompanying razo: 

. .. Dieus li det bella persona e avinen e gentil cor, don fo el comensamen 

gentilesa . . 
constituting a kind of parallel, to be expected where a razo rehashes a vida. As 
to the courtly aspect, we know that he whose heart is predisposed to that 
which is gentil is, by definition, not vilain. Chrétien implies as much (Yvain, 
v. 1404) , and the famous sonnet of Guinicelli, Al cor gentil has developed that 


idea in some detail. It is not surprising that actual juxtaposition of the two 
epithets occurs: 


Joglars fo, ben adregs hom e ben cortes (G. de Salignac, B-Sc, Chaban., 
p: 243) 

In this case from Peire Vidal: 
Deus sal los pros els adregz els prezatz 


the editor, Anglade, actually translates ‘courtois’ (XXVII, 29). 


As to the physical aspect, we have English ‘adroit,’ where bodily skill is 
a dominant note. In the biographies there are several places where such an 
interpretation might be made: 


*Wherever the abbreviation B-Sc appears, it means that the text is that of the Boutiére-Schutz 
edition of the vidas and razos, at present writing being printed by Privat, Toulouse, where 
it is blocked by war conditions. Unfortunately, I do not have all the texts but only those 
that fell to my lot to edit. Chabaneau’s reference is always given. 
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E fo adrech e eseignaz e bons cavalliers d’armas e gen parlans. (Raimbaut 
d’Aurenga, Chaban., p. 284) 

mas adregz e enseignatz e bons d’armas (Berenguier de Palazol, Chaban., 
p. 304) 


In the first example, adrech could be translated ‘adroit,’ because of bons 
cavalliers d’armas, were it not for eseignaz and gen parlans. Even in the ab- 
sence of the second term, as in the example from Berenguier, there is no ques- 
tion of anything else than a courtier’s assets, as we shall see apropos of en- 
seignatz. These include skill in arms, so that, according to the thinking of the 
mediaeval biographer, the following is an entirely coherent sequence: 


avinenz a prezatz d’armas e de servir e de cortesia .. . (G. de Cabestanh, 
Chaban., p. 304) 


although the order amuses us nowadays. Similarly one encounters: 


cortes e bons d’armas (G. Amiel, Chaban., p. 258) 


alongside 
cortes e ben chantans (Giraudo lo Ros., ibid., p. 270) 


all these traits having about the same weight with the troubadour, so that no 
appreciable lexicographic results can be derived from the juxtaposition in this 
imstance, except to say that the purely physical connotations are not to be 
proved beyond question. 

These qualities, adrech, cortes, enseignatz have a least common denomi- 
nator in their representing external virtues, i.e., one can attach to any one of 
them the phrase ‘of manner.’ That is evident, particularly, in this example: 


el plus adreitz e'1 plus larcs e] plus cortes e:l plus gracios. (Blacasset, 
Chaban., p. 308) 


where gracios implies physical manifestation, and even more so in: 


Deus es chaps el cors de nos, 
Don nos ve, sai jos, 
Lo bes e l’ensenhamens 
E ladrechs chaptenemens. 
(G.de Borneil, ed. Kolsen, 61, 41 ff.) 
Farai creire als bos 
Qu’eu dic ver, per ma fe, 
Que per bos fachs s’ave 
E per adrechs perchatz 
Onors ab grans rictatz. 
(ibid., 63, 22) 
since for the noun chaptenemens there exists the verb chaptener, and for 
perchatz there is percassar. 
Kolsen’s definition of our key word as ‘rechtschaffen’ suggests the prac- 
tical and the bourgeois. Especially in the second example, however, the over- 
tone is courtly, the thought being that the aim of wealth is honor, to which a 
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miser, incapable of largesse, cannot attain. Such a concept of middle-class 
honesty would occupy only limited prestige in the world of Guiraut. The cen- 
tral theme of his poem is not advanced by Kolsen’s rendition. By adding an 
element of action, such as was explained in the preceding paragraph, we may 
render the meaning as something like ‘upright, forthright of manner’ creating 
thus an opposite to ‘cuyert,’ this qualifier referring not so much to a dishonest 
person as to one devious in his ways. A courtier was expected to be ‘frank’ in 
more ways than one. 
Editors have sometimes translated ‘gay’ as in these cases: 


N’Audiartz es tant avinens 
Adrech’ e guaya e plazens. 
(Aimeric de Belenoi, II, 41 ff.) 


Dompn’ab un baisar solamen 
Agr’eu tant can voil e desire, 
E prometetz lo-m e nom tire, 
Sivals per mal de ]’enojosa gen, 
Q’aurian dol, sitm vezian jauzen, 
E per amor dels adreitz, cui plairia; 
Qar engalmen s’atang a cortesia 
Q’om fass’enoi als enojos qe’! fan 
Et als adrecs fassa tot qant voldran. 
(Gui d’Ussel, ed. Audiau, I, v. 37 ff.) 


Servirai lo seu cors bel 
Gai et adreg e novel. 
(P. Vidal, ed. Anglade, XVII, 34) 


This interpretation seems too literal. The enojosa gen were outside the court- 
ly pale, hence by definition morose, for the courtly alone could attain to joi. 
There is some connection with the idea ‘honesty,’ in that one who is gay does 
not go about with a ‘cara fechada’ or ‘closed face,’ as the Portuguese aptly 
characterize a frown. Happiness and forthrightness were associated as part of 
the moral code, which was also one that furnished a guide to social relations. 

In general we may say that adreg ranges from physical grace to social 
assets that could be moral qualities. According to the code of cortesia, clear 
delineation between these classes is difficult.* 


II. Conoissen, Entenden 


.. el plus conoissenz e:1 plus entendenz e que meils trobet sirventes e coblas 


e tensos, e’l plus gen parlanz hom que anc fos a sen e a solatz. (Dalfi d’Al- 
vergne, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 261) 


*Professor L. Spitzer tells me that ein adrettes Madchen could be said to mean one who is 
neat, trim, also socially attractive. 
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Neither word occurs in these prose pieces with the frequency of certain 
others. Their import is clear enough, in that they mean, in general ‘intelligent, 
understanding, enlightened.’ It is the distinction between the two which is not 
easy to formulate. The dictionaries are, as usual, disappointing. Levy, Dict., 
S.v. conoissen: ‘éclairé, instruit’; entenden: ‘attentif, intelligent.’ His SW, s.v. 
conoisemen: ‘Einsicht, Erkenntnis’; entenden: ‘aufmerksam, verstehend.’ Ray- 
nouard, surprisingly, offers nothing tangible. The chrestomathies yield little: 
Crescini, s.v. conoissen ‘conoscente, saggio’; s.v. entenden: ‘intendente saggio,’ 
which is dangerously close to zero in differentiations, consisting as it does of a 
cognate in either case, plus the same definition for both. In the case of Appel, 
‘erfahren, klug’ is somewhat better for the first word, ‘verstandiger’ none too 
helpful for the second. 

The salient characteristic of conoisser as a term involving character is 
perhaps best brought out by indirection: 

E per est aip, ses falhensa, 
Conotscho cels que l’an ab se 
Cels que lor fan honor e be, 
E rendo a lor befachors 

Per gazardo bes e honors, 

E conotsso qui lor fa mal, 


E can locx es fan atretal. 
(Matfré Ermengaut, Breviari d’Amor, 33198 ff) 


The phrase can locx es is a striking qualifier. It could, of course, be a ‘cheville,’ 
for Matfré is not the last word in poetical craftsmanship, but the likelihood is 
materially lessened by its recurrence, a short distance away, to be sure, and in 
much the same context: 

(Et) aiso es gran drechura 

Que a drechs de natura 


Que hom fassa bes e honors, 
Can locx es, a ses befachors. (Ibid., 33232 ff.) 


What is demanded in such a case is discrimination, which would teach the 
person to choose the right time or place for this or that act, a mighty asset in 
the cultivation of social sense. Such is the reference in Elias de Barjols: 


Car eu sai ben ge totz hom conoiscenz 
Pot ben chauzir lo miels sels oils no cluga. (Ed. Strénski, XV, 8) 


the element of choice being, of course, dominant in discrimination, which 
necessarily involves alternatives. In this quotation the one qualified as 
conoiscenz is by that fact predisposed to choose the best.‘ This mtels may be 


‘Chauzir, I am aware, means more often ‘to distinguish’ rather than ‘to choose,’ but, here the 
two are close together and the argument is not disturbed. 
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the summum bonum which the intellect ought to detect and choose; according 
to the schoolmen, it may also be the social counterpart thereof which would 
involve the possession of insight. Hence, when Guiraut de Borneil says: 


Amics Betrans, qui etz conoissens tan (69, v. 49) 


Kolsen is right in translating ‘Freund Bertrand, der ihr so einsichtig seid.’ But, 
by the same token, I should prefer ‘einsichtig’ to ‘verstandig’ in this passage: 
E tu ja‘t fas conoissens? 
Eu oc.—E donc non entens 
C’us motz fatz aprendens 


E ses maestria? 
(Guiraut de Bornelh, 5, v. 15) 


In other words: ‘Do you claim to have insight?—‘I do.’—‘Then do you not 
grasp’ (of this more below) ‘that out of apparently silly words I am writing 
the simplest of trobar clar?’ Here, of course, there is only a literary, not a so- 
cial problem. Insight might not be reliable in all circumstances: 

Ben fui conoyssens a mon dan, 

Dona, quand conuc en vos 


Lo plazen semblan amoros. 
(Elias de Barjols, VI, 1) 


That is to say, the troubadour thought he detected (conuc) a semblan amoros, 
but made a bad guess. 

The scholastic philosophers do not seem to offer any direct parallel be- 
tween cognoscens and intendens, much as that would be of interest in this ar- 
gument. We may derive some light from the contrast between cognitio and 
the word family of intelligere. Says St. Thomas Aquinas, apropos of the 
former: ‘Ad cognitionem requiruntur duo, scilicet apprehensio et judicium, 
(Summa Theol. 2 2q. 173, 2c) whereas the latter is thus defined: ‘Intelligere 
est veritatem intelligibilem immediate apprehendere.’ (Nuntio Signoriello 
Lexicon peripateticum philosopho-theologicum, 5th ed., Rome, 1931, p. 196). 

It is judicium, then, which makes the mark of distinction between 
conoissens and entendens. It is not surprising to find conoissens associated 
with adjectives that convey the idea of the sense of judgment: 


Que'ls drechurers, conoissens, 
Leials, francs... 


( G. de Borneil, 64, 4) 


Hence it is good to merit the balanced judgment of the discriminating: 


Que’! vostr’ensenhamens 
Vos fas als conoissens 
Bendir e tenir car 


(P. Vidal, XXIII, 16) 
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Such a sense of balance is what we may consider a durable or stable quality, 
something like what is attached to valor. It seems the implication of Dante: 


Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 


Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza. 
(Inf., XXVI, 120) 


and, before him, that of Cino da Pistoia: 


che spesse volte lo suo saver monta 
de sopra Ja natural conoscenza 
(Rimatori del dolce stil nuovo, LXIMI, v. 23, p. 177) 


a distinction being made between saver, which we shall see means acquired 
learning, and natural or inherent discrimination or insight.* On such a plane, 
we will find fina canoscenza (ibid., v. 27); the term is equated with nobility: 


tua nobiltate e tuo conoscimento 
(Lapo Gianni, ibid. v. 2, p. 85) 


Through possession of this quality, the lady is entitled to a position of emi- 


nence: 
Tant avetz de conoissensa 
Per que-us fan senhor, 
Amors, Jovenz ab Honor, 
E-us portan obediensa 
Cascun jor. (Rigaut de Barbezieux, VI, 19 ff.) 


An unusual passage brings together both conoissen and entenden with 
sufficient context to clarify each one: 

Anc hom non vi metge de son joven, 

tant larc, tant bel, tant bon, tant conoissen, 

tant coratgos, tant ferm, tant conqueren, 

tant ben parlan ni tant ben entenden, 

que’l ben sap tot e tot lo mal enten, 

per que sap mieills meizinar e plus gen, 

e fai de Dieu cap e comensamen, 

ge l’enseigna gardar de faillimen. 

(Aimeric de Peguillan, cit. Crescini, Manuale, 

No. 47, 17ff.) 


As cortége to the first come larc, bon, coratgos, perhaps also bel and most cer- 
tainly ferm, the latter a valuable reinforcement for the concept of ‘balance’ 
discussed previously. All, barring bel, suggest the stable and the intrinsic. It is 
possible that conqueren ties up with the succeeding parlan and entenden 
through its verbal character, in which case one could argue that entender: 


’The editor’s note, interpreting the phrase as ‘la commune comprensione’ misses the point. 
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carries an important verbal content, which does not seem to attach so closely 
to conoissen. Entenden, as more verbal, can be localized in one or more actions 
or at a given point in time. It is therefore easier to think of it as capable of 
the ‘immediate apprehension’ which the scholastic philosophers attributed 
to it. 


III. Enseignat 

It is significant that cortes is a constant partner of the term which is the 
subject of this section. Without listing contexts, which are of no particular 
service here, one may point to the vida of Bernart de Ventadorn and to the 
seventh razo of Bertran de Born.® Occurrences with bel (which is here almost 
a trait of character, as it was above, found in G. de S. Leidier, B-Sc, Chaban., 
p. 266), and gentil are consonant with this association with cortes (Azalais 
de Porcairagues, Chaban., p. 270). It is natural to find, besides these, larga 
d aver (G. Faidit, IV, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 270), the said lady being also envejosa 
de pretz e d’honor. 

As usual, the style pattern of the biographies does not content itself with 
pairs, but takes delight in long series: 


. mout valens e enseignatz e larcs e cortes e bos d’armas e bels e avinens 
e bons trobaire. (R. Jordan, II, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 249-50) 


bels era e cortesa e avinens e enseignada e gen parlans . . . (Miraval, III, 
Chaban., p. 277) 


... gentils e bella e avinens de sa persona e enseignada. (Lombarda, Chaban., 
p. 279) 


...nitan bona ni tan plazens ni tan enseignada. (Bertran de Born, IV, B-Sc, 
Chaban., p. 226) 


gentils e avinens e enseignada e cortesa .. . (Faidit, V, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 245) 


bels € joves e ensenhada. (R. Jordan, Chaban., p. 249) 


This is one of the few words in our list to have received close attention as 
to its semantics." Bechtoldt speaks as follows: ‘duit und enseignié sind Bezeich- 
nungen fiir den gebildeten Anstandigen, ganz im ethischen, auch gesellschaft- 
lichen Sinn, der sich nicht zu Gemeinheiten hinreissen lasst, der sich beherrsch- 
en kann; wiederum diese Doppelheit wie bei sage’ (p. 35). The trouble here 
is that he is talking of two words duit and enseignié, the province of neither 


°B-Sc for both cases. Chaban., p. 218 for the former, p. 227 (5) tor the latter. 
*Bechtoldt, H., ‘Der franzésische Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes,’ Rom. Forsch., 
XLIX (1935), 21-180. 
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being delimited. Nor is it clear just what he means by this: ‘steht als gebildet, 
h6dflich, geschieht, gewandt bei sage und nimmt diesem eine ganz bestimmte 
Seite ab.’ The discussion apropos of savz will, I trust, show that the environ- 
ment of sage in the conventional groups of epithets is not the same as that of 
enseignié and that it is unwise to put the two in the same category. It is true 
that OF enseignié can be tied up with sachant, savant, apris, duit, garni, 
afaitié, lettré and clerc as Bechtoldt has more or less shown (p. 163). Nor is 
there any question of the value attached to the following: 


e les enseignez de cuer en sapience (Oxf. Psalter, 90) 


translating as it does et eruditos corde in sapientia. The meaning, however, is 
seldom so clearly set forth in Provengal and often no easier to nail down in 
OF. Let us take the case where Kolsen defines ‘unterrichtet’: 


Car s’eu jonh ni latz 

Menutz motz serratz, 

Pois en sui lauzatz, 

Can ma razos bona 

Par ni s abandona; 

C’om ben ensenhaiz, 

Si be*i ve 

Ni mo drech chapte, 

No vol al meu escien 

C’a totz chan comunalmen. 
(Guiraut de Borneil, 26, v. 36 ff) 


which I interpret: 


For if I join together tightly a number of obscure words, I am praised there- 
fore when my idea appears good or develops with ease. So that a man 
schooled in the ways of the world, if he sees clearly and (hence) champions 
my right, will not insist, as I see it, that I sing for everybody in the same 
manner. 


Formal education no doubt enters the picture, but Guiraut makes the condi- 
tion that, if this ensenhatz sees clearly and recognizes the author’s right to ar- 
tistic expression, albeit with ‘menutz motz serratz,’ he will not then expect the 
poet to adopt an identical style for everybody and every public. It is as much 
a question of allowing differences in taste as it could be of erudition. It might 
be construed as matter of artistic courtesy. 

By the same token, Anglade is hard to control in the line: 


Valentz domna de grant ensenhamen (Rigaud de Barbézieux, VIII, 19) 


where he defines ‘sagesse.’ The idea would seem to be neutral enough to be 
taken for anything favorable, were it not for the light offered by a passage 
where valen and ensenhat appear in sufficient context: 
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. 
Tant etz de gran valensa 
mais vos am ab cor clar, 
ses pro merce clamar, 
cab autra gazaignar. 
E'l vostr’enseignamens, 
puois no m’en puosc partir, 
fasa‘us humiliar 
tant que’l vostre cors gen, 
amoros e plazens, 
si no'm vol, no m/’azir. 

(Arnaut de Mareuil, ed. Johnston, III, 21) 


Concerning valensa, more later. For the moment let us call it ‘native worth.’ 
It is that which causes the poet to prefer the lady to all others. But even a lady 
of such ‘native worth’ is so schooled in courtesy that, even though she have 
no affection for her unhappy suitor, she will exhibit no anger towards him. 
Under the circumstances, the editor’s translation ‘sagesse’ is anaemic. 
Chaucer makes a distinction between wisdom and courtly schooling: 


Bold of his speche, and wyse and wel y-taught. (Prol. Cant., 755) 


His prioress, also wel y-taught, leaves nothing to be desired in etiquette. The 
poet raises this trait, through his association of words, to higher levels: 


For curteis, and of fair maner, 
Well taught, and full of gentilnesse 
He muste ben that shall me kysse, 
And also of full high fraunchise, 
That shall atteyne to that high emprise. 
(tr. of Roman de la Rose, 2004) 


thus paraphrasing Guillaume de Lorris: 


Ainz doit estre cortois e frans 
Cil que j’ensi a ome prens. (Ed. Langlois, v. 1939)* 


It is a bit odd that Chaucer should have avoided a direct translation of 
enseignié itself when he met with it in the Roman de la Rose, when he could 
have used y-taught with some variations. Here is what happens in three cases: 

Onques tel response n’issi 
D’ome vilain mal enseignié. 
(Ed. Langlois, v. 1931) 


*For the indication of several Middle English versions of Old French works I am indebted to 


my colleagues F. L. Utley and R. M. Estrich. Such a source of parallels has proved exceed- 
ingly valuable. 
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For now I wot wel uttirly, 

That thou art gentyll by thi speche. 

For though a man fer wolde seche, 

He shulde nat fynden, in certeyn, 

No sich answer of no vileyn; 

For sich a word ne myghte nought 

Isse out of a vilayns thought. (Ed. Robinson, 1986) 


One would think the translator was struggling with something that was not 
overly distinct in his mind. Much the same feeling is created by: 


Franches genz e bien enseignies (1282) 
Ful hende folk and wys and free (1306) 


hende referring to the courtly and wys to the schooling, the free corresponding 
to franches of the preceding verse. In the next couplet he seems to miss the 
point altogether: 


Que bele est cele compaignie 
E cortoise e bien enseignie. (629) 


A fair and joly companye 
Fulfilled of alle curteisie. (639) 


the second verse being quite flat. Chaucer seems to wonder how much is 
formal schooling and how much belongs to the social world. 
A goodly part appears to belong to the latter: 


Enseignamens e beutatz 
franquez’ e genz parlars, 
gens acuillirs et honrars, 
cortes’ ab gaia semblansa. 
(Arnaut de Mareuil, XXV, 41) 


where the whole portrait is external. It is not easy to rule out the moral 


qualities: 
Mesura'm mou maint encombrier 
e-m dona trop enseignamen. (ibid., XIV, 15) 


Of course it is difficult, if we consider the French connotations of ‘éduca- 
tion,’ to separate formal training from discipline in good manners. A good 
deal of each enters into the ‘honnéte homme.’ In such a case, stability or bal- 
ance is a requisite. We are perhaps not going far afield in considering ferm as 
appropriate here as it was with conoissen: 


tan ferms ni tan ben ensenhatz (Guiraut de Borneil, 33, 65) 
More obviously, propriety is essential: 


S’en ren etz ensenhatz 
Ni benestan amatz (ibid., 36, 46) 
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and surely it is not an empty phrase to call her or him ric (ibid., 77, 23), for 
that too, in the ‘honnéte homme’ was never viewed as a handicap. It will be 
observed that I have used the masculine and the feminine in this instance. 
The ‘honnéte femme’ figures prominently, as is to be expected, in the thought 
of the troubadour. The curious feature, and one which may be a coincidence, 
is that, in the biographies, the number of examples where ensenhada occurs is 
very considerable, in proportion. 

Thus enseignat or ensenhat refers to those qualities in the lady or the 
gentleman known as courtesy, by which, at least in the Provencal mind, formal 
learning to some degree and education in social discipline are combined. 


IV. joven 

It would be folly to convey the impression that this word could be treated 
with any thoroughness within the compass of a note like that of the others in 
this article. To be sure, all the items are capable of great extension. This one 
in particular, tied up as it is with jot from the time of Guilhem IX, is of a 
character sufficiently fundamental to merit something approaching a mono- 
graph. Certain features of interest to the biographies may not be mentioned 
for completeness. 

The ordinary associations with youth in any language would naturally be 
with whatever suggests freshness. Good looks, gracefulness, courteous de- 
meanor would be in the foreground, e.g.: 


e Ja dona era bela e joves e ensenhada. (R. Jordan, Chaban., p. 249) 


There is nothing to prevent the same meaning from being current in Pro- 
vencal. It does not appear that the thing is so simple. One is made a trifle sus- 
picious by the following juxtaposition: 


joves e gentils e bella e plasenz (G. de Cabestanh, Chaban., p. 308) 


where gentils, though it does not jar in the ensemble of adjectives, neverthe- 
less separates joves from its more obvious companion bella. That this is not an 
accidental case is evident from the biography of another troubadour; the di- 
rect allusion being, of course, to his lady: 


... N’Alazais, qu’era joves e gentils e bela e voluntoza de pretz e d’onore de 
lauzor (Miraval, JII, Chaban., p. 276) 


It is not without significance the trio has to do with personal qualities that 
might be construed as more stable than their mere effects, which are reputa- 


tion, honor, praise. That this arrangement, too, is not accidental appears from 
another prose passage: 
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- . - la duchesa de Normandia, qu’era joves e de gran valor, e s’entendia en 
pretz et en honor et en bendig de lauzor. (Bernart de Ventadorn, I, B-Sc, 
Chaban., p. 218) 


to which may be added the accompanying razo, which, as is to be expected 
repeats, with minor variations, the phrasing of the vida: 


? 


. .- la dukessa q’era domna dels Normans, et era joves e gaia e de gran valor 
e de prez e de gran poder, et entendia mout en honor et en prez. 


The style of this razo is nothing at which to marvel, so that its writer 
could not resist the temptation to add gaia after joves, apparently not sensing 
that in his model the latter was placed next to valor. It is this juxtaposition 
which merits consideration, as does the Chaucerian: 


Beautee and Youthe, Bauderie, Richesse (Knight’s T., 1926) 


Among the troubadours, to cite but two cases of a number: 


Quar vei mort joven e valor 
E pretz, que non trob’on s’apais (P. Vidal, XXXIII, 2-3) 


Lai on beutatz e jovenz e valors 
(Rigaut de Barb., II, 42) 


A paraphrase of joven is even found; the same holds for valor: 


Veez come il est acesmez, 

Come il est biaus, come il est genz 

E douz e frans vers toutes genz; 

E avuec ce il n’est pas viauz, 

Ainz est enfes, don il vaut miauz. (Rose, v. 3450) 


Chaucer’s translation, missing the point of the last verse, has nevertheless an 
intriguing arrangement of adjectives: 

How he is semely, biholde and see, 

How he is fair, how he is free, 


How he is swoote and debonair, 
Of age yong, lusty and fair. (tr. Rose, 3735) 


yong, despite the adjunct ‘of age’ being preceded by swoote, debonair. Perhaps 
more striking is: 


Assured manner, Youth and Honestee (Complaint unto Pity) 


Youth as the crown of courtoisie is not a difficult concept. There is not merely 
the predisposition to love, there is an obligation. One remembers how Mar,» 
de France wished to punish Giugemar for his refusal to subscribe to the code. 
We have seen how joven was essential to valor and the latter necessary to 
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pretz. Thus joven is more than an attribute. It is a way of life for the courtly 
person. It dictates his conduct: 


... cui pretz e jois e jovens guida (A. de Mareuil, VIII, 33) 


Hence the following passage assumes significance: 


Jovens es mal balhitz 
E pretz d’onor trahitz 
Per colpa dels baros. (P. Vidal, XL, vv. 34-36) 


I interpret freely: “The courtly way of life, (proper appanage of youth), is in 
a bad way and the repute that is the reward of honor is betrayed through the 
fault of the barons.’ Anglade is missing the point in translating: ‘La jeunesse 
est maltraitée,’ because, firstly, it is hard to see why youth is maltreated, sec- 
ondly, jovens parallels pretz and is therefore an abstraction. 

We must not lose sight of the obvious relation of jove to the romanesque 
in any period. The gilos of Provencal lyric was hated not only because he was 
often the husband, but also because he was the senex, the old and grumpy 
custodian known to Ovid, to Andalusian Muslims,’ and, not least, to the un- 
known author of the Flamenca. 


Varro 

It is probably more difficult to treat pro than the subject of the preceding 
section within the limits of a note. The meaning is much more vague, much 
more difficult to pin down to a few concrete synonyms. My purpose in taking 
it up at all is to indicate the need of further study and to caution against 
taking the vagueness of the term too much for granted. The associations found 
in the biographies do offer some light. The apparently prattling style of these 
documents will, as I hope to indicate, be due for revaluation to a fairly sub- 
stantial degree. 

The light shed by the dictionaries is dim. Levy, Petit Dict., offers ‘bon, 
excellent, qui a de la valeur,’ which is a good deal better than Kolsen’s 
‘trefflich’ in Guiraut de Borneil, especially in that the element ‘valeur’ is high- 
lighted by other examples: 

‘,..al pro, al valen’ en Savaric (G. de Puycibot, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 256); P. de 

Barjac, ‘valent e pros e bon bel’ (G. de Balaun, Chaban., p. 280) 

Per so son tuit pros e valent 
E enseinat e avinent. (Jaufre, v. 3103) 


Mantenga proeza e valor (Matfré, Breviari, v. 32583) 


*Cf. the raqib of The dove’s neck-ring, transl. Nykl. p. 73. Dr. Nykl. informs me that perhaps 


a wee equivalent to gilos would be hdsid, i.e. the envejos or ‘envious one’ (pp. 110, n. 
and 169). 
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Perhaps this pairing is what prompts Crescini to use ‘valente’ in his vocabu- 
lary. There can be no doubt as to the connotation of bravery, but the attach- 
ment to valen is not a proof that bravery is the exclusive meaning. We shall 
see that valen itself can be diversely interpreted. The presence of bel in the 
second example or of enseinat and avinen are, as will be seen later, not incon- 
gruous in these examples. 

Before attempting to disentangle the other interpretations of pro, there 
is the intriguing question whether, in its being paired with valen, there is not 
something of the same contrast as in pretz and valor, namely that of an ex- 
trinsic, fluctuating qualifier with one representing intrinsic and immutable 
qualities. In fact, there seems to be an actual equation with prezatz in the 
following example: 

Mas ops es sia mezuratz 
Qui vol esser pros ni prezatz, 


Car cert sapchatz que non dura 
Proeza senes mezura. (Breviari, v. 32597) 


This ‘non-durability’ is shown in an abundance of cases. Here are some: 


Tant cum hom fai so que deu es hom pros, 
E tant leials cum se garda d’engan. 
(Troub. d’Ussel, II, 33) 


where only as long as a certain line of conduct is observed is one pros. 


... En Rainiers, nous gicatz 
Que ades no fassatz 
Que pros aitan quan vivatz. 
Que rics homs joves serratz 
Val meins que mortz soterratz. 
(P. Vidal, XXVI, 44 ff.) 


where one is pros as long as one hands out the money, as a joves ought to do. 
We note incidentally what is often expected of jove, t.e., largesse. Material 
considerations of that kind were undoubtedly in the practical troubadour’s 
mind when he said: 

Tant cant bos Jovens fon paire 

Del segle, e fin’Amors maire, 

Fon Proeza mantenguda 

A celat et a saubuda, 


Mas er l’ant avilanada 
Duc e rei et emperaire. (Marcabru, V, 37 ff.) 


Similarly it is the troubadour’s dream which is involved in the following: 


Proeza‘s franh et avaleza‘s mura, 
E no vol Joi cuillir dins sa clauzura; (ibid., IX, 21-2) 
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where the second tine does not justify the editor’s translation for the preceding 
verse: ‘Prouesse se brise et Lacheté s’entoure de murs.’ Jozi literally or 
in its usual Provencal conception of a kind of mystic exaltation of Love in- 
volves more preciosity than military atmosphere. Let us not forget that proeza 
is ‘maintained’ as an adjunct of Joi or, what is often equivalent, of Joven. 
Marcabru himself brings all these abstractions together: 


Degolem Joi e Joven 
E Proeza si’aucisa (XI, 23-4) 


To find such an atmosphere he cultivates a particular flair: 


Emperaire, per mi mezeis, 

Sai quant vostra proeza creis, 

No-m sui jes tarzatz del venir, 

Que Jois vos pais e Pretz vos creis. (ibid., XXII, 1 ff.) 


Other editors have been led astray in the same manner: 


Car als avols deu tostemps mal saber 
So que’l pro fan, per qu’om no:s deu temer. 
(P. Vidal, ed. Anglade, IV, 20) 


where the poet is speaking of those who are without pretz, those who are 
without the saving grace of cortezia. There is not the remotest shadow of 
the battle field nor even the tournament, so that there is no point in trans- 
lating avol as ‘lache’ in view of any fancied reading of pro as ‘brave.’ 

It is noteworthy that Matfré, in the passage cited, implying as he does 
the transitoriness of pro, also makes it clear that one is worthy of that epithet 
as long as one refrains from deceit. It is a question, in other words, of 
probity. The prud’homme or his female counterpart was a responsible, 
hence important, member of his community. Those who were probi et 
valentes (Du Cange, Gloss.) could be counted on for their reliability, along, 
probably with their bravery. In the days when bon could be a synonym of 
courageous a real distinction would be futile. It is a similar overlapping that 
may well occur in the case of Roland in the oft-quoted: 


Rollant est proz e Oliver est sage (Ch. de R., v. 1097) 
where the probity of the hero, as well as his prowess, is cited. To restrict 
the implications of proz to the ability to conduct one’s military affairs with 


distinction might perhaps create a ‘double emploi’, because the very next 
line acknowledges both to be above reproach in the sense that they have 


Ambedui unt merveillus vasselage. 


On the other hand, if the broader sense be attached to proz, the tragedy is 
heightened by the complete honesty of Rolland’s convictions, that same 
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imperturbable sincerity that is so easily exaggerated into stubborness because 
it lacks the wisdom of Oliver. 


VI. Savi 
The small dictionary of Levy makes a happy definition, considering his 
concise treatment, in giving as synonyms ‘sage, avisé, savant’. The first two 
are represented in the biographies: 
gentils hom e savis fo ... (Lanfranc Cigala, Chaban., p. 312) 
dels plus savis cavalliers e dels plus cortes . . . (Dalfin d’Alvergne, B-Sc, 


Chaban., p. 261) 
corteza e savia (G. de Borneil, Ist razo, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 222). 


The connotations, as indicated by gentil and cortes, point to a courtly atmos- 
phere such as this association: 


E‘l gais solatz savis e plazentiers 
(Aimeric de Belenoi, VI, 20) 


In a case like: 


savis e ben parlans 
(B-Sc, Chaban., p. 224) 


it is hard to say whether the biographer meant that Bertran de Born was 
clever, even shrewd, and diplomatic, or whether wisdom and eloquence, as 
in the Renaissance, were desirably united in him. It is probable that wisdom 
is in the mind of the biographer, a good deal of it social wisdom, characterized 
by discretion, prudence, circumspection, moderation of thought and action. 
Association with membratz, translated by Levy ‘prudent, avisé’ seems to bear 
this out: 

A bels amics ben ensenhatz, 

Nescis als fatz 


E drechs e savis als membraitz. 
(G. de Borneil, ed. Kolsen, 76, 27) 


A drut de bona domna tanh 


Que sia savis e membratz 
E cortes e amezuratz. (P. Vidal, XLIII, 27) 


The adjectives that accompany membratz leave no doubt as to the social 
overtones of either savi or membratz. A similar situation occurs in the poems 
of Giraut (77,13) as well as in Bertran d’Alamanon: 


Qu’eu cuidava qu’el fos savis e conoissenz; 
(ed. Salverda de Grave, XV, 2) 
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Since the latter adjective reflects insight and judgment, as we have seen, 
savis may well partake of these qualities. To some extent the pairing with 
sotils (G.de Borneil, 22, 34) is conducive to the same result, although the note 
of serious learning, which will be stressed in the next section (VII), is more 
evident. Perhaps the social character of savis is what Bechtoldt (op. cit., 
pp. 55-65) refers to in saying ‘als Inbegriff eines frommen Menschen, dem 
corteis-Begriff sehr nahe’. The rapprochement with courtoisie is eminently 
reasonable. What ‘fromm’ has to do with the question is quite another story. 
It is certainly not clear. 
In OF, sage could have the same connotations as in Provengal, €.8.: 


Mais qui sens a, c’est avantages; 
On dist assés tost: ‘Cis est sages.’ (R. Violette, vv. 15-16) 


So Lapo Gianni understands, in writing: ‘dolce savia e intesa’ (Rimatori, p. 81, 
v. 7). Sens probably means ‘common sense’ if not actually ‘social sense’. 

Of course one cannot neglect those cases where Crescini’s definition 
‘addottrinato’ is unquestioned. Here learning is uppermost and courtly 
considerations pretty well absent. Illustrations are: 

q’a savis homens o requis 
e de gramadis o apris. 
(Sainte Foi, ed. Thomas, v. 399) 


en la cort del pus savi rey 
que anc fos de neguna ley 
(Castia-Gilos, cit. Appel, Chrest., No. 5, v. 3) 


ley referring to some kind of clergie, whether law or theology. 
We cannot help noting that these citations are from very early, precourtly 
verse or from a narrative poem, not therefore, from the lyrics or the bio- 
graphies. In the latter, where learning or scholarly wisdom is meant, a pendant 
is attached to savt: 

ee hom de letras e de sen natural. (G. de Borneil, I, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 


Savis hom fo molt de letras e de sen natural. (Daude de Pradas, B-Sc, 
Chaban., p. 257) 


savis de letras e de sen natural. (P. Rogier, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 261) 
Savis hom fo e ben letratz... (P. d’Auvergne, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 260). 


VII. sotil 
The word has been adequately treated by Bechtoldt (op.cit.,p.154). He 
has neglected the pejorative meanings, which do not interest the Provencal 
biographies, anyhow, to concentrate on the use of subtiliteit under the caption 
of ‘Intellektualworte’. Says he: ‘Ingenium und subtilitas sprechen ohne jede 
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Relativierung von angeborener Begabung: Intelligenz, Scharfsinn’ (pri2z7) Fto 
which he also adds later, ‘Feinsinnigkeit’. Numerous Latin parallels leave 
no doubt as to the correctness of his interpretations (p.108). 
While Provengal shares these meanings (as do, indeed, the Middle Eng- 
lish texts) , e.g.: 
Car tuich li legat de Roma 


No son jes de sen tant sotil; 
(Arnaut Daniel, IV, 28-9) 


the range is wider, since it includes a literary area: 


sotils en trobar (E. Cairel, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 257) 

e de trobar fo fort suptils e de sen natural (Uc Brunenc, B-Sc, Chaban., 
p- 243) 

e subtils fo de trobar (G. de Calanson, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 257) 


under which heading may also be classified: 


font subtils de dire e d’entendre. .. . (A. de Sarlat, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 242) 


involving as it does the delivery of a poem (dire) and its previous organiza- 
tion (entendre).* 

It need scarcely be repeated that, while the author or authors of these 
biographies were no philosophers, the influence of the schoolmen, however 
attenuated, is not to be undervalued. Consider the following: ‘Subtilitas 
est proprietas corporis gloriosi per affectum spiritualis potentiae.’ (T. Aq. 
Summa Theol., Suppl., q.83, 1.0.) 

When Bechtoldt refers to ‘angeborene Begabung,’ he approaches the core 
of the problem but does not strike it squarely. It is less a question of in- 
heritance in the usual sense than of a superior spiritual endowment, the gift 
of higher powers, a grace extended to a ‘glorious body’. Such a feeling was 
present in the minds of the mediaeval preachers, as shown by these passages: 


. . . Moyses, that was choson prince of Goddes pepull, othur that anny man 
be more connynge othur of more sotell consceyvynge than othur men ben, 
as Moyses was, the wiche, as the Maister of the Stories seyth in ys seccound 
boke vppon scripture, seyth that he was a gret philosophr. (W. O. Ross, ed., 
Middle Eng. Sermons, London, EETS, 1940, p. 221, 1.33) ™ 


. .. the whiche naturele witte, be it never so sotyl ne so holy... (The Book 
of Privy Counselling, Ed. Phyllis Hodgson, London, EETS, 1944, p. 146, 1.1) 
God sparede not the proude angel . . . althow he were the satel print or 
token of god, ful conynge and perfite in fayrnes. (Speculum Christiani, ed. 
G. Holmstedt, EETS, 1933, 128, 23) 


“Trobar e entendre, RR, *XIII (1932), p. 648. 
"J have taken the liberty of resolving the ‘thorn’ in all these cases, using the th instead. 
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the Latin original of which is: ‘quamvis signaculum eius fuerit, plenus 
scientia et perfectus decore.’ The editor’s gloss for sotyl, 1.e., ‘cleverly exe- 
cuted’ completely misses the implication. 

The troubadours may not have been aware of the scholastic ramifications, 
but evidently these reached sufficiently down into the popular strata for the 
theological associations to have added a great deal to the complimentary 
nature of the epithet. 


Vill. Valen 

The most obvious meaning is ‘valiant’ in the usual English sense ‘brave 
on the field of battle’. Hence we find: ‘Valens fo e bons guerriers e larcs e 
bos -trobaire e bels cavaliers.’ (Garin d’Apchier, Chaban., p.270), where, 
along with such half-congruous elements as larcs and bos trobaire one has 
bons guerriers and bels cavaliers. The latter merits inclusion on the basis of 
the razo concerning Raimbaut de Vaqueiras and the lady called Bels Cavaliers 
because one day, through a keyhole, he watched her go through a series of 
exercises with a sword, so that she looked indeed a knight. A similar phrasing 
is: 


Valens cavalliers e larcx e bons guerriers (Betran del Pojet, Chaban., p. 302) 


where larcs alone suggests the purely courtly. Cf. also valens bar, (G. de 
Cabestanh, IV, Chaban., p.308). Hence the definition of Levy,Supplement- 
worterbuch, seems correct, i.e. ‘wacker, tiichtig’, as does that of his Diction- 
naire ‘vaillant, noble,’ the latter assumed to be synonymous with ‘chivalrous.’ 

His rendition ‘qui a de la valeur’, on the other hand, is mysterious, being 
either a rationalization suggested by a glance at the adjective or a true relative 
of valor in the richer implications we know it has. Such a real connection 
is actually suggested in a number of instances, of which two are cited: 


de la meillor dona e de la plus valen . . . prezicava e lauzava sa gran valor. 
(G. Faidit, II, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 243) 


Domna valens, vostra valor 
E vostre pretz e vostr’onor. (G. de Borneil, 6, 49) 


Valor and valens are naturally associated with pretz. Examples are frequent 
of the adjective, as well as the noun, associated with either pretz itself or some 
adjective derived from it: 


Car a valen 
E mante 
Pretz, me conve (G. de Borneil, 38, 86) 


La valens reina mante, 
Elihonors, pretz e*l reve, (E. de Barjols, IV, 37 ff.) 


SOME CHARACTER ATTRIBUTES IN THE ing 
PROVENCAL VIDAS AND RAZOS 


E:1 valens reis N’Antos 

Tels castels establitz 

On pretz es gen servitz 

Et honratz e volgutz. (P. Vidal, XL, 71 ff.) 


+++ Vos es trop valens e trop prezatz (G. Faidit, II, B-Sc, Chaban., p. 244). 


Or there may be a paraphrase: 


Valente donna, voi degna d’onore (Cino da P., op. cit. Rimatori del dolce 
Ss. n. LXXXIV, v. 2). 


With mediaeval thinking as it was, a chronology is impossible for the 
various connotations of valen. Knightly courage and other forms of personal 
worth were in that day closely tied together. How far, nevertheless, we are 
in several cases from the idea of bravery can be gleaned from the following: 


Vedeste, al mio parere, onne valore 
e tutto gioco e quanto bene om sente, 
se foste in prova del segnor valente 
che segnoreggia il mondo de l’onore. 
(Cavalcanti, op. cit., XL, 57) 


La vie de giusti, cioé de valenti (Dante, Convivio, iv. 7. 99) 


where the elevated conception of great inherent worth is related to that where 
valore was applied to God himself, as we have seen apropos of Pretz e Valor. 
The important feature is that the adjective carries with it similar elevation. 

On a somewhat lower plane, though still of worthy standing, is the 
coupling of two terms in English: ‘Other philosophres ther were . . prudent 
alle and valyant, seen that they set to fore alle other thynges clergye.’ (Caxton, 
Myrr. I, EETS, cit. NED), such usage being in no way isolated. 

In conclusion this much seems clear, that it is not an easy matter to go 
back hundreds of years and evaluate an abstraction in the thinking of people 
of a civilization so remote. Yet to say that the poet, the cleric, the philosopher, 
lived utterly apart from each other is not in consonance with facts. This 
much we hope to have demonstrated. 


REVIEWS 


Pierre-Simon Ballanche, precursor of romanticism. By Albert J. George. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Syracuse University Press, 1945. Foreword by Fernand Baldens- 
perger; introduction, i-xiii; text, 1844 pp.; bibliography; notes. 


In presenting for the first time a full-length portrait of Pierre-Simon Bal- 
lanche, Professor George has rendered a service to students of the Romantic 
period who have awaited some clarification of the relationship existing be- 
tween Ballanche and such men as Chateaubriand, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, No- 
dier, Saint-Simon, Enfantin, Hugo, Lamartine, and Cousin. In these men we 
often find reflected the ideas of this second or third-rate contemporary; or 
they, in turn, are mirrored in his works. It has long been suspected, for ex- 
ample, that Alfred de Vigny was indebted to Ballanche for certain of his 
early sociological concepts and that Chateaubriand owed Ballanche an un- 
acknowledged debt for ideas in his first successful book, le Génie du Christi- 
anisme. 

The reader sees Ballanche, born in 1776, getting a poor start in life 
physically and fighting an uphill battle for both health and literary fame—a 
battle that he never conclusively won, despite his achievement in being elect- 
ed to the French Academy. As a Lyonnais, Ballanche had much opposition to 
overcome from Parisian circles in launching forth on his career at the age of 
twenty-five. Publishing was made relatively easy for him by reason of the fact 
that his father owned a printing establishment and encouraged his self- 
educated son to expound pompous opinions on the subject of a new order 
based upon a theory of rapports called Du Sentiment considéré dans ses rap- 
ports avec la littérature et les arts. But the book, which appeared the same 
year as René, seems to have been a complete failure. 

Professor George clears up the relationship of Du Sentiment with Le 
Génie of Chateaubriand whose very title appeared in Ballanche’s work. The 
two writers seem to have arrived independently at the expression ‘le génie du 
Christianisme.’ Certain other ideas of Ballanche passed into Chateaubriand’s 
book, according to partisans of the Lyonnais, but this question remains tan- 
talizingly unsettled. 

More certain are the attempts of the Ballanche family to woo the creator 
of René into their orbit of interests by proposals to publish an edition of his 
works in Lyon. After years of maneuvering, the Ballanche firm brought out 
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part of Chateaubriand, but gained little financially from the transaction. On 
the cultural side, however, Pierre-Simon came to enjoy the friendship of the 
great Romanticist. He held it until his own death. 

Before leaving Lyon for Paris and a new life in 1817, Ballanche published 
his long-awaited Antigone, an epic work based on Sophocles, in which the 
author presented ‘the history of man and his miseries, the infinite sadness of 
existence.’ The book was later to be considered as one of the major contribu- 
tions of Ballanche when he was attempting to qualify for admittance to the 
French Academy. But it enjoyed only limited favor at the time of publication. 

With the death of his father and the sale of the printing business, Pierre- 
Simon Ballanche transferred his field of operations to Paris. In the capital he 
entered the society of Mme Récamier where he was encouraged to publish 
his Essai sur les institutions sociales. During the next thirty years Ballanche 
was an uneasy rival with Chateaubriand for the attention of Mme Récamier 
at the Abbaye-au-Bois in Paris. 

Ballanche’s affairs with women were never to be satisfactory. He had an 
unhappy love venture in early life and later his interests took a patronizing 
turn as he coached Mme d’Hautefeuille to literary success. His efforts to unite 
this protégée and Mme Récamier in a close friendship, though, were to prove 
unavailing. 

We also see Ballanche moving ponderously from the position of clas- 
sicist to that of romanticist. This is particularly apparent in Ballanche’s Essai. 
The book stirred up considerable criticism when it appeared in 1818. It was 
intended to reconcile ultras and liberals. But it failed to satisfy the former. 
It did succeed in advancing the general movement of Romanticism. It even 
anticipated by a decade parts of Hugo’s program, athough its ill-digested 
material, which reflected great erudition, did not please the critics. 

Ballanche was not much more fortunate in his next attempt to pacify the 
ultras. The seven dialogues of Le Vieillard et le jeune homme, with their 
anti-Rousseauistic themes, enraged the group all the more. 

As for the Essais de palingénésie sociale, Ballanche’s major effort, the 
reader will be most interested in the ideas regarding prison reform and will 
be amused by the author’s insistence that, in his Utopian penal colony, the 
incarcerated take a bath every fortnight. Guards scatter perfume for the 
prisoners’ delectation and musicians play concerts at unusual hours. The his- 
torical parts of the work derive, with variations, from Vico. 

It is doubtless the last years of this curious writer that are the most at- 
tractive. In them we see Ballanche, the inventor, experimenting with new 
sources of power through steam engines as the result of his contacts with 
Ampére, designing cannons, and ending impoverished, but undaunted, in 
failure. He entered the Academy in 1842 through Mme Récamier’s efforts and 
led a quiet life till his death which came rapidly from pleurisy in 1847. 

Professor George’s book. is printed on good paper with adequate spacings 
and margins. A short conclusion points up the material of the nine chapters. 
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A few typographical errors mar the perfection of a remarkably generous offer- 
ing of quotations from the texts of the ‘euvres of Ballanche. The volume is 
of pleasing format, easy to read and contains a comprehensive bibliography 
and notes, but lacks a glossary and illustrations. Perhaps facial scars, resulting 
from awkward surgery in his youth, kept Ballanche from being, like Lamar- 
tine and Hugo, one of the much sketched and daguerrotyped figures of his 
age. A portrait from life would be a welcome addition. In place of this the 
author has given us careful descriptions of both the physical and moral charac- 
teristics of his hero. 


Fresno State College C. WESLEY BIRD 
Fresno, California 


The periodical press in liberated Paris: a survey and checklist. By Otis. Fel- 
lows. Syracuse University Press, 1946. v-+-29 pp. 


To those of us of the American Army who arrived in Paris immediately 
after the liberation of the capital in August 1944, one of the most unexpected 
and encouraging sights was the bountiful supply of newspapers displayed on 
every kiosk. To be sure, some were of strange format, and all were skimpy in 
size and printed on a poor quality of paper, but the important thing was that 
they were there. Reborn, too, were those mainstays of French journalism, the 
periodicals, flaunting defiant titles: Action, France D’Abord, La Marseillaise, 
or titles that asserted the determination of French men and women to restore 
their capital to her position of leadership in the political, social, intellectual, 
and artistic worlds: Carrefour, Lettres Frangaises, Le Peuple, Témoignage 
Chrétien, Temps Présent. 

These weeklies, among many others, served a very useful purpose in the 
Paris of the first months after liberation. As Dr. Fellows points out in the brief 
introduction to his brochure, the shortage of newsprint had reduced the 
dailies to a single, small-sized sheet, barely large enough to present condensed 
summaries of important news and short, pithy editorials. The periodical press, 
then, had the function of promoting ‘the interchange of political, social, eco- 
nomic and literary ideas throughout the country.’ Through them, the sur- 
viving intellectual leaders of pre-Vichy days and the younger writers who had 
served their apprenticeship in the clandestine publications of the Resistance 
movement could transmit to a large public their interpretations of the cur- 
rents in which France was caught and their prescriptions for the new France 
that was to emerge from the maelstrom. 

What this rebirth of free intellectual exchanges meant to men and wom- 
en who had lived for four years under a stifling censorship, could be observed 
any day along the boulevards. It was not unusual to see a man buy half a 
dozen periodicals at a time, and one had the feeling that, in so doing, he was 
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reasserting a right and reassuring himself that he was indeed once again a free 
man. And then, too, he had to do a lot of catching up: the France that broke 
into print in the autumn of 1944 bore little resemblance to the France that 
had anesthetized herself before receiving the blow on the head and the stab 
in the back in June 1940. Now, the men of the Resistance, old and young, 
could proclaim to all France the ideas that had been germinating in their 
heads and hearts during the long winter of the occupation, ideas that they 
had been able to communicate with great difficulty only to a few of their 
compatriots through the clandestine press. 

Dr. Fellows, of the French Department at Columbia University, went 
from London to Paris shortly after the liberation and spent about a year 
there with the Office of War Information. He had an excellent opportunity, 
therefore, to become acquainted with the products of the new French jour- 
nalism and with the leading figures in it. The brochure that is the result of 
his study of the field provides useful source material for the detailed account 
that will be written one day of the réle of the press in occupied and liberated 
France. Dr. Fellows is the first to admit that his list of periodicals is not com- 
plete. The important thing, however, is that he has fixed on the printed page 
a great deal of information that would be hard to come by at a later date. 
For one thing, files of the first newspapers and periodicals are certain to perish 
within a short time because the paper on which they are printed is of such 
poor quality. It is to be hoped that copies are being preserved either by pho- 
tostating or by lamination, but whether they are or not, much essential infor- 
mation about them is preserved in the pages of Dr. Fellows’ survey. 

In the body of his study Dr. Fellows lists some 70 of the most important 
periodicals appearing in Paris during the year and a half immediately fol- 
lowing the liberation. The details that he gives about them will be useful to 
later students: full title and subtitle, publication address, names of directors 
and principal contributors, a brief sketch of the history of the periodical, and 
comments about its outstanding characteristics. A number of the better-known 
weeklies are revivals of pre-war publications; others were founded during the 
occupation and appeared clandestinely. The author identifies those in each 
category and gives the date of the first free issue. In some instances he has seen 
fit to point out that they occasionally print articles favorable to the United 
States, a fact that may have importance to anyone trying to assay the currents 
of French opinion toward America during the crucial year of 1945. Four lists 
that appear as footnotes, while they do not relate to the weeklies, have a cer- 
tain interest: (1) a list of the Paris daily press, with indications of. political 
leanings and the names of staff members and principal contributors; (2) a list 
of the leading reviews, with brief historical notes; (3) a list of collaboration- 
ist newspapers and periodicals suppressed after the liberation; (4), the names 
of those who composed the famous Comité National des Ecrivains, the or- 
ganization of intellectuals and literary men which created and kept alive the 


clandestine press. 
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Even a cursory reading of Dr. Fellows’ comments on the political and so- 
cial tendencies of the weekly press reveals to what an extent the pre-war 
‘haves’ have yielded their control of the media of public expression. Of the 
important periodicals listed, only La Bataille can be classed as Rightist in 
tone, and even those that can be fairly described as of the Center are con- 
siderably farther to the Left than the term Center would have implied before 
the war. The current and wide-spread misinterpretation in America of this 
tendency has unfortunately not been wholly corrected even by the results of 
the referendum and election of May and June 1946. The movement away 
from the Right does not mean at all that France is headed either for Com- 
munism or for revolution; rather, it means simply that the French, with the 
exception of a small number of die-hards, are determined that a larger part 
of the population will share in whatever good things are available, and that 
this shall be the great good to come out of their sufferings. 

Dr. Fellows has done well to produce quickly a useful tool of research, 
well organized and, within the limitations of the space and time at his dis- 
posal, well presented. Undoubtedly this will be only the first of many studies 
on the subject, all of which will be made easier by Dr. Fellows’ foresight in 
doing the research for his survey on the spot and at the time when his 
materials were fresh and still readily available. 


Former Commandant, Jan Forzes FRASER 
Paris Study Center, 
United States Army 


Modern german literature, 1870-1940. By Victor Lange. Cornell University 
Press, 1945. 223 pp. 


Victor Lange’s survey of modern German literature has been in print 
long enough to elicit a number of reviews, not all of them favorable. I am 
not minded to pretend ignorance of the fact, although I have been at no 
pains to read them; on the other hand, I have no intention of either siding 
with the detractors of the book or taking issue with them. Instead, I propose 
to follow a procedure which is calculated to generate more light than heat, 
and which should in the end lead to some positive evaluations of Lange’s 
performance. 

To begin with, it must be recognized that the exploration of any con- 
temporary literature operates under conditions quite different from those 
which help to determine the shape of a historic survey of bygone authors 
and their works. Looking backward, the critic is immensely aided by that 
long sifting process which separates the wheat from the chaff, and by the 
crystallizations of judgment which ultimately establish, with somcthing like 
finality, the relative rank and stature of the writers of a given period. 
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The student of a contemporaneous literature is if anything impeded in 
his efforts by the clamor of his critical contemporaries, while he has little if 
anything to help him in making a judicious selection from the staggering bulk 
of writing that pours from the presses in an unending torrent. Quite ob- 
viously, even the most omnivorous reader can scarcely take in all of this 
flood; and it is equally obvious that even if he did so he must respond 
positively to one phenomenon, negatively to another, depending on his 
temperament, his training, and his tenets. 

Conceivably, Lange might have followed one of two opposite courses. 
On the one hand, he might have chosen to offer an animated bibliography, 
in which each and all of the significant writers would be briefly taken up 
and succinctly disposed of. The advantage for the reader would be a large 
body of systematically arranged information; the disadvantage would be a 
lack of profounder analyses and of significant groups of the phenomena. On 
the other hand, he might start with a series of basic ideas or trends, develop 
these philosophically or otherwise, and present illustrations of them by 
reference to a few well chosen writers or titles. In the latter case, clearly, 
the illustrations must be subjectively-which means in the last analysis ar- 
bitrarily-chosen, and this in turn means that another person would have 
preferred a different illustration, if indeed he did not select an entirely 
different set of ideas to begin with. 

The plain inference to be drawn from these considerations is not only 
that no single exposition of a modern literature can possibly say the last 
word on the subject, but that we must desire and expect to be presented 
with a whole series of independent treatments, each with its own point of 
view and its own illustrations. Only in such a way can we hope to get 
adequate glimpses of the many diverse facets of a fertile and fluid body of 
letters. 

The further logical inference, it seems to me, is that we may not properly 
say to any one of these men who have undertaken to guide us through the 
maze of contemporary writing, ‘You have done ill,’ unless we can show that 
they have either failed of their own objective, or misled their readers by 
plafn distortions of easily accessible facts. In my opinion, neither of 
these charges can be fairly directed against Victor Lange. 

In his preface he writes: 

The following essay is intended to supply a critical outline of German 


literature between 1870 and the present. It should appeal especially to those 
who are not familiar with the details of that literature’s recent history and 


who do not read the originals with ease. 

He does not profess, then, to offer enlightenment to his colleagues, but 
to provide instruction for his disciples, whether in or out of school. In six 
chapters, totalling about 130 pages, the first of which takes a quick backward 
glance at the 19th century, the last of which quotes titles published in 
Germany as late as 1941, Lange leads his reader, like a guide conducting a 
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tour, past main features of the German literary landscape. Occasionally 
he stops to examine in some detail a particular feature of the literary scene 
(Stefan George, Gerhart Hauptmann, Thomas Mann, Rainer Maria Rilke), 
but the majority of the many writers named occur as illustration and ex- 
emplification of some idea or trend or school of writing, thus helping to 
make precise and specific what would otherwise remain abstract and vague. 
With such hints to guide him, the alert student can, to a large extent, follow 
for himself the paths marked out as central or significant. Even the reader, 
however, who does no more than peruse attentively the pages of Lange’s 
exposition will have a good notion of what German literature was about 
during those 70 years, who its chief representatives were, and what they 
contributed to the total picture. Commendable, as helping to deepen the 
reader’s understanding of the literary phenomena, as well as to enrich the 
tapestry of the text, are the frequent references to other arts, notably paint- 
ing, but also sculpture, architecture, and music. 

If I may, despite my initial disclaimer, exercise the critic’s privilege 
of finding fault, I should like to point out that in one respect Lange’s 
‘outline’ fails to give the full contour of German letters. Had he paid 
more attention to humor, he might have helped to counteract the wide- 
spread notion—-which German critics have helped to establish-that German 
literature is overwhelmingly sentimental or serious, and that the German 
lacks a sense of humor. In his 19th century ‘perspectives’ he omits Fritz Reuter 
altogether, ignores the humorous masterpieces of Anzengruber, Fontane, 
Freytag, Heine, C. F. Meyer, and others, and rather underrates the humor— 
as distinct from the satire-in Wilhelm Busch and Gottfried Keller. Within 
his own period he fails to mention the ‘superior nonsense’ of Christian 
Morgenstern, who is as frequently quoted in Germany as William Busch, and 
does less than justice to the humorous writing of, e. g., Fallada, Hauptmann, 
Hofmannsthal, Kaestner, Ringelnatz, Schnitzler, Sudermann, Zuckmayer. 

As indicated above, no two critics would agree in their selection of 
names for inclusion and omission; but I believe most students of 20th 
century German letters would name Gustav Frenssen for his great and in- 
ternational popularity, and Ina Seidel for her intrinsic excellence. Further- 
more, whatever the final verdict on Hermann Sudermann, his historic 
importance for German letters has now gone into history and may no longer 
be questioned. 

These strictures, however, do not invalidate the judgment expressed 
above, that Victor Lange’s book is one good guide to the student’s under- 
standing of the development of German letters from 1870 to the present. An 
extended bibliography includes, as an especially useful feature, a list of the 
English translations of the authors named or discussed. 

In general, the proofreading is remarkably accurate. On page 122, 
however, a transposed line is disturbing and should by all means be corrected 
in advance of the next printing. 


Stanford University BAYARD Quincy MorcAN 
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An anglo-norman rhymed apocalypse with commentary. From the Giffard 
MS. formerly in the possession of Sir John Fox and now in the Bodleian. 
Edited by Olwen Rhys, M.A., Lecturer in Old French, St. Anne’s Society. 
With a Historical Introduction by Sir John Fox. Oxford, 1946. (Anglo- 
Norman Texts—VI) 


Organized research in Anglo-Norman studies, of which this edition of an 
Apocalypse with commentary is the most recent production, is a comparatively 
new undertaking. In 1920 Professor Studer still found it necessary to renew 
calls of earlier continental scholars for more study of Anglo-Norman in 
England. It was not until December 1937 that the Anglo-Norman Text 
Society was founded at a meeting called in Oxford by an interim committee 
which had been working out details for a year or more. The plan agreed 
upon provided for close cooperation with the already existing Society for the 
Study of Medieval Languages and Literature. By the time the foundation 
meeting was held, the committee had received over a hundred and fifty 
promises of support from Great Britain, the United States and elsewhere. It 
had also ascertained that interest was both widespread and active, for at least 
thirty-eight persons were known to be editing Anglo-Norman texts or working 
on other Anglo-Norman subjects, and a session devoted to Anglo-Norman 
studies was in preparation for the Chicago meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America to be held at the end of the same month. Two 
Americans were present at the Oxford meeting (Hope E. Allen and Ruth J. 
Dean) and an American secretary (Prof. Urban ‘T. Holmes, Jr.) was ap- 
pointed. In spite of the great difficulties in scholarly research and publishing 
created by the war, the Society has succeeded in issuing since its foundation 
editions of six texts, and it has several more in advanced stages of preparation.* 

The sixth volume, subject of this review, is an edition of an Anglo- 
Norman versified translation of the Apocalypse and of the intercalated com- 
mentary. The work was composed by one William Giffard, who flourished in 
the second half of the 13th century The manuscript of this poem has the 
pleasant distinction of having belonged to a member of the Society, the late 
Sir John Fox of Goring-on-Thames, whose presence at the foundation meeting 
will be recalled by many members. The volume has passed to the keeping 
of the Bodleian Library; its press-mark remains to be announced. ‘To the 
edition as it now appears the late owner wrote the historical introduction, a 
labor of love which involved extensive study.* ‘The editor, Olwen Rhys, 
makes some introductory comments and appends critical notes to the text, 


1The previous volumes are (briefly): No. 1: La Petite Philosophie, ed. W. H. Trethewey, 
1939. No. 2: Le Livre de Seyntz Medecines, ed. E. J. Arnould, 1940. No. 3: Anglo-Norman 
Letters and Petitions, ed. M. D. Legge, 1941. No. 4: La Seinte Resureccion, ed. T. A. Jenkins, 
J. M. Manly, M. K. Pope, J. G. Wright, 1943. No. 5: Le Secré de Secrez, ed. O. A. Beckerlegge, 
1944. 

2Besides the notes on Marie de France and Shaftesbury cited in n. 1 on p. XV, earlier presen- 
tations of his findings and theories appeared in MLR VII (1912) , 445-68; and VIII (1913), 


338-51. 
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but was prevented by other obligations from preparing a detailed discussion 
of the language. The glossary is the wotk of Professor Mildred K. Pope. A 
plate of f. 28 (somewhat reduced) illustrates the style of script and illumina- 
tion of the manuscript which was probably executed a generation or two 
after the versifier’s lifetime. 

The various Anglo-Norman versions of the Apocalypse in prose and 
verse were briefly listed by Vising, whose work, curiously, is not cited in the 
present volume.* Vising’s bibliography shows, as is so often the case with 
literary works in medieval French, that most of the earlier work on this subject 
was done by Paul Meyer. * 

In the collection of versions and commentaries thus far brought to light, 
William Giffard’s work is unique because it renders both the biblical text 
and the interpretation in verse. Giffard’s main source was a prose Apocalypse 
and commentary of the thirteenth century—a northern French translation, as 
Paul Meyer judged-which had a fairly extensive distribution in both England 
and France. Whether or not any of the several surviving copies of this prose 
work was Giffard’s immediate exemplar has not yet been determined. 

Nothing is known about the versifier, beyond what is mentioned at the 
close of the poem: ‘Willame Giffard, Chapelein del Iglise seint Edward’ (lines 
4532-33). Sir John worked out a plausible case for connecting him with 
Shaftesbury Abbey, although there appears to be no actual proof that Giffard’s 
church was in fact the Abbey of the Blessed Virgin and St. Edward at Shaftes- 
bury. Fox’s reference (p. xii) to the Giffard manuscript as the only surviving 
Shaftesbury manuscript is evidently a lapse of memory, for he himself men- 
tioned the Shaftesbury Houre (Lansdowne 383) and the Shaftesbury Register 
(Harley 61) in his study on Marie de France (EHR, 1911). Six Shaftesbury 
books (not counting the Register) were known to the editors of Medieval 
Libraries of Great Britain (N. R. Ker et al., London 1941, p. 97), but they 
considered the provenance of the Giffard manuscript and one other in their 
list to be open to question. 

The poem, lacking its opening leaf, has 4538 lines. The composition 
follows standard expository practices of the schools, in which respect 
naturally, it does not differ from its prose vernacular source. Neither do its 
interpretations vary greatly from those of its predecessors, although Sir John 
saw in Giffard’s variants a reflection of contemporary conditions somewhat 
different from those reflected in the prose work, which represents an earlier 


*Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, London, 1923, Nos. 76-78. Vising’s list of MSS. er- 
roneously places the Giffard MS. in America, (p. 100) and neglects to mention that No. 165 
(short piece on the seven deadly sins) is also found in this MS. No. 77 does not mention that 
Giffard’s versified translation includes a commentary. The reference under No. 77 to Fox's 
article should be corrected to read MLR. No. 78 would be clearer if it grouped MSS. 2, 271, 
302 as having the longer version, and 110, 243, 398 as adding a prose commentary. 

“An Apocalypse in Old French verse, without commentary, was published by H. A. Todd in 
PMLA, XVIII (correct Fox’s footnote 2, p. x) as the Kerr MS.; it is now MS. 40 in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library (de Ricci, Census, II, 1372). 
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generation (pp. xxiv-xxxvi). After some introductory matter, which includes 
conventional observations on doctrine and prophecy, Giffard, like his model, 
conflates the biblical introduction with his own, and summarizes the plan 
and divisions of the book. Beginning with line 95 (Apoc. I. 9), he alternates 
passages of a few verses of the Apocalypse with the commentary on them. 
The work is rhymed in couplets, but some of the rhymes are questionable. 
It is more comfortable—as often in Anglo-Norman—to leave the syllables 
uncounted. There are times when eight seems to be the number aimed at, 
but this is by no means the norm: some lines are shorter and many are much 
longer. The closing verses which name the author may have been added by 
a copyist, since the last line is ‘Deus eit l’alme de lui e nus la memoire.’ A 
short passage on effects of the seven deadly sins which follows Giffard’s work 
appears to be the same text as the one Paul Meyer reported from two 
Cambridge manuscripts (Trin. B.14.39-40 and Emmanuel 1.4.4). 

The editor’s comment on Giffard’s work is limited to verbal collation, 
spelling, word-order and a few discrete notes appended to the historical and 
textual observations made by the late owner of the manuscript. Had cir- 
cumstances permitted Miss Rhys to discuss the whole work with Sir John 
as it took final form, the historical introduction would no doubt have received 
some desirable clarification. The text is transcribed in very satisfactory 
form and the critical notes are both helpful and suggestive.* Miss Rhys has 
found some additional examples here of words or uses rare in the dictionaries 
of Old French and a few words used with meanings which have not heretofore 
been attested for so early a date. Occasional comments relate some of the 
ideas in the poem to those expressed in medieval works of ‘science.’ It is to 
be hoped that the editor may ere long find time to publish the results of her 
study of the language and versification, and that she will also present her 
conclusions about the relation of the poem both to its sources and to 
bestiaries, cosmologies and other medieval works dealing with the same range 
of ideas. 

The persistence with which the Anglo-Norman Text Society has pushed 
forward its work in the face of great odds augurs well for its peace-time 
progress. Anglo-Norman offers a promising field for the new generation of 
scholars released from military service, with many unworked areas and tempt- 
ing problems in literature, language, and the history of ideas. 


Mount Holyoke College RutH J. DEAN 


*The note to line 2119, on p. 132, may be cancelled, since the footnote does, in fact, occur on 
p- 57. 
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Fidelino de Figueiredo: Ultimas aventuras, Rio de Janeiro, Empresa a Noite, 
sin afio, 391 p. 


E] ilustre historiador y critico portugués, Fidelino de Figueiredo, que tiene 
en su crédito treinta volimenes de libros originales, entre ellos obras tan 
notables como la Historia da litteratura portuguesa (Classica, Romantica, 
Realista) 5 tomos, Historia da critica litteraria em Portugal, A critica litteraria 
como sciencia, Caracteristicas da litteratura portuguesa, Lingua e litteratura, 
portuguesa, A epica portuguesa do seculo XVI, O espiritu historico, Estudos 
de litteratura, 4 tomos, Estudos de historia americana, As duas Hespanhas, 
Motivos de novo estylo, y ademas diez y seis volumenes de la Revista de His- 
toria (Lisboa), de la que fué director y colaborador, ha publicado ahora sus 
Ultimas aventuras. 

Libro crepuscular, lo considera su autor, pues hoy la vida tiene sabor de 
crepusculo, y es tiempo de gozar de sus ultimas fulguraciones, de liquidar las 
viejas aventuras. Las aventuras de nuestro autor por el universo de las ideas 
fueron ambiciosas. Grandes extensiones y grandes temas atrajeron su curio- 
sidad como hemos visto, la selva de la historia literaria de un pueblo multi- 
secular, los problemas generales de la critica o de la filosofia de la literatura, 
la esfinge espafiola, la crisis actual de las ideas, etc. En el presente voliumen 
se cuentan algunos de los ultimos episodios de esas aventuras, pero ultimos en 
la acepcién de mas recientes, pues deseamos y esperamos que el ‘cronista’ tenga 
tiempo sobrado de contar muchos mas. 

El historiador, el critico, el erudito, el maestro, se desdobla en el pen- 
sador, el literato, el artista, el poeta. El hombre respetuoso, amante del hecho, 
del dato, de la precisién y exactitud cientificas, da rienda suelta a la fantasia, 
a la imaginacién; pone un poco de emocidén, un tanto de melancolia, de 
‘saudade,’ expresadas ‘en formas emotivas 0 menos austeras.’ Ensayos de 
ambas clases ocupan este voliumen de cerca de 400 paginas. Se divide en dos 
partes; la primera se titula ‘Ensaismo’ y la segunda ‘Erudicao.’ El interés de 
los temas podra apreciarse con la simple enunciacién de algunos de ellos, 
pore jemplo, el limite de la personalidad, origen emotivo de este problema; la 
supersticién de la fuerza, jserd creadora ésta?; el arte y el estilo, ejemplo: 
E¢a de Queiroz, con subdivisiones sobre la conquista del estilo, la evolucién 
del estilo y, por Ultimo: jqué es estilo?, con un apéndice acerca del arte 
y la realidad. Genialidad y mediocridad, (un retrato de Portugal) 
se desarrolla en el siguiente capitulo, que es una sintesis representativa 
del pueblo portugués, de su vida y de su historia, de su alma, de su 
literatura, de su arte y de su ciencia. En defensa de la literatura, es el 
titulo que traducimos del capitulo subsiguiente, en el que trata de pequefias 
variaciones sobre grandes temas, como la agonia de las ideas, la literatura en 
crisis, puntos de vista econdmico, histérico y psicoldgico. ;Existe un estilo uni- 
versal? se pregunta. Y continua con disquisiciones en defensa de la cultura 
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literaria, acerca de la ensefianza de la literatura, la técnica y arte de la lec- 
tura, los generos literarios y el saber y comprender. Cierra la primera parte 
con un capitulo de nuevas anotaciones sobre el ‘donjuanismo,’ en las que 
trata del donjuanismo monogamico y del donjuanismo femenino. Confirma 
el tipo, concebido por todos los artistas, de un hombre exuberantemente 
viril, y no de un caso de fracaso sexual, erronea y falsa interpretacién pseudo- 
cientifica, decimos nosotros, de un médico nacido por equivocacién en Espafia, 
desconocedor del verdadero caracter del pueblo espafiol, viril y enemigo de la 
traicién. El] donjuanismo, dice Figueiredo, es esencialmente masculino o 
varonil. E] donjuanismo femenino, decimos nosotros, ya no es donjuanismo. 

La segunda parte, consagrada a trabajos de erudicién empieza con el es- 
tudio de algunos elementos portugueses existentes en la obra de Lope de 
Vega, que debe a Gil Vicente ‘un impulso inconfundible,’ aunque guardando 
la distancia que separa a un genio ‘precursor’ de un genio ‘realizador.’ Mas 
directamente le debe un tema, con la adopcién del Auto da alma en El viaje 
del alma, aunque la pureza de la creencia religiosa era mayor en Gil Vicente 
que en Lope, quien no obstante, tenia momentos de sinceridad religiosa, de 
fugas de lirismo. No nombra Lope, sin embargo, a Gil Vicente en su Arte 
nuevo de hacer comedias; pero tampoco nombra a Juan de la Cueva, inmedi- 
ato predecesor del ‘Fénix,’ su contemporaneo y conciudadano en Sevilla.. Hace 
observar F. que Cueva se 'jacta de haber sido el primero en llevar a la escena 
a los reyes y diedades, cuando en realidad Gil Vicente le precedié en sus 
Barcas, al denunciar los abusos de poder de los reyes y las ‘falsificaciones’ de 
su misiédn divina. Cabria echar la culpa de aquella omisién, afiade F., a la 
censura del Santo Oficio. De todos modos, Lope pagé con generosidad, por 
medio de ‘una instintiva lusofilia, que fué corroborada por estimulos del 
propio ambiente espafioi y por el contacto de amigos portugueses.’ De estos 
amigos habla en el capitulo siguiente. Lope fué discipulo en matematicas de 
Joao Baptista Lavanha, y sostuvo amistad con el Dr. Henrique Jorge Hen- 
riques, profesor en Coimbra y médico de camara del Duque de Alba, con D. 
Fernando Coutinho, mariscal de Portugal, a quien dedicéd sus Rimas, (Lisboa, 
1605), con Faria e Sousa, de cuyo ‘fogoso entusiasmo’ por Camoens habia 
recibido Lope ‘algun fecundo contagio.’ Faria e Sousa, agrega F. con razén, 
era hombre de elevado sentido critico, mostrado por la posicién que tomé en 
la lucha contra el gongorismo y por los atinados juicios a favor de su genial 
amigo el ‘Fénix,’ publicados en su Fuente de Aganipe. Finalmente Lope fué 
amigo de otros autores portugueses, para cuyos libros compuso versos y a uno 
de los cuales (Ferreira de Sampaio) dedicéd su comedia Los espafioles en 
Flandes. 

Otro capitulo entero se dedica a escudrifiar en el teatro de Lope la in- 
fluencia de Portugal, ya por sus incursiones en la historia de este pais con el 


1También desconoce la historia de la literatura espafiola. Ignoraba que el Centdn epistolario 
fuera apécrifo, y lo tomé por genuino. 
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fin de desentrafiar temas de fuerza dramatica, ya por sus exploraciones artis- 
ticas en busca de motivos de galanteria, heroismo y maquiavelismo lusitanos. 
Llama F. a esas piezas ‘comedias y tragicomedias de materia portuguesa.’ Da 
la lista de ellas con expresién de la época politica y del siglo. Suman trece. 
Son pocas en el total inmenso de la obra del ‘Monstruo de Naturaleza.’ Hace 
ver que no representan un fiel ambiente portugués ni una rigurosa verdad 
histérica. Lo esencial, agrega, es que llevé a su arte episodios y personalidades 
de la historia portuguesa con toda su fuerza dramatica o todo su interés no- 
velesco. 

No esta de acuerdo F. con la clasificacién por materias que se ha hecho de 
las comedias de Lope. Esta clasificacién, dice, puede suministrar una idea de 
la riqueza del contenido de la obra del dramaturgo, mas por su cardacter es- 
tatico es absolutamente contrario a las normas fundamentales del método 
critico; el historiador literario debe tratar de reconstituir la carrera espiritual 
del autor, de la cual es base la bibliografia cronolégica. Debia prevalecer el 
criterio dindmico, la sucesién de la evolucién artistica del poeta, la curva de 
su desenvolvimiento espiritual, la adquisicidn de sus medios de arte hasta el 
dominio pleno y hasta la formulacién de una técnica o manera propia. Cita 
en nota la importante obra de Morley y Bruerton sobre la cronologia de las 
comedias de Lope, la cual califica de monumento de saber y paciencia, y 
asegura, con sobrada razon, que con ella se abre una nueva fase en los es- 
tudios lopescos. Al final dedica 21 paginas a analizar, desde el punto de vista 
critico, las piezas de asunto portugués, que ascienden desde la mediania, como 
El milagro por los celos, hasta la plena culminacién artistica de finura y ma- 
durez, como El principe perfecto, a la cual considera la comedia politica por 
excelencia de Lope. 

Destina los dos Ultimos capitulos al entusiasmo de Lope por Camoens y 
al amor de aquél por la lengua portuguesa, que le llevé a componer versos en 
portugués. No termina sin hablar de la inmensa influencia de Lope en Por- 
tugal, de sus admiradores e imitadores. Quince poetas portugueses colabora- 
ron en la Fama posthuma publicada por Pérez de Montalban, y la estética 
lopesca se siguid en lo mejor del teatro lusitano del siglo XVII, principalmente 
por los castellanizantes, capitaneados por Matos Fragoso, que era portugués. 
Estas paginas fueron escritas en agosto de 1935, con motivo del centenario de 
Lope de Vega. Ahora se le han afiadido algunos datos. 

Cierra el volumen un estudio histérico sobre los ingleses en el Rio de la 
Plata (1806-1807) , noticia e impresién de los sucesos del Brasil, con un apén- 
dice relativo a D. Juan VI de Portugal y el Brasil. 

Al historiador, al critico, al pensador y al erudito a que hemos aludido al 
principio, se unen el escritor, el estilista, el expositor consumado, que con- 
vierten en amena y atractiva la lectura de este libro. 

Centro de Estudios Hispanicos. HOMERO SERiS 


REVIEWS tos 


Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre des ethiques d’Aristote. Edited by Albert 
Douglas Menut. New York: Stechert, 1940. 547 pp. 


Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du ciel et du monde. Edited by Albert Douglas 
Menut and Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B. Medieval Studies, III (1941) , 185-280, 
IV (1942), 159-297, V (1943), 167-333; also bound together (Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 1943) , 423 pp. 


These are two excellent editions prepared with great care. Proper under- 
standing of the humanistic movement in 14th century France, which is not 
unrelated to the similar but more extensive activity in Italy at the same period, 
awaits the appearance of modern editions of the works of Oresme and of certain 
of his contemporaries in France. It is understandable why these publications of 
Professor Menut and Father Denomy have not received more attention in the 
periodicals since their publication just before and during the war. Middle- 
French scholars are not usually concerned with Aristotle and the Aristotelians 
are not very conversant with Middle French. In each of these two publications, 
the text of Oresme is accompanied by his commentary. In the earlier volume 
this commentary offers references which have special interest for historians of 
literature. We find Oresme’s own comments on tragedy, comedy, medieval 
drama, the Goliards, certain phases of civilization such as the concept of equity, 
money, etc., and on various literary motifs. 

In the earlier volume the problem which confronted Professor Menut was 
to prepare an edition of a very long prose text in a scholarly way at moderate 
cost. He takes full account of all manuscripts (pp. 44-55), and in the case of 
the Prologue all variants are given, as samples. From that point on the favored 
Brussels’ manuscript is followed and no variants are added. ‘The editor’s notes 
are helpful and not excessive in quantity. In the discussion of the background 
of Oresme and of his work (pp. 3-44), Professor Menut has made a clear and 
careful presentation. The present reviewer is, perhaps, a little more radical than 
Professor Menut in the estimating of secondary material. When the reader has 
at his disposal a text offering so much primary material, it is a question whether 
extensive citation of secondary treatments should be consistently given unless 
the parallels are really pertinent. 

Two major problems which Oresme presents are that of his contribution 
to the development of the French language, and the question of his identity 
and career. A new study is urgently needed on the language. Professor Menut 
lists many words coined by Oresme (pp. 79-82) selected on the authority of the 
standard French dictionaries. Another list (p. 85) gives the Greek original of 
Oresme’s ‘bad Greek’: such as archokastos which represents Aristotle’s authé- 
kastos. On pp. 541-47 the editor presents the text of Oresme’s own Table des 
moz divers et estranges. Clearly Oresme was aware of his own innovations in 
lexicography. An investigation of his vocabulary from the viewpoint of Concept 
fields, a methodology that is being emphasized at present at Catholic University 
by Dr. Helmut Hatzfeld, should be very profitable. The position of Oresme in 
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his style and syntactical usage is described by Professor Menut as being more 
‘modern’ than was usual at that time (p. 56). This is perhaps a little strong. 
The 14th century was a period of transition. However uniform usage may have 
been in actual conversational speech, there was considerable conflict in written 
styles. This was a time when in written material the two-case system was being 
abolished. The third declension adjectives were tending to agree by taking a 
feminine -e. The earlier o ‘with’ was being constantly replaced by avuec; ilz was 
replacing il (plural) ; the demonstratives cil, cist, and ceste were yielding 
ground. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the degree to which such characteris- 
tics persisted toward 1400 depended upon the degree of conscious formality in 
the writer’s style.1 Froissart was quite formal and so his text has an older appear- 
ance. On the other hand, Mondeville in his Chirurgerie (1314) is more ‘mod- 
ern.’ The Saint voyage a Jerusalem, dating a little later than Oresme, resembles 
Oresme in the use of a freer style. Could we not sum up by saying that Oresme 
followed the less formal language of his period while adopting many Latinisms 
and pseudo-Hellenisms in his translation of concepts which were not at hand in 
his language? Professor Menut cites Von Wartburg as follows: 

Les savants du 14e si¢cle ne paraissent pas avoir senti la moindre envie 
d'utiliser les ressources dont disposait le frangais; au contraire, ils ne con- 
coivent pas de gloire plus grande pour leur langue maternelle que d’étre 
remplie d’innombrables latinismes. 

Menut demurs at this, and well might he do so (p. 77). It seems to me that 
such a statement ignores the intellectual situation of the period. Oresme was 
not initiating a reform movement similar to that of the authors of the Défense 
et illustration of several centuries later. His writing in French was of a practical 
utility. He wished that these works of learning should be understood by certain 
distinguished laity. Latin was held to be the superior tongue and it was axio- 
matic that neologisms should come from there. 

It is not easy to add to our knowledge of Oresme himself. Professor Menut 
restates what is usually given. Oresme was born about 1323; he matriculated 
in the Collége de Navarre in 1348; he was a member of the Norman nation. He 
became grand master of the Collége de Navarre in 1356, and so on. It is believed 
that he was from the Diocese of Bayeux. Professor Menut records a tradition 
‘still common in the city of Caen’ that the great translator ‘was born in the 
small village of Allemagne, about two miles west of Caen on the main highway 
to Bayeux’ (p. 13). A few additional comments suggests themselves to me. 
According to Rashdall, the grand master of the Collége de Navarre was auto- 
matically the same as the head of the Theological division (as distinguished 
from the Grammarians and the Artisans).? This might cause us to modify one 
statement of the editor (p. 12): ‘it is quite clear that he did not devote his 


1Miss Rosalyn Gardner is making a study of Middle French syntax. Sie concurs with me 
in this opinion. : 

2"The master of the theologians was rector or “grand master’ of the whole College.’ Hastin 
Rashdall, The universities of Europe in the middle ages, ed. Powicke-Emden (Oxford Press) 
I, 511. Rashdall is, of course, speaking of the Collége de Navarre. ‘ 
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years exclusively to theology.’ It is just a question of restating what was con- 
sidered theology. I have been unable to locate the little village of Allemagne. 
C. Hippeau, however, in his Dictionnaire topographique du Département de 
Calvados says that Allemagne (divided into Upper and Lower) was a canton 
of Caen.? 

I am intrigued by the name Oresme. I can find no place where this has 
been discussed. The 14th century was the era when family names were becoming 
more or less fixed. I am inclined to believe that Oresme was at first a place-name 
and that the father or grandfather of Nicole was known as d’Oresme. Place- 
names are not usually difficult to trace. There is an Oresmaux in the Picard 
region about ten miles south of Amiens. There are other places which may be 
related: Exme (to the east of Argentan) , Hiesmes, Husmes, etc. Auguste Long- 
non says nothing of either Oresmaux or Oresme, but his explanation of the 
other names just listed suggests to me a solution: 


Mais si l’on pas trés fixe touchant les traces que les Osismii [Gaulish tribe] 
ont laiss¢és dans la péninsule armoricaine, le souvenir s’en rencontre ailleurs. 
I] semble évident que les familles de ce peuple avaient émigré et fondé des 
villages appelés Osismas ou Osisma: telle parait étre l’origine d’Exme 
(Orne) eer. 


And I might add that possibly Oresme is a derivative of Osisma. The town 
Oresmaux may be Oresme with a crossing with les Ormaux, a common place- 
nathe. I have not located Oresme on the present-day map of Normandy, but 
this absence is not conclusive. Perhaps Oresme is a variant of Exme. 

The second publication in which Professor Menut has Father Denomy as 
his collaborator reproduces Oresme’s text and commentary from Bibl. Nat. fr. 
1082. The other five manuscripts are classified and grouped; major variants 
from these are given throughout. It is rather unusual io find the editors study- 
ing in considerable detail the phonology of each of the manuscripts. Mor- 
phology and syntax are analyzed for the basic manuscript only (Med. St. V, 
274-6). I believe that the proportions of this study of the language of the 
manuscripts could have been distributed more profitably. There is little effort 
to classify dialect materials: for instance, such peculiarities as ou or u for 
accented o (V, 271), e for close e accented (V, 272), etc., are just recorded. No 
mention is made of them as Normanisms. Nowadays the study of the language 
of a text has lost much of the point that it used to have. Surely editors should 
determine beforehand just what they wish to show in such a study and should 
not follow a vague tradition. 

An appreciation of Oresme as a translator can not be made superficially. 
I have compared a chapter or so of Oresme’s text with the Greek original, and 
with the Latin of William of Moerbeke where Professor Menut cites it. From 
such brief comparison I have been impressed by Oresme’s accuracy, granted the 


’Paris: Imprimerie Nationale (Coll. des Doc. Inédits) , 1883, p. 3. 
4Les noms de lieu de la France (Paris: Champion, 1920-22) , pp. 101-2. 
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inadequacies of scholarship in his time. We must keep in mind that Oresme 
was translating from a ‘learned’ into what might be called a ‘folk’ language. 
Middle French had not achieved the flexibility which comes when sentence 
structure has been analyzed systematically and where new patterns and phrases 
are not obscure to one listening or reading. This flexibility was achieved in 
the 16th century. Ready comprehension was the goal sought by Oresme, and 
we assume that he achieved this well. It must be remembered that Old-French 
writers could hardly translate at all. Adaptation rather than translation de- 
scribes their process. 

Professor Menut and Father Denomy are to be greatly praised for their 
care and patience in making available these valuable expressions of the 14th 
century Renaissance. We hope that the other works of Oresme, mentioned as 
in progress of publication (Ethiques, p. 35) but not listed, will be forthcoming. 
I should in particular like to see a new edition of the Traité des monnaies. 


The University of North Carolina UrsBan T. HoLMEs, JR. 


Adenet le Roi, Berte aus grans piés, edited with introduction, variants and 
glossary by Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, n° 6), Chapel Hill, 1946. 109 pp. 


Adenet tells the legendary story of the long-suffering wife of King Pepin, 
the mother of the future Charlemagne, with feeling and felicity of expression. 
His Alexandrines flow along with an easy cadence and grace, and he handles 
with considerable skill what may be called the ‘derivative’ rhyme, a scheme 
according to which a stanza with a masculine rhyme is followed by one with a 
feminine rhyme obtained by adding a mute e to the preceding masculine 
rhyme, and according to which also stanzas alternate in having masculine or 
feminine rhymes (e.g., -2, -1é, -er, -ere, -is, ise, etc.). This outstanding 13th cen- 
tury Old-French epic poem has been published twice previously, first by Paulin 
Paris (1832, and 1836 reprint), then by Auguste Scheler (1874), but these 
editions have long been out of print. A new edition was therefore desirable, 
and Professor Holmes is to be thanked for having seen its need and for his 
willingness to become the third editor of Berte aus grans piés. However, this 
reviewer does not believe that the edition which has recently been published is 
quite as good as Professor Holmes could have made it. Although certain of its 
features assuredly deserve commendation — thus for the first time the variants 
given here cover all the known manuscripts, and we receive welcome photo- 
graphic proof that A and D must have been copied by the same scribe, — the 
discussion of manuscript relations is weak and confusing, and the text and 
glossary reveal evidences of carelessness. 

On page 12 of his introduction, Holmes lists the seven extant manuscripts 
of Berte aus grans piés, discusses their relations in summary fashion, then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his cursory remarks with the help of a schema which does not 
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entirely correspond to the preceding analysis. According to the diagram, x, a 
descendant of the lost original (0), is the common ancestor of A, D, and y, 
which in turn is the common ancestor of C and v; from v stem G, u (ancestor of 
B), and z (ancestor of E and w, F being in turn derived from w); in addition 
the schema indicates contamination of y on A. But in the short discussion which 
precedes the diagram, Holmes admits a fact not shown in the latter, the exist- 
ence of a strong link between A and D. One immediately wonders whether 
Holmes is right in assuming that A is linked, otherwise than through x, to both 
Dandy (= BCEFG). Sifting of the evidence shows that the AD grouping has 
good support: both manuscripts lack (or omit) line 13.1, they have common 
readings in lines 519, 561, 970, 973, 1433, 1441, 2217, 2650, 3208, and, as Holmes 
has discovered and made evident by reproducing the first page of the poem 
from each of the two manuscripts, they have been copied by the same scribe.” 
On the other hand, Holmes’ grouping of BCEFG with A is based merely on the 
fact that D has a number of individual readings (see lines 180, 370, 374, 577, 
590, 599, 713, 945, 1023, 1403, 1606, 1806, 2078, 2184, 2187, 2289, 2724, 2887, 
3399, 3416, 3449, 3466) ;? readings which are no proof that D embodies an 
earlier and superior tradition,‘ unless it were possible to demonstrate that they 
are superior in quality to the combined testimony of the other manuscripts. 
But in most cases independent readings of D are neither better nor worse, in 
only two cases (see lines 2184 and 2187) are they possibly better, while in five 
(see lines 374, 577, 713, 3416, 3466) they are decidedly poorer. Clearly no con- 
tamination of BCEFG on A is involved; we are dealing merely with the indi- 
vidual vagaries of the D scribe (or shall we say of the AD scribe when he was 
writing D). There is nothing unusual about individual readings, and Holmes 
himself admits they occur in B, C, E, F, and G. What lies possibly at the bottom 
of this artificial grouping of BCEFG with A is Holmes’ desire to justify his selec- 
tion of D (Paris, Bibl. Nat., f. fr. 12,467) as his base. If the manuscripts could be 
divided into two groups, on one side D, the rest on the other, D would thereby 
acquire an authority equal to that of the six other manuscripts lumped together, 
and its text could be published without the advisability of emendations when A 
and BCEFG agree in having a different reading. The question now arises 
whether Holmes should have chosen some other manuscript as base. I believe 
that the best defence that can be offered of his choice would consist in arguing 


1] shall discuss only the most important discrepancy. Another one is found in the statement 
that ‘B, F, E ... agree together often without C and G.’ No grouping ot BEF versus CG can 
be deduced from the diagram. It should also be noted that Holmes gives no references estab- 
lishing the existence of a v subgroup (the Variants show BGEF agreements in lines 52, 540, 
667, 1390, 1650, 2177, 2334, 2788) , or of his hypothetical u, z and w. Nor does he list the BEF 
agreements (I have found only six such agreements: 374, 832, 1555, 1680, 2170, 2519) . 

2This means that the manuscripts split up into two groups, AD and BCEFG. 

3Holmes adduces only two of these, gesir versus dormir of line 370, and si prist versus 
si prent of 2724. On page 13 he speaks of ‘many instances,’ whereas on the preceding page he 
states merely that ‘ABCEFG sometimes agree against D.’ : “ woe 

4On page 13 Holmes writes ‘Because of the many instances in which D is independ«n: of 
the group ABCEFG, I have assumed that D represents a more independent and perhaps earlier 
copy.’ The use of ‘independent’ with presumably two different meanings (in the first case 
‘different’; ‘superior’ in the second) in the same sentence is confusing. 
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that the differences which obtain between the various manuscripts are relatively 
unimportant (except that F lacks the last two hundred lines of the poem) and 
that, since A has already been published by Scheler and B (not C as Holmes 
has it on page 13) by Paulin Paris, D seems to be as good a selection as C, E, 
or G.5 

In the section of the introduction dealing with the language and the versi- 
fication of the poem appears the following statement (pp. 17-18) : “Very unusual 
are the 2 sg. preterite forms of -ir verbs wizich are in the rhyme of laisse XCI: 
traiesiste, fesiste, gehiste, mesiste, gariste, empresiste. The normal forms would 
be without the -te, as traiesis, fesis, etc. Such forms were wilfully distorted in 
order to secure rhymes in -iste.’ It seems safer to hold with Adolf Tobler (see 
Vom Franzésischen Versbau, 5th ed. Leipzig, 1910, pp. 59 and 152) that Adenet 
was using the normal forms, and that the te is a separate word, a form of the 
pronoun tu which sporadically appears as a subject case in Picard texts. The 
peculiar rhyme pattern of Berte is rightly emphasized by Holmes, but he fails 
to make clear (see note 31)® that the anonymous author of the Prise de Defur 
adopted the same scheme at least twenty years before Adenet made use of it; 
it is even possible that Adenet may have borrowed the idea from the older poet, 
since the city of Delphur mentioned in Berte 1002 is more than a little remi- 
niscent of Defur. 

Text. It is unfortunate that line 742 (Une riviere trueve qui d’un pendant 
avale) has disappeared through some mechanical error, because of the strange 
sequence on which stanza XXVII now ends: 


Dou mal tans ert sa robe un pou pesant et sale. 
Volentiers en beiist, mais trouble ert com godale. 


Other indicated corrections follow: 219 pays, read pays; 222 royne, read rojne; 
357 no comma needed after first hemistich; 399 dist d’ainsi, read dist k’ainsi; 
423 insert la before male serve; 487 teue, read teiie; 491 prenes, read prenés; 
509 meisme, read meismes; 555 a couverte, read acouverte; 973 Julien, read 
Julien; 1272 insert bien before a voie ramaine; 1282 mengue, read with glossary 
mengiie; 1682 esfreé, read esfr[elee; 1685 averti, read a verti (cf. Roman: 
d’ Alexandre, Branch iti, 7324: Dame, trestous les songes doit on a bien vertir) ; 
la, read or correct to ma; 1842 insert nous before nous en alons; 2150 saillie, 
read sailli; 2153 li, read il; 2154 fui, read fui, diaeresis also missing in 2172 and 
2556 pieg’a; 2687 and 3049 aura, read avca; 2908 Parfoi, read Par foi; 2926 
apaiés, read a paiés (cf. Perceval, ed Hilka, 8336: Je m’an tandroie a mal 
paiié); 2930 Tours, read Tous; 2971 entré, read entrés; 2983 jornés, read 
jornees; 3180 V’acolee, read la colee; 3479 grante, read grant; 3482 Mainte, 
read Maint. Lines 310, 425, 810, 1290, 2820, $485 lack the expecting num- 
bering. 


5Holmes admits that ‘A is slightly more polished than D.’ 


_ ®In note 31 to his introduction Holmes speaks of Milton S. La Du, when Milan S. La Du 
is meant. 
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Variants. 508 E has same reading as text; 1060 delete one of two identical G 
variants; 1364 G reading seems to be an additional line (= 1364.1); 1649 
variant given is reading of text; 2966 EF has same reading as text; 3141 BC 
variant eludes interpretation. Line numbering missing: 97, 784. Siglum missing: 
350, 452, 1492, 2000, 2125, 2717, 3153, 3416. Wrong line number: 1381 (bis) , 
read 1383; 2534 (2535 ?). 

Glossary. The following entries call for comments: acener greet, ‘beckon 
to, motion to’ come closer to the meaning; adrecier protect (3300, not a299)5 
should be ‘gain the upper hand, succeed’; aidier se aidier de, infinitives of OFr 
reflexive verbs should be listed as soi etc. (not se etc.) ; aparer, read aparoir; 
aytie pres. subj. of aidier 3359, no: imperative used as an interjection; descloer, 
read desclore; destolu 304, read 3045; encloer enclose, read enclore; fesiste 
equals fesis 2224 (read 2223), no: equals fesis + te; forgier seduce 948, since 
the line reads: Voire, sire, car vous la fesistes forgier, Paulin Paris’ note still 
seems to contain a better guess (see p. 57 of his edition: ‘C’est-a-dire: ““Vraiment 
sire!, répond l’autre, sans doute parce que vous l’avez fait faire exprés!”’) ; laire, 
read laier; membré well built, usually translated by ‘well spoken of, wise’; 
mesiste, see comment on fesiste; mirer se mirer, see comment on aidier; orrois 
2 sg. fut. of ouir, read 2 pl. fut.; tonlieu cattle tax, ‘stallage’ would be a better 
rendering. 


Princeton University ALFRED FOULET 


Francisco Maprip: La vida altiva de Valle-Inclan. Buenos Aires, 1943. 387 ps., 
retr. 


Excelente biografia anecdética del autor de las Sonatas, redactada en 
vigorosa y castiza prosa periodistica por un escritor de raza, muy allegado a la 
persona de Valle-Inclan. Ardiente admirador de su biografiado, escribe D. Fran- 
cisco Madrid unas hermosas paginas ‘que resucitan la existencia altiva de un 
auténtico grande de la Espafia Eterna.’ 

Le sigue en la vida de los cafés de Madrid; recoge el anecdotario de las 
tertulias de que era jefe y eje Valle-Inclan; reproduce sus declaraciones estéticas 
y politicas; resume sus entrevistas con periodistas espafioles y extranjeros; 
describe sus relaciones con hombres como Unamuno, Rubén Dario, Gomez 
Carrillo, los Baroja, Benavente, el pintor Romero de Torres, etc.; relata sus 
viajes a América, su entusiasmo por Méjico, sus conferencias en Buenos Aires; 
nos conduce con é1 a Italia, y, por ultimo, le acompafiamos en su regreso a su 
amada tierra galaica, en cuya paz se recoge y muere. 

‘Habia creado libros e hijos. Habia combatido el mal y la tonteria.’ Esas 
frases, que, entre otras airosas y empenachadas alabanzas de la vida del autor 
de las Memorias del Marqués de Bradomin, se leen en la pagina 21, me parecen 
lapidarias y yo las mandaria grabar, a manera de epitafio, sobre la tumba de 


Valle-Inclan. 
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Le encuadra el bidgrafo, desde luego, en la generacién de 1898, acerca de 
la cual escribe las candentes y veridicas palabras que siguen: 


La generacién del 98 se extingue. La huella marcada a fuego en la historia 
literaria de Espafia lo ha dado todo. Valle-Inclan sigue siendo el de siempre: 
un espiritu rebelde y tenaz; Unamuno se mantiene en la oposicion como en 
los buenos tiempos; . . . Azorin atraviesa—y sigue atravesando—todos los par- 
tidos politicos y sirviendo a todos los Segismundos, en un papel discoloro de 
adulador de La Cierva, Santiago Alba, Primo de Rivera, Berenguer, Lerroux, 
Azafia, Juan March, de los catalanistas, los imperialistas, ahora de José.Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, del generalisimo, y manana del que logre derrumbar a 
quienes mandan en Espafia; Baroja abandona su furente anticlericalismo 
para escuchar el rosario en las sesiones de la Academia Espafiola y tras salvar 
la vida milagrosamente en las primeras jornadas de la rebelién militar porque 
los carlistas no olvidaban las aventuras de Aviraneta, pasa al bando reacciona- 
rio, porque centra toda su ideologia en poder vivir en su casa vasca frente al 
Bidasoa, calzarse unas zapatillas de pafio y calentarse ante la chimenea mien- 
tras aspira a que olviden las paginas todavia ardientes de El cura de Monleon 
. .. Los demas del cortejo del 98 han muerto o han sido justamente olvidados. 


Uno de los méritos de este libro, especialmente para el investigador del 
pensamiento de Valle-Inclan, es la recogida y reproduccion de textos del autor 
de Flor de santidad, de dificil acceso, por hallarse sumidos en diarios y revistas, 
o perdidos en el aire, cargado de humo, de los cafés madrilefios. Tratase de 
manifestaciones, declaraciones, opiniones, confesiones y sentencias de Valle- 
Inclan, que no se encuentran publicadas en sus libros. 

Escogemos y copiamos a continuacion, algunas de ellas, dignas de reflexién: 


El arte de escribir.—‘E] arte de escribir es un largo y penoso aprerrdizaje 
con dos caras: el aprendizaje para ver lo que todas las cosas tienen de bello, 
y el aprendizaje para expresar. Uno y otro deben hacerse unidos .. . Ha de 
estar hecho todo el aprendizaje antes de entregarse a la obra de arte; que la 
idea salga vertida sin esfuerzo; que el vestido sea parte de su esencia como la 
luz a la estrella . . . Jamas el artista debe proponerse la imitacién de un 
modelo, por levantado que éste se halle. Es preciso cavar en el huerto propio 
para obtener nuestras flores . . . Las diferencias que van de la produccién 
imitada a refleja a la que surge espontdnea del alma intima, buscan su ar- 
monizacién légica con el idioma, animando de su propia y numerosa vida a 
las palabras . . . Yo puedo deciros que llené mis alforjas por los caminos de 
las dos Castillas. Entrando en las ventas y calentandome en las cocinas y dur- 
miendo en los pajares. Tales fueron las Universidades donde aprendi los mds 
expresivos y sonoros vocablos y el modo de usarlos, que es lo mas esencial, 
y las imagenes y las comparaciones, y lost adjetivos sin antecedentes literarios 
... (Pags. 184-188) . 

Zorrilla.—‘Nadie entendid como Zorilla que hay palabras y hay construc- 
ciones que por su valor griego, latino, gético, ardbigo tienen un prestigio. 
Y sdlo a su igual puede ponerse Rubén Dario, que a las palabras de remoto 
abolengo ha sabido unir las palabras nuevas de idiomas extranjeros .. . ’ 


(Pag. 188) . 
Campoamor.—‘Campoamor era franco en su sdatiras aun cuando le afec- 
taran . . .; el gran poeta . . . era hombre generoso y espléndido . . . no con- 


ciliaba el arte con el lucro .. . ¥Y confieso que mi Marqués de Bradomin esta 
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inspirado en Campoamor y muchos de sus rasgos no son autobiograficos, 
como creen algunos, sino que pertenecen al autor de las Doloras.’ (P. 291). 

Pérez Galdds.—‘Entre los precursores del modernismo hay que sefialar a 
Perez Galdés. Galdés marca los senderos de la tradicién y va contra los “patrio- 
tas’” que reniegan de la Historia para ver tan sdlo las acciones de los hom- 
bres.’ (P. 200). 

Gongora.—‘Relei a Géngora hace unos meses y me ha causado un efecto 
desolador, lo mas alejado de todo respeto literario. !Inaguantable! De una 
frialdad, de un rebuscamiento de precepto . . . No soy capaz de decir una cosa 
por otra... (P. 222). 

La lengua.—‘Rubén Dario y yo quisimos volver el castellano a las normas 
tradicionales que estaban detras de la feliz pareja de los Reyes Catdlicos.’ (P. 


102). 
El teatro dramdtico y el cine mudo.—‘Si se trata de crear un teatro drama- 
tico espafiol, . . . habra que hacer un teatro sin relatos, ni unicos decorados; 


que siga el ejemplo del cine actual, que, sin palabras y sin tono, unicamente 
valiéndose del dinamismo y la variedad de imagenes, de escenarios, ha sabido 
triunfar en todo el mundo.’ (P. 342). 

Algunos pensamientos.—‘E] mas sutil enlace de palabras es como un camino 
de orugas que se desenvuelven ateridas bajo un rayo de sol.’ 

‘La relacién efimera de las conciencias con el mundo es como el polvo de 
los caminos cuando pasan los rebafios, y el arte que engendra tampoco vale 
mas que una rafaga de polvo.’ 

‘La creacion estética es el milagro de la alusién y de la alegoria.’ 

‘Son las palabras espejos magicos donde se evocan todas las imagenes del 


mundo.’ 
‘En la ética futura se guardan las normas de la futura estética. Tres lam- 
paras alumbran el camino: temperamento, sentimiento, conocimiento.’ 


Cierra la lista de las reproducciones el ultimo articulo que escribié Valle- 
Inclan, titulado ‘Nota literaria’, inserto en el diario madrilefio Ahora de 2 de 
octubre de 1935, acerca del famoso libro de Manuel Azafia Mi rebelion en 
Barcelona, articulo que pudo publicarse a pesar de la censura, y que fué una 
noble defensa del gran republico. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos H. Seris 
Syracuse University 


Textos Quinhentistas. Estabelecidos e comentados por Sousa da Silveira, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1945. 374 pags. 


A presente obra inicia a série das publicagdes de Letras (colegao Textos 
Antigos e Modernos) da Faculdade Nacional de Filosofia da Universidade do 
Brasil (Rio de Janeiro) . Reiine o volume os seguintes textos: Sébolos rios que 
vio, redondilhas de Luis de Camées; Crisfal, égloga de Cristévao Falcao; 
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Castro, tragédia de Anténio Ferreira, e Auto da Alma de Gil Vicente. Em 
edicgdes do Prof. Sousa da Silveira, essas quatro obras-primas da literatura 
portuguesa do século XVI sairam a lume, pela primeira vez, na Revista de 
Cultura, que se publica no Rio de Janeiro. Das duas primeiras, Sdbolos rios 
que vao e Crisfal, houve até separatas. Além dos textos e, entre outras coisas, 
contém ainda o volume: o ‘Prefdcio’; um ‘Registo Filolégico’ e uma ‘Ligeira 
observacaio sébre metrificagéo’, apensos ao texto do Crisfal e os ‘Indices Alfa- 
béticos’, em numero de trés: a) Matéria das Notas e alguns Aditamentos; 
b) Nomes préprios que aparecem nos textos; c) Autores, Obras e Revistas 
citadas. 

Cotejando-se os textos e comentarios das primeiras publicagdes com os da 
atual, observa-se que houve agora da parte do Prof. Sousa da Silveira o cuidado 
de tomar por base as edicdes princeps das quatro obras e de melhorar alguns 
désses comentarios. Em relagio aos textos: Sdébolos rios que vao, baseado na 
edicao de 1595; Crisfal, baseado na edigao de 1554 (Ferrara) , segundo a repro- 
ducao que dela féz a Imprensa da Universidade de Coimbra (2° edigao, 1932). 
Note-se que Epifanio Dias nao conhecia essa edigdéo ao tempo em que publicou 
as ‘Obras de Cristévao Falcao’ (Pdérto, 1893); Castro, baseado na edicgao de 
1598; Auto da Alma, baseado na edicao de 1562, segundo a reproducao fac- 
similada que dela féz a Imprensa da Biblioteca Nacional (Lisboa, 1928). 

Em relac4o aos comentarios, vai apenas um exemplo. A proposito do verso 
45 da Castro: ‘Filho do grande Dinis, de Isabel santa’, ha a seguinte nota: 


Pode-se admitir 0 verso como esta. Sera aquela espécie de decassilabo, comu- 
nissima na versificagao francesa antiga (por exemplo, na Chanson de Roland) 
e encontrada de quando em quando na portuguesa e espanhola, e que consta 
de um verso de quatro silabas terminado em paroxitono, cuja ultima silaba 
nao se conta, mais um verso de seis silabas: 


Filho do grando, 
Dinis, de Isabel santa. 


(Veja-se 0 que escrevi, a respeito désse tipo de decassilabo, na minha edicao das 
Obras de Casimiro de Abreu, 1940, pag. 297-300.) 

Pode admitir-se também que, embora esteja escrito grande Dinis, se leia 
com haplologia, graé Dinis, haplologia tanto mais aceitavel quanto era freqiien- 
tissima em Ferreira e nos demais autores quinhentistas a reducao proclitica de 
‘grande’ a ‘gra’ ou ‘grao’. 

A nota anterior nao levava em conta a leitura do verso, o que vem mostrar 
a melhoria do comentario, uma vez que oferece agora ao estudioso duas solugdes 
e ambas boas. 

Os textos sdo apresentados, na ortografia simplificada, mas respeitam-se 
aquelas grafias que reproduzem fendmenos fonéticos da época ou determinados 
habitos lingitisticos. Por exemplo: milhor (melhor), despois (depois) , rezaéo 
(razao), Costanga (Constanga) , cossairo (corsdrio) , dina (digna) , etc. Quando 
o texto é modificado, ja para uniformizar uma grafia ou corrigir um provavel 
érro tipografico, j4 para pontuar devidamente, assinala-se escrupulosamente a 
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modificac4o. Sao freqiientes as notas em que se verifica ésse procedimento: 
‘nao’; esta ‘nd’; ‘Pus virgula depois de “eu”; “receitando”. Deve ser érro’. 

Os copiosos comentarios sao, na sua quase totalidade, de ordem filoldgica: 
observacoes sébre metrificagao; pequenas notas que servem de esclarecer melhor 
o texto; notas mais desenvolvidas, em que se procura surpreender uma seme- 
Ihanga ou identidade de construcao sintatica e até de pensamento; interpretacdes 
melhores de algumas passagens (é 0 exemplo de Epifanio Dias cujos comen- 
tarios ao Crisfal foram, em alguns casos, ultrapassados pelos do Prof. Sousa da 
Silveira) e explicagdes novas de certos lugares (no Auto da Alma sobretudo) a 
respeito dos quais haviam silenciado outros comentadores. Entre éstes ultimos 
tipos de notas, salientam-se aquelas feitas aos versos 78 do Crisfal, 697 da Castro 
e 521 do Auto da Alma, as quais tratam de fonética sintdtica: 0 e a como pro- 
longamentos fonéticos de um o ou a finais e haplologia sintatica. 

Alias, todo o Indice da Matéria das Notas é de imprescindivel leitura, 
porque representa uma boa contribuicao para o estudo da lingua, no século 
XVI, ou mais amplamente, para uma futura sintaxe histérica do portugués, 
ou ainda um subsidio aos trabalhos que, nesse terreno, ja fizeram Epifanio 
Dias e Said Ali. Eis a grande significagao désse Indice e 0 seu maior mérito. 
Postas em ordem alfabética as palavras e os fatos lingiiisticos, é facil a sua con- 
sulta. Chamamos a atencao para alguns dos assuntos sdbre os quais versa a 
matéria das notas: fonética sintdtica (ja assinalado), expresséo polar, forma 
verbal, verbo e construgdo, éste constituido de 69 tdpicos, representando uma 
pequena suma do que ha de mais importante na matéria e ainda remetendo o 
leitor para assuntos tais como sintaxe ideoldgica, anacolutia, ordem das pala- 
vras na frase e pleonasmo. 

Comparecem também alguns comentarios de natureza historica e literaria, 
sdbrios e sempre oportunos. Por exemplo, quando a respeito de um nome 
proprio: D. Dinis, Salado, etc., se faz mister uma nota elucidativa. 

E curioso observar entaéo como se harmonizam o filélogo e o humanista. 
Porque todos ésses comentarios patenteiam uma leitura vasta e medita da dos 
grandes autores ou das grandes obras do pensamento humano, dentro da lingua 
portuguesa ou fora dela: Cicero, Vergilio, Cam6es, Cervantes, Dante, Petrarca, 
a Chanson de Roland, o Poema del Cid, a Celestina, etc. E notar-se-A também 
o conhecimento aprofundado dos textos sagrados e das grandes obras do pensa- 
mento mistico ou ascético. E s6 examinar o Indice dos Autores, Obras e Revistas 
citadas e se tera idéia désse conhecimento. La se encontrarao aquelas obras e 
aquéles textos € os seus grandes intérpretes: Génesis, Livro de Jd, Imitagao de 
Cristo, Tomé de Jestis, Santa Teresa, Fillion, Joseph Huby e muitos outros. 
Sendo duas das obras comentadas de eminente carater religioso e cristao: 
Sdbolos rios que vao e Auto da Alma, vem sempre apropriada a nota em que 
se confrontam pensamentos literdrios de origem religiosa, ou pensamentos 
comuns 4 literatura e a religiao. 

O bom caminho é 0 indicado pelo Prof. Sousa da Silveira: um bom texto 
critico, baseado nas melhores edicdes; uma boa interpretacao filologica, baseada 
num seguro e harménico conhecimento, nao sé da lingua portuguesa em 
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todas as suas fases, mas também de outras linguas, verbos de grandes literaturas. 
E tudo isto concorrendo para uma boa compreensao literaria. 

E aqui est4o essas quatro obras-primas da literatura portuguesa de qui- 
nhentos prontas para serem revalorizadas por aquela critica criadora, que vé na 
obra literdria um refugio ideal de compreensao ternissima e humanissima do 
proprio Homem. 

Agora uns pequeninos reparos: seria de desejar um Registo Filoldgico para 
cada um dos outros trés textos 4 semelhanga do que foi tao bem elaborado para 
o Crisfal. Palavras como sdbolos, Costanga, jaga, esteis, moura, vivireis, messa- 
geiro, estao a pedir uma explicagéo mais demorada, que sé poderia vir aparte, 
em Registo. Termina-se esta resenha critica apresentando alguns nomes e alguns 
versos que deixam de figurar no Indice dos Nomes proéprios que aparecem no 
texto: D. Fernando (filho de D. Pedro I), Castro, v. 1489; Satands, Auto, vv. 
125, 258, 483; Valenga (cidade espanhola), Auto, v. 235; vv. 634 e 924 do 
Crisfal, os quais se referem aos nomes Maria e Crisfal, respectivamente. Entre os 
nomes proprios deveriam incluir-se aquéles por que se designam as Divindades 
catélicas: Deus, Redentor, Messias, Virgem. Inclusao tanto mais desejavel, 
quanto figuram no Indice da Matéria das Notas (que também é ideoldgico) , 
com relacao a fatos da liturgia catdlica. 


Rio de Janeiro CARLOS DE Assis PEREIRA 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Franz Werfel, Poems, translated by Edith Abercrombie Snow. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1946. xii+119 pp. 


In 1939 Werfel published a selection from his poems. From this selection 
(with one exception) Mrs. Snow has, with the advice of the author, chosen 
and translated forty-nine poems which are here printed with the German 
original on opposite pages. 

If the selection thus reflects Werful’s own late preference, it is nonethe- 
less representative. Here are all the motives that have dominated Werfel’s 
writing: the longing for the simplicity and innocence of childhood which is 
close to God and as yet without sin; the struggle towards God; the compassion 
with human misery and distress; the search for goodness, charity, faith, and 
brotherly love. Throughout there is the yearning to ‘belong,’ the quest for a 
spiritual communion. Although Werfel was never a reformer or a revolution- 
ary, his earlier poems show some semi-social sympathy with ‘brother man,’ but 
we can sense a progressive and increasing spiritual isolation. Werfel has a 
feeling of guilt when he is happy while millions suffer (p. 17) ; he is aware of 
the aloofness of art and the futility of the poet’s word (p. 37); and he suffers 
from this ‘duality’ (p. 57). But in a later poem like “T'empora Mea in Mani- 
bus Tuis’ man belongs neither to his family, nor to, his nation, nor even to 
himself: ‘I am His own, for being is being His’ (p. 98). 

Both the underlying feeling of being troubled, torn and divided, of lead- 
ing an unsatisfactory life outside the communion, and the religious escapism 
are characteristic of Werfel’s own work and symptomatic of his generation. In 
his poems this theme is clearer and purer than in his best-selling novels be- 
cause it is free of any trace of sensational story-telling. The very genuineness, 
warmth, and intensity of his poetry, its sincere, expressive, sometimes hymnic 
and sometimes simple and direct quality, are a challenge to the translator. 

Mrs. Snow’s renderings are always on a very high level and often excel- 
lent. Even the reader who has command of German will profit by comparing 
the original with her version; he will often find interesting points of inter- 
pretation, of meaning and intent; and the felicities as well as the unavoidable, 
occasional weaknesses of the translation will put Werfel’s poetic style in sharp 


relief. 


Vassar College Lupwic W. KAHN 
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Luis de Camées: Os Lustadas. Edited with introduction and notes by J. D. 
M. Ford. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1946. 

This new edition of Os Lustadas represents a needed and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Portuguese in English-speaking countries and 
especially in the United States where, in recent years, the interest in 
Portuguese has greatly increased. 

No Portuguese studies are complete without a knowledge of Os Lusiadas. 
This is so for many reasons. From a linguistic point of view, the Portuguese 
language is very often referred to as the language of CamGes. It fixes the 
modern Portuguese and it offers to the student a vast and rich vocabulary. 
However, this masterpiece of world literature is not only a great linguistic 
reservoir; it is also a great modern epic that synthesizes not only the 
Portuguese culture in its Golden Age, but also the greatest achievement—the 
maritime discoveries-accomplished for civilization by the Hispanic World. 
Don Quijote is a study of the knightly literature and of the philosophy of 
good sense; but Os Lusiadas is a great epic of the seas ‘never before navigated.’ 
It is the fire of the Renaissance illuminating the Iberian Peninsula. While 
giving to Iberian civilization its greatest literary work, Camées also lent to this 
immortal poem the lyricism which is so typical of the Portuguese-Galician 
soul. For all these reasons this book is most opportune. It serves the student 
of Portguese as well as the scholar interested in Hispanic studies. 

This edition is adapted from the one published in Lisbon in 1572 during 
the life of Camées; but, unlike so many others published in Portugal and 
Brazil as well as in foreign countries, it does not have that heavy, archaic 
and dusty aspect. It breathes a clean, fresh air that is pleasing to eye and 
soul. The editor has made use of the written accent adopted by the reformed 
spelling and, most commendably, without altering the original spelling which 
is such an important feature for the student of Portuguese philology. 

The vast number of annotations written in English are excellent and 
accurate and they are the most valuable asset of this edition for their erudition 
and splendid help to the reader not too familiar with the work of the classics. 
The introduction gives a brief but precise commentary of the life of Camées 
and the relation of this epic poem to world literature. 

The editor and the Harvard University Press are to be commended for 
this excellent book, and it is hoped that their pioneer work in this country 
will be the forerunner of more to come about Portuguese language and 
literature where lies dormant a vast and fascinating new field of an ancient 
and most interesting culture for the American student. 


Columbia University ALEXANDRE DA ROCHA PRISTA 
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Jorge Carrera Andrade: Secret country aPais secretogs A collection of poems. 
Translated by Muna Lee. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. 77 
pages. 


To this reviewer’s mind the first word that came, on reading Secret 
country, was ‘celajes’—‘esas nubes tenues y policromas que surcan el cielo’— 
cloud patterns, designs in the clouds. Here we have such imagery on paper 
as our imaginations forged in childhood as we pictured icebergs, bears, 
mountain-peaks, white ladies, in the ever-changing forms of clouds moving 
across the sky. 

One is inclined to suggest an alternate title for the book:Castillo interior 
(not quite in the sense used by Santa Teresa), for the poet gives us his 
intimate thoughts from the deepest recesses of his being—thoughts born of 
solitude. 

We in the United States need this book, for through the medium of 
Andrade’s ‘celajes’ we receive the mental pictures, the idealistic portrayals 
that will help us to combat the pace that kills. 

The imagery of Andrade is challenging. An afternoon or evening spent 
with Secret country will bring one of the greatest blessings of solitude: the 
power to fuse the ideal with the real, to see life in better and happier per- 
spective. To grasp and enjoy the message of Andrade, we must pause, for 
these poems are not for the hurried reader. 

Andrade talks with us about rabbits, barley, October (‘nuez, manzana 
de los meses’), the clock (‘picapedrero del tiempo’), crickets, mirrors, the 
glory of green, defense of Sunday, ‘el plano del tesoro escondido en las nubes’, 
and ‘segunda vida de mi madre’. Like the painter, with swift movements 
of the brush, touching here and there widely remote areas of his canvas, An- 
drade runs the gamut of vivid images, passing from one to the other, often 
with startling abruptness. 

Note these challenging expressions: ‘la cebada innumerable’; ‘las boinas 
escolares de los hongos’; ‘las caperuzas subterraneas de los rabanos’; ‘pedazos 
de muchedumbre’; ‘el pueblecito maniatado con lost cordeles flojos de la 
lluvia’. 

The book is remarkably free from errors. On page 10, vistante (1.5) 
is evidently for visitante; page 30, su (1.15) for sus; page 44, las (1.6) for 
los; page 72, solo (1.11) for sdlo. 

These poems should be read, not read about. We shall be the better for 


reading them. 


Syracuse University ELBERT F. KING 
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Americo Castro, ‘Antonio de Guevara: Un hombre y un estilo del siglo 
XVI’, en el Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo, Bogota, 1945, I, 46-67. 


Importante articulo de 22 paginas, cuyo autor podia haberlo titulado ‘El 
pensamiento de Guevara.’ Analiza en él de manera magistral la psicologia de 
Guevara, guia de sus acciones y sus escritos, los cuales son ‘un esfuerzo para 
llenar la vasta oquedad de su aspiracién.’ Estudia sus ideas, sus creaciones y su 
estilo; aquéllas originales, éste paralelistico y antitético. Vemos cémo se anticipa 
Guevara al ensayo y a la crénica periodistica (en sentido europeo) , y cémo es 
un lejano antecedente hasta de Ortega y Gasset. Llega Castro a descubrir en 
Guevara bocetos de lo que un dia habria de ser el estilo de la novela naturalista. 

Nos convencemos de que sus doctrinas religiosas son erasmistas, con algun 
reflejo de quietismo. Le contemplamos defendiendo a los indios al par que 
Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas, Muestra cOmo Guevara eché mano del Danubio 
y del Senado romano como pretextos para escribir lo que sentia, ‘o resentia, 
respecto de América. Existia, pues, una literatura polémica de tipo social. 

Al final, sefiala C. como una de las caracteristicas del genio espafiol la 
contradiccion, y nos explica cémo ha sido la base fecunda y original de dos 
géneros literarios: la novela y el drama, que se extendieron luego a toda Europa. 

Respecto a la influencia de Guevara en la literatura espafiola y en la 
europea, concreta C. dos casos no consignados con anterioridad: el de Tirso de 
Molina y el de La Fontaine. 

Entre los estudios que se han publicado hasta ahora respecto a otros in- 
flujos de Guevara, como, por ejemplo, su influencia sobre el eufuismo inglés y 
sobre el anecdotismo moral de Montaigne, echa C. de menos, con suma raz6n, 
algun estudio acerca de lo que le debe la novela picaresca y Cervantes, Quevedo 
y otros autores. 


Abre, pues, C. estos nuevos senderos a futuros investigadores hispanistas. 


Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos H. Seris 
Syracuse University 


Guevara, ANTONIO bE, El Villano del Danubio y otros fragmentos, with an 
introductory essay by Américo Castro, Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
1945. xxvi y 22 ps. 


La versién inglesa del ensayo anterior sirve de introduccidn a este librito 
de 48 pags. en que se editan El Villano del Danubio y cuatro fragmentos mas 
del Libro Aureo de Marco Aurelio y dos de las Epistolas familiares de Guevara, 
publicado por la Universidad de Princeton, de la que es profesor C. Edita éste, 
con la pulcritud filolégica acostumbrada, estos interesantes fragmentos que 
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llevan los titulos de ‘El Villano del Danubio’, ya citado, ‘Falaris, el Tirano’, 
‘Del cuidado de las doncellas’ y ‘Un embajador lusitano en Roma’, del Libro 
Aureo, mas ‘La comida de la Emperatriz’ y ‘Consejos a las mujeres casadas’, 
de las Epistolas familiares. El texto va ilustrado con notas, y al final se ofrece 
una bibliografia, p. xxvi, que puede afiadirse a la que aparece en la nota de la 
p. v. Los trozos escogidos de Guevara corroboran las ideas expuestas en el 
estudio preliminar de Castro. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos H. Srris 
Syracuse University 


NOTES 
Albert Camus. L’Etranger. New York, Pantheon Books, 1946. 


Existentialism, the latest literary export from Paris, has created such a 
furore in this country that publishers have rushed to re-print or translate 
the books of the leaders of the movement. In France the ‘school’ has made 
famous its meeting-place, the Café de Flore, and has promoted Jean-Paul 
Sartre from minor philosopher to literary demi-god, attended by a high 
priestess in the person of Simone de Beauvoir. Final consecration came 
when comic magazines printed cartoons such as the one depicting a tramp 
being interrogated by two gendarmes: 

—-Et quels sont vos moyens d’existence? 
—Je suis existentialiste. 

Albert Camus has been nominated by a great many critics to the position 
of major disciple of the existentialist doctrine of despair but, despite their 
efforts to lump him in with the faithful, he has several times loudly denied 
any adherence to this philosophy. Camus prefers to be called an ‘absurdist.’ 
In 1945, shortly after Sartre issued the manifesto of Les Temps Modernes, 
Camus announced in the Nouvelles littératres: ‘Non, je ne suis pas existen- 
tialiste. Sartre et moi, nous nous étonnons toujours de voir nos deux noms 
associés . . . Sartre est existentialiste, et le seul livre d’idées que j’ai publié: 
Le Mythe de Sisyphe, était dirigé contre les philosophes dits existentialistes.’ 
Sartre acknowledged the rejection with an oblique reference in the Cahiers 
du Sud (février 1943): ‘M. Camus met quelque coquetterie a citer des textes 
de Jaspers, de Heidegger de Kierkegaard, qu’il ne semble d’ailleurs pas 
toujours bien comprendre.’ 

Le Mythe de Sisyphe not only contains an attack on existentialism, but 
it holds the key to Camus’s other work, particularly L’Etranger. In it Camus 
discusses the value of life, postulating its ‘absurdity’ by virtue of the great 
discrepancy between the desire for eternal security of men existing in time 
and the pitiful destiny really reserved for them. Happy with the fool’s gold 
of hope, man dreams of a hereafter crammed with the delights denied him 
on earth. The ‘absurdity’ of life springs from the confrontation of these 
two extremes. 
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To a certain extent, then, Camus’s argument leads to the existentialist 
“‘néant.’ His conclusions, however, immediately separate him from the Chris- 
tian existentialists, Gabriel Marcel and his followers, who have taken the 
‘leap’ with Kierkegaard from terrestrial absurdity into the sheltering arms 
of Christian security. Furthermore, Camus mocks at the hair-splitting and 
the mental gymnastics of the ‘assassins of God,’ (the disciples of Husserl and 
Heidegger), who completed the work of Kant and the French 19th century 
by making God superfluous in modern philosophy. He charges that, by a 
singular reasoning process, Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir immolate reason 
and the existence of others to lock themselves in a tightly closed universe, 
then find hope in the surrounding desolation. They grovel in worship 
before the god of negation. 

Camus, on the contrary, wants to remain in this world, ‘absurd’ or not, 
holding to the dictum of his master, Nietzsche: ‘nous avons IJ’art pour ne 
point mourir de vérité.’ He rejects Kierkegaard and Chestov on the one 
hand, Heidegger and Jaspers on the other. He finds in the ‘absurd’ itself 
three consequences that enable him to attain happiness: revolt, liberty and 
passion. Instead of committing suicide when the illusion of hope vanishes, 
the ‘absurdist’ revolts against any attempt to make the world rational, 
accepting chaos as the backdrop for living. ‘Je ne sais pas si ce monde a un 
sens qui le dépasse. Mais je sais que je ne connais pas ce sens et qu’il m’est 
impossible pour le moment de le connaitre.’ 

Camus will live with what he knows. ‘L’absurde c’est la raison lucide 
qui constate ses limites.’ ‘Absurdity’ urges him to use the liberty of action 
gained by adoption of this philosophy to taste as many experiences as 
possible in a quantitatively inexhaustible universe. Once he starts along this 
road, all actions become indifferently equal, with suicide simply another 
experience, albeit one that will not only limit savoring large slices of life, 
but will destroy ‘absurdity’ itself. Suicide solves nothing, man is his own 
end and if he desires something, it must come from this life: 

{l’absurde] échappe au suicide dans la mesure ot il est en méme temps con- 

science et refus de la mort. II est, a l’extréme pensée du condamné a mort, ce 


cordon de soulier qu’en dépit de tout il apercoit 4 quelques métres, au bord 
méme de sa chute vertigineuse. Le contraire du suicide, précisément, c’est le 


condamné a mort. 

This last phrase furnishes the plot of L’Etranger. Meursault fails even 
to shed crocodile tears at the death of his mother, whom he had put in a 
poorhouse because he could not support her. Not only did he shock at- 
tendants by smoking and drinking coffee at her wake, but he forgot her 
quickly enough to begin a liaison with Marie immediately after the funeral. 
Then, under the lash of the staring African sun he lost his grip on himself 
and for no reason at all emptied a revolver into an Arab, the same man 
on whose sister he had helped friend Raymond avenge himself. 
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Camus admittedly has borrowed the technique ot Hemingway in 
The sun also rises to describe his characters objectively, disregarding the 
the stream of consciousness approach. He never explains, allowing his 
creations to act out their own clear meanings. Meursault dissolves under 
the merciless sun into a dangerous criminal, to be pictured by the prosecutor 
as a vicious menace to the safety of bourgeois society itself. Camus, like 
Philip Wylie in The generation of vipers, has stomached the cult of ‘momism’ 
long enough to revolt, but his rebellion costs Meursault his life for daring to 
defy middle-class taboos. The condemned man passes time between futile 
appeals for pardon by reading a yellowed newspaper clipping of the murder 
of a young man for his money by a wife and mother who failed to recognize 
him.’ Not until the priest comes to persuade him to pray does Meursault 
suddenly realize the ‘absurdity’ of life, much in the manner that one of 
Sartre’s characters found existentialism in a chestnut tree (in La Nausée): 

Javais vécu de telle facon et j’aurais pu vivre de telle autre. J’avais fait ceci 

et je n’avais pas fait cela. Je n’avais pas fait telle chose alors que j/avais fait 

cette autre. Et aprés? C’était comme si j’avais attendu pendant tout le temps 

cette minute . . . Rien, rien n’avait d’importance et je savais bien pourquoi. 

Du fonds de mon avenir, pendant toute cette vie absurde que j’avais menée, 

son souffle obscur remontait vers moi a travers des années qui n’étaient pas 

encore venues .. . Que m’importaient la mort des autres, l'amour d’une mére 

. . . puisqu’ur. seul destin devait m’élire moi-méme et avec moi des milliards 

de privilégiés qui . . . se disaient mes fréres . . . Les autres aussi on les con- 

damnerait un jour. 

Then Meursault woke to find peace, to taste life to the very moment 
when his horizon would be limited to the guard’s shoe lace, a few feet away 
from his eyes as he lay waiting for the swish of the revenging guillotine. 


*Camus elaborated this incident into the play Le Malentendu, 1944. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISPANICOS 


Foundation 
The Center of Hispanic Studies was founded on July Ist, 1945, by Syra- 
cuse University, under the auspices of the Department of Romance Languages 
and with the cooperation of the Departments of Geography and History. 


Objectives 

The objectives of the Center are (1) the undertaking of scholarly investi- 
gation in the fields of the languages, literatures, history and geography of the 
Spanish speaking countries (Spain, Spanish America and the Philippines), 
and of the Portuguese speaking countries, (Portugal and Brazil), and to carry 
through to publication these scholarly investigations in a series of books and 
monographs, and (2) the instruction of graduate students in the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages, literatures, history and geography. 


Members 

The scope of the Center is international; since hispanists of several coun- 
tries participate in its activities. 

The names of its members follow: Advisory Committee, Dr. Oscar T. 
Barck, Dr. Ralph V. Harlow, Dr. Preston E. James, Dr. Milan S. La Du, 
Chairman, Dr. Albert D. Menut, Mr. Robert J. Shafer (Syracuse University) ; 
Committee on Publications, Dr. Américo Castro (Princeton University), Dr. 
S. Griswold Morley, Chairman (University of California) , Dr. Tomas Navarro 
(Columbia University) ; Secretary, Dr. Homero Seris (Syracuse University) ; 
Associates, Dr. Nicholson B. Adams (University of North Carolina) , Dr. Ama- 
do Alonso (Harvard University), Dr. Marcel Bataillon (Collége de France) , 
Dr. Aubrey F. G. Bell (Victoria, Canada), Dr. Milton A. Buchanan (Univer- 
sity of Toronto), Dr. Joaquin Casalduero (Smith College), Dr. William L. 
Fichter (Brown University), Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo (Universidade de 
Sio Paulo), Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt (University of North Carolina) , Dr. Irving 
A. Leonard (University of Michigan), Dr. José Lépez-Rey (New York Uni- 
versity), Dr. José F. Montesinos (University of California), Dr. Henry 
Thomas (British Museum), Eduardo M. Torner (Fundacién Juan Luis Vives, 
London). 
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The Centro has lost one of its most distinguished members, Dr. Rudolph 
Schevill, professor of Spanish literature at the University of California, who 
died February 17, 1946. Three new members have been designated: Dr. 
Fidelino de Figueiredo, professor at the University of S40 Paulo, who has been 
entrusted with the direction of the Portuguese and Brazilian studies of the 
Centro; Dr. Amado Alonso, recently appointed professor of Spanish philology 
at Harvard University, and Dr. José F. Montesinos, successor of Schevill, at 
the University of California. 


Publications 

The first volume of the series of publications of the Center has just ap- 
peared. It is a book by Professor Tomas Navarro: Estudios de fonoiogia es- 
panola. 

Professor Navarro, authority on the phonetics of the Spanish language, 
turns his attention in the present book to the elements which constitute the 
phonology of this language. The chapter which treats the scale of frequency 
of Spanish phonemes, in addition to the novelty of its findings and its lin- 
guistic value, offers results which are interesting for immediate application to 
every-day teaching. 

The phonological structure of the Spanish language, as evolved amid the 
currents and tendencies of its long history, is revealed in its innermost com- 
ponent elements in the pages which treat the syllabic and lexical types and 
the grouping of stress and intonation. 

The part of the book devoted to the discussion of accent extends its im- 
plication even to the rich fields of national psychology. The investigation of 
the aforementioned subjects, based on concrete examples in old and modern 
texts, gives clear testimony as to the utility of the experiments which are 
brought together in this book as a contribution to the methodology of stylistic 
studies and of literary criticism. 

The second work, titled Indice de analogias entre la lirica espafiola an- 
tigua y la moderna, by Professor Eduardo M. Torner, is to be published by 
installments in Symposium, beginning with the present number. 

The third item is the Manual de Bibliografia de la literatura espanola 
e hispanoamericana, by Homero Seris, whose manuscript of the first volume 
is completed and will go to the printers at an early date. 

A new activity of the Centro is its co-operation with the editorship of the 
review Symposium, published by the Department of Romance Languages of 
Syracuse University. 

Address all correspondence concerning the Centro to: Dr. Homero Seris, 
Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 10, New York. 

Address all orders for the book Estudios de fonologia espafiola, by Tomas 
Navarro, 217 pages, cloth bound, $2.00, to the Syracuse University Press, 920 
Irving Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Symposium) 


BOOKS: 

Andrade, Jorge Carrera: Secret country: 
poems. tr. by Muna Lee; intro. by John 
P. Bishop. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1946, xvi, 77 p. 

Camo6es, Luis de: Os Lusiadas. ed. with 
Introduction and Notes by J. D. M. 
Ford, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1946. 

Camus, Albert: L’Etranger. New York, 
Pantheon, 1946, 172 p. 

Chamfort [Sébastien-Roch Nicolas]: La 
Jeune indienne: comédie en un acte et 
en vers. Avec une introduction par Gil- 
bert Chinard, Princeton University 
Press, 1945, 80 p. 

Castro, Américo: Iberoamérica, su pre- 
sente y su pasado. rey. ed. New York, 
The Dryden Press, 1946, xiv, 304 p. 

Fellows, Otis: The periodical press in 
liberated Paris: a survey and checklist. 
Syracuse University Press, 1946, v. 29 p. 

Flores, Angel, ed. The Kafka problem. 
New York, New Directions, 1946, x1i, 
468 p. 

Fowlie, Wallace: Rimbaud. New York, 
New Directions, 1946, 160 p. 

George, Albert J.: Pierre-Simon Bal- 
lanche, precursor of romanticism, Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1946, xv, 207 p. 

Giese, William Frederick: French lyrics in 
english verse. University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1946, 424 p. 

Holmes, Urban T., Jr., ed. Adenet le 
Row, ‘Berte aus grans piés, with in- 
troduction, variants and _ glossary. 
(Univ. of North Carolina Studies in 


We 


the Romance Lang. and Lit. No. 6), 
Chapel Hill, 1946, 109 p. 

Huse, H. R.: Reading and speaking for- 
eign languages. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946, vii, 128 p- 

Lange, Victor: Modern german literature,. 
1870-1940. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 

Menut, Albert D.: Maistre Nicole Ores- 
me, ‘le livre de éthiques. New York, 
Stechert, 1940, 547 p. 

Menut, Albert D. and Denomy, A. J.: 
Maistre Nicole Oresme, ‘le livre du ciel 
et du monde. Toronto, Pontifical In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies, 1943, 443 p. 

Rhys, Olwen, ed. An anglo-norman 
rhymed apocalypse with commentary. 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 

Rice, Winthrop H., ed. Planning the 
modern language lesson. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1946, vii, 192 p. (pub. for 
The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers) . 

Simone, Joseph Francis de: Alessandro 
Manzoni: esthetics and literary criti- 
cism. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1946, 
429 p. 

Wertel, Franz: Poems, translated by Edith 
Abercrombie Snow. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946, xii, 119 p. 

Wilson, Harold S. and Forbes, Clarence 
A.: Gabriel Harvey’s ‘Ciceronianus,’ in- 
troduction and notes. (University of 
Nebraska Studies in the Humanities, 
No. 4). University of Nebraska, 1945, 
vii, 149 p. 
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BOOKS 


Spanish 


Almoina, José: La biblioteca erasmista de 
Diego Méndez. Ciudad Trujillo, Uni- 
versidad de Santo Domingo [1945], 
153 p. (Publicaciones de la Universi- 
dad de Santo Domingo, vol. XXXV. 
Ediciones del Centenario de la Repu- 
blica.) 

Armas y Cardenas, José de (‘Justo de 
Lara’) : Cervantes y el ‘Quijote.’ Evoca- 
cién de Justo de Lara, por José Maria 
Chacon y Calvo. La Habana, 1945, 198 
p- (Publicaciones del Ministerio de 
Educacién. Cuadernos de Cultura. 
Séptima serie, 2.) 

Buchanan, Milton A.: Spanish poetry of 
the Golden Age, edited with introduc- 
tion and notes. Toronto, Canada, The 
University of Toronto Press, 1942, 
149 p. 

Casal, Julian del: Poesias completas. Re- 
copilacién, ensayo preliminar, biblio- 
grafia y notas de Mario Cabrera Saqui. 
La Habana, 1945, 349 p., retr. (Publi- 
caciones del Ministerio de Educacién. 
Cuadernos de Cultura. Séptima serie, 
i 

an Ameérico: ‘Cdntico’ de Jorge Gui- 
llén. Ex-Insula, afio I, nim. 1, Buenos 
Aires, 1943, 16 p. [‘Doy aqui, con nu- 
merosos cambios, el ensayo publicado 
en inglés al frente del libro, The 
poetry of Jorge Guillén, by Frances A. 
Pleak. Princeton University Press, 
1942.’] 

Castro, Américo: The meaning of Span- 
ish civilization. The inaugural lecture. 
Princeton University [1940], 29 p. [In- 
troduction by President Harold W. 
Dodds, p. 3-4.] 

Castro, Américo: ‘Antonio de Guevara: 
un hombre y un estilo del siglo XVI.’ 
Tirada aparte del Boletin del Instituto 
de Caro y Cuervo, 1945, I, 46-67. 

Cérdoba, Fray Pedro de: Doctrina cris- 
tiana para instruccidn y informacidn 
de los indios, por manera de historia, 
[1544]. Prefacio de E. Rodriguez De- 
morizi. Cuidad Trujillo [1945], 123 p. 


[Edicién facsimile y edicién moderna 
de Vicente Lloréns Castillo y Javier 
Malagén Barceldé.] (Publicaciones de 
la Universidad de Santo Domingo, vol. 
XXXVIII. IV Centenario de la “Doctri- 
na cristiana’ del P. Cérdoba.) 


Crow, John A.: Federico Garcia Lorca. 
Los Angeles, University of California, 
1945, 1167p: 


Diez-Canedo, Enrique: Juan Ramon Ji- 
ménez en su obra. México, El Colegio 
de México [1944], 157 p. 


Diez-Canedo, Enrique: Letras de Améri- 
ca, Estudios sobre las literaturas conti- 
nentales. [México], El Colegio de Mé- 
xico [1944], 426 p. 


Domenchina, Juan José: Antologia de la 
poesia espanola contemporanea, (1900- 
1936) . Seleccién, prdélogo y notas criti- 
cas y bio-bibliograficas de , epilogo 
de Enrique Diez-Canedo, 2a. edicién, 
México, Editorial Signo, 1946, 444 p. 


Domenchina, Juan José: Pasién de som- 
bra. (Itinerario) . México, Editorial At- 
lante [1944], 124 p. [Sonetos.] 

Domenchina, Juan José: Tres elegias ju- 
bilares, Centauro, México [1946], 
114 p. 


Exposicién de cartografia moderna do- 
minicana (1844-1945). Del 18 al 26 de 
Noviembre de 1945. En el pabellén 
‘Dr. Defillé’ de la Ciudad Universita- 
ria. (Instituto Geografico y Geoldgico 
de la Universidad de Santo Domingo 
y Comisién de Limites Geograficos Na- 
cionales.) [Ciudad Trujillo, 1945], 16 
p- sin num. 

Fichter, William L.: ‘Primicias estilisticas 
de Valle Inclan. New York, Hispanic 
Institute, 1943, 10 p. (De la Revista 
Hispadnica Moderna, VIII, 1942, nim. 
4.) 

Figueira, Gaston: Crucifixidn de luz, poe- 
ma. Montevideo, 1948, 77 p. [Véase: 
Santandreu Morales, Ema.] 

Hidalgo, Luis Felipe: Estrella del Norte. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


México, Editorial Pax, 1944, 172 p. [La 
cultura, los hombres y los soldados de 
los Estados Unidos de Norte América.] 


Iraizoz, Antonio: Libros y Autores. La 
Habana, Cuba, Colecciédn Antillana. 
[1942], 185 p. 

Lazaro, Angel: Retratos familiares. La 
Habana, Cuba, Editorial Prisma, 1945, 
137 p. 

Lizaso, Félix: Marti, espiritu de la guerra 
justa. Coleccién ‘Ensayos.’ La Habana, 
1944, 79 p. [Conferencia.] 

Martin Echeverria, Leonardo: Esparia. El 
pais y los habitantes. México, Editorial 
Atlante, 1940, 488 p., con 12 mapas, 
160 laminas y multitud de grabados. 

Masip, Paulino: El hombre que hizo un 
milagro. Farsa en cuatro actos, el se- 
gundo dividido en tres cuadros. Méxi- 
co, Editorial Atlante, 1944, 159 p. 

Millares Carlo, Agustin, y Mantecén, 
José Ignacio: Ensayo de una bibliogra- 
fia de bibliografias mexicanas (La im- 
prenta, el libro, las bibliotecas, etc.) . 
México, Biblioteca de la II Feria del 
Libro y Exposicién Nacional del Perio- 
dismo, 1943, xvi, 224 p. (Departamen- 
to del Distrito Federal. Oficina de Bi- 
bliotecas.) 

Navarro, Tomas: Cuestionario lingiiisti- 
co hispanoamericano. I: Fonética, Mor- 
fologia, Sintaxis. Buenos Aires, 1943, 
113 p. (Facultad de Filosofia y Letras 
de Ja Universidad de Buenos Aires. Ins- 
tituto de Filologia.) 

Navarro, Tomas: Estudios de fonologia 
espafiola, Syracuse, New York, 1946, 
217 p. (Centro de Estudios Hispanicos. 
Syracuse University.) 

Navarro, Tomas: Manual de entonacion 
espafiola. New York, Hispanic Institute 
in the United States, 1944, 306 p. 

Nykl, A. R.: Historia de los amores de 
Bayad y Riyad: una ‘chantefable’ orien- 
tal en estilo persa (Vat. Ar. 368). 
New York, The Hispanic Society of 
America, 1941, 50 p. y 54 del texto 
4rabe, con 10 facsimiles. (Hispanic 
Notes & Monographs.) [Prdélogo, Ver- 
sién espafiola, Bibliografia, Texto 
arabe.] 

Penney, Clara Louisa: Catalogue of pub- 
lications. New York, The Hispanic So- 
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ciety of America, 1943, xiv, 151 p., 
‘with fifty-five illustrations.’ 

Poesia espattola (del siglo XIII al XX), 
con un prdlogo de Enrique Gonzalez 
Martinez. I: Las cien mejores poestas 
de la lirica espafiola, seleccién y nota 
preliminar de Joaquin Diez-Canedo. II: 
Las cien mejores poesias espariolas 
contempordneas, seleccién y nota preli- 
minar de Joaquin Diez-Canedo. III: 
Las cien mejores poesias espafiolas del 
destierro, seleccién y nota preliminar 
de F. Giner de los Rios. México, Edi- 
torial Signo, 1945, 3 vols., xxxix, 215; 
xvi, 132, y xxiv, 186 p. 

Poesias germanescas. Edited by John M. 
Hill, Bloomington, Jndiana [1945], xi, 
258 p. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions. Humanities Series, no. 15.) 


Rey, Agapito: Cultura y costumbres del 
siglo XVI en la Peninsula Ibérica y en 
la Nueva Espafia. México, Ediciones 
Mensaje [1944], 150 p. 

Reyes, Alfonso: Los Siete sobre Deva. 
Sueno de una tarde de Agosto. México, 
Ediciones Tezontle, sin afio, 83 p. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria: Las elegias de 
Duino. Versién, prdlogo, notas y apun- 
te biografico de Juan José Domenchi- 
na [México, 1945], Editorial Centau 
ro, 110 p. (‘Poesia mejor.’) 

[Roldan Oliarte, Esteban]: Cuba en la 
mano. Enciclopedia popular ilustrada. 
La Habana, 1940, viii, 1302 p., nume- 
rosos grabados y mapas. 

Salinas, Pedro: El contemplado, tema con 
variaciones. México, Nueva Floresta en 
la Editorial Stylo, 1946, 78 p. [En la 
cubierta el subtitulo es: mar, poema.] 


Sanchez-Albornoz, Claudio: El ‘Ajbar 
Maymua. Cuestiones historiograficas 
que suscita. Buenos Aires, Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras. 1944, 410 p. (Insti- 
tuto de Historia de la Cultura Es- 
pafiola, Medioeval y Moderna.) 

Sanchez-Albornoz, Claudio: Ruina y ex- 
tinction del Municipio Romano en Es- 
pana e instituciones que le reemplazan. 
Buenos Aires. 

Santandreu Morales, Ema: La poesta de 
Gaston Figueira. Montevideo, 1942, 
31 p. 
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Torres Naharro, Bartolomé [de]: Co- 
media Trofea. Reimpressgo prefaciada 
por Fidelino de Figueiredo. Sao Paulo, 
1942, 121 p. y facsimile de la portada 
de la ed. principe de la Propalladia, 
Napoles, 1517. (Universidade de Sao 
Paulo. Boletins da Faculdade de Filo- 
sofia, Ciéncias e Letras, XXVI. Letras, 
no. 2.) [Colofén: 1943.] 

Unamuno, Miguel de: Obra escogida, Se- 
leccién, prélogo y apunte biografico de 
Juan José Domenchina. [México, 
1945], Editorial Centauro, 151 p. (‘Po- 
esia mejor.’) 

Vega, Lope de: El sembrar en buena 
tierra. A critical and annotated edition 
of the autograph manuscript, by Wil- 
liam L. Fichter. Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, New York, 1944, 
xiv, 247 p. [‘Introduction,’ p. 1-34.] 
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Vicéns, Juan: Manual del catdlogo-diccio- 
nario. México, Editorial Atlante, 1942, 
155 p., seguidas de mas de 200 p. con 
las ‘Tablas de encabezamientos de 
asunto: Subdivisiones comunes de for- 
ma, de A a Z.’ 


Vicéns, Juan: Cémo organizar bibliote- 
cas. México, Editorial Atlante, 1946, 
180 p. 

Villaronga, Luis: Los motivos eternos. 
Buenos Aires [1945], 147 p. [Articu- 
los.] 

Luis Villaronga: su personalidad, su obra 
[por varios autores]. San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 1945, 151 p. 

White, John W.: The land Columbus 
loved. Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Do- 
minicana, Editora Montalvo, 1945, 43 


p. il. 


Portuguese 


Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Ultimas aventu- 
ras. Rio de Janeiro, Empresa a Noite, 
[No date], 391 p. 


Silveira, Sousa da: ed. Textos quinhentis- 
tas. Rio de Janeiro, 1945, 374 p. 


PERIODICALS 


Spanish 


América. Revista de la Asociacién de Es- 
critores y Artistas Americanos. La Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 

Anales de la Academia Nacional de Ar- 
tes y Letras [de Cuba]. La Habana, 
Cuba. 

Anales de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Anales [de la] Universidad de Santo Do- 
mingo. Centenario de la Republica, 
1844-1944, Ciudad Trujillo, 1944, afio 
VIII, nim. 29-30, 213 p. 


Anales del Instituto de Lingiiistica. Men- 
doza (Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras) . 


Anuario bibliografico cubano. La Haba- 
na, Cuba. 


Anuario bibliogrdfico venezolano, 1942. 
Caracas, 1944, xvi, 227 p. (Estados Uni- 
dos de Venezuela. Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal). 

Anuario de la Universidad de Santo Do- 
mingo, 1944-1945, Ciudad Trujillo, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


1945, 270 p. (Publicaciones de la Uni- 
versidad de Santo Domingo, vol. 
XXXI. Ediciones del Centenario de la 
Republica.) [Instrucciones y normas 
sobre tesis doctorales, p. 62-69.] 

Asomante. Revista trimestral. La edita 
la Asociacién de Graduadas de la Uni- 
versidad de Puerto Rico. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Boletin Bibliografico. Publicado por la 
Biblioteca Central de la Universidad 
Mayor de San Marcos de Lima. [Asi en 
la cubierta. En la primera pag. lleva 
este otro titulo:] Boletin de la Biblio- 
teca de la Universidad Nacional Mayor 
de San Marcos. Lima, Peru. 

Boletin del Folklore Dominicano. Publi- 
cacion trimestral, érgano de la Sociedad 

Folklérica Dominicana. Ciudad Truji- 
llo, R. D. 

Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo. 
Publicacién cuadrimestral. Bogota. (In- 
stituto [de] Caro y Cuervo.) 

Boletin Informativo. Universidad de Chi- 
le. Publicacién mensual. [Santiago de 
Chile.] 

Bulletin of the Juan Luis Vives Scholar- 
ship Trust. London [Mimeografiado.] 
Cabalgata. Quincenario popular. Espec- 
taculos, literatura, noticias, ciencias, ar- 

tes. Buenos Aires. 
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Cervantes. Revista bibliografica mensual 
ilustrada. Habana, Cuba. 


Cuadernos Americanos. (La revista del 
Nuevo Mundo). Publicacién bimestral. 
México. 


Esparia Libre. Organo de las Sociedades 
Hispanas Confederadas de los Estados 
Unidos de América. New York. [Sema- 
nario. | 


Espana Nueva. Semanario Republicano 
Independiente. México, D. F. 


El Hijo Prédigo. Revista literaria. Méxi- 
co. (Se publica mensualmente por las 
‘Ediciones Letras de México.’) 


Notes Hispanic. The Hispanic Society of 
America. New York. (‘Annual publica- 
tion devoted to art and craftsmanship 
of Spain and Portugal. Prepared by the 
staff and members of The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America.) 


Revista Cubana. Editada por la Direccién 
de Cultura, Ministerio de Educacidén. 
La Habana, Cuba. 


Suma Bibliografica. Revista mensual. Mé- 
KICO, ees 

Universidad Nacional de Colombia. Re- 
vista trimestral de. cultura moderna. 
Bogota. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. (See p. 1) 


KAARE ROALD BERGETHON. Born June 8, 1918, in Troms6, Norway. A.B. 1938, De- 
Pauw University; M.A. 1940 and Ph.D. 1945, Cornell University. Instructor in Ger- 
man, Syracuse University, 1945-46; Instructor in German, Brown University, 1946- 


Rosert A. HALL, Jr. Associate Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University. 
Taught previously at Puerto Rico, Princeton, and Brown; during the war, did special 
work for War Department, USAFI, Columbia, and Yale. Special fields of interest: 
Romance linguistics, Hungarian, Pidgin languages. 


Urxsan T. Hotes, Jr. Fellow of Medieval Academy of America and Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology at the University of North Carolina. He is particularly 
concerned with medieval French literature and civilization; cf. his History of old 
french literature (Crofts) and the forthcoming bibliography of French literature, 
Vol. I (Middle Ages) of which he is volume editor. 


RAPHAEL, Levy. Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in the University of 
Texas; Ph.D. 1924, The Johns Hopkins University. He engaged in research abroad 
1922-23, 1929-30 and summers of 1925, 1932, 1946. He was awarded grants by the 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, American Council of Learned Societies, Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. His publications include six books, forty-six articles and 
many reviews. He serves as an Associate Editor of Symposium; Literary Consultant of 
Le Flambeau; Editorial Consultant of PMLA. 


Bayarp Quincy Morcan. A.B. 1904, Trinity College (Conn.) ; Ph.D. 1907, Leip- 
zig. University of Wisconsin, 1907-34. Stanford University since 1934 as Professor of 
German and Head of Department of Germanic Languages. Principal work: Critical 
bibliography of german literature in english translation, 1481 to 1935. 


Mario A. Per. Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia University. 
Author of The language of the eighth-century texts in northern France; The italian 
language; Languages for war and peace, The american road to peace. Associate Edit- 
or of Romanic Review, Symposium and Word; contributor to numerous American 
and foreign journals. 

ALBERT ScHotz. M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. Assistant Professor of German, 
Dual-Professor of German and Education, Syracuse University. Contributor to various 
professional journals; articles on Goethe, Hauptmann, and in the field of Education. 


ALEXANDER H. Scuutz. Professor of Romance Languages at Ohio State University, 
having taught at that institution since 1929. Principal fields of interest: Old Provencal, 
History of the French language. Principal publications in the former field: Les 
poésies lyriques de Daude de Pradas; the Romance of Daude de Pradas, Dels Auzels 
Cassadors. The article in this issue is an outgrowth of an edition of the vidas and 
razos (a collaborative work with J. Boutiére) to be published by Privat, Toulouse. 
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Epuarpo M. Torner. Member of the Centro de Estudios Hispanicos and of the 
Fundacién ‘Juan Luis Vives’ of London; formerly of the Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos of Madrid. Highest authority on Spanish musical folklore. Author of: Can- 
cionero musical de la lirica popular asturiana, 1920; Coleccion de vihuelistas espanioles 
del siglo XVI, 1923; Indicaciones practicas para la notacién musical de los romances, 
1923; Cuarenta canciones espafiolas, 1924; Ensayo de clasificacion de las melodias de 
romance, 1925; Cancionero musical, 1928; La cancion tradicional espatiola, 1931; 
Temas folkléricos, misica y poesia, 1935, etc. 

LaurENcE W. Wyte. Ph.D. in Romance Languages, Brown University. Follow- 
ing a few years as assistant professor at Simmons College, Boston, he went to Haver- 
ford College where he now teaches. Professor Wylie is the author of Saint-Mare Girar- 
din, soon to be issued by the Syracuse University Press. 


GUIDE FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO SYMPOSIUM 


1.-SYMPOSIUM is a semiannual. To appear in the May issue, contributions 
must be in the editor's hands before January Ist; for the November issue, 
before July Ist. 


2.—The editors are not responsible for the views expressed by contributors. 


3.—Only cleanly typed manuscripts, double-spaced throughout and with ample 
margins will be considered. 


4.—Each page of manuscript must bear the author’s name in the upper right- 
hand corner and pages must be clearly numbered. While the editors will 
exercise all possible care in the handling of manuscript, they cannot as- 
sume responsibility for loss or destruction. Therefore, authors should al- 
ways retain at least one complete and accurate copy of all materials sub- 
mitted. To expedite decisions regarding acceptance of manuscripts, authors 
are urged to submit two copies of contributions. 


5.—Off-prints must be ordered upon the return of corrected galley proof. 


6.—Authors’ alterations in material set in galley will be charged at current 
rates. To avoid these charges in so far as possible, clean original copies 
should be submitted, all references carefully verified and checked and the 
following typographic style should be precisely followed. 


7.-Capitals: (a) in titles of English, Spanish, and Portuguese books and ar- 
ticles only the first word and proper names (not proper adjectives) should 
be capitalized; (b) titles of periodicals in all languages should be capital- 
ized as in the original; (c) in French titles, the initial word and an ad- 
jective and-or substantive immediately following should be capitalized, 
with the rest in lower case except proper names; (d) in other languages, 
the rules for capitalization prevailing in that language should be followed. 


8.—Quotations: (a) titles of articles, chapters or poems and quotations of less 
than four typewritten lines should be placed in single quotes and will be 
printed in roman; (b) quotations of more than four typewritten lines in 
the body of an article or review or in foot-notes should be set in one inch 
from the left-hand margin; they should not be enclosed in quotes; (c) 
double quotation marks will be used only for a quote within a quote. 
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9.—Italics: (a) indicate by a single line underscored (caps indicated by double 
line underscored) ; (b) should be used for titles of books, periodicals and 
manuscripts and for references to same used to avoid repeating the title, 
such as op. cit. (referring to a book or manuscript) , loc. cit. (referring to a 
periodical) and ibid. (used for all three); (c) these abbreviations should 
not be used to refer back farther than the preceding printed page; (d) the 
following Latin abbreviations and words: ca., e¢.g., et Seq., 1.€., StC., US., 
passim, all others being in roman; (e) technical terms and phrases not in 
the language of the article, but not quotations in a foreign language; (f) 
bibliographical references to an organization sponsoring a series of pub- 
lications should be in roman type in parentheses following exact title, e.g., 
Werner Leupold: Die Aristotelische Lehre in Moliéres Werken (Romani- 
sche Studien, Nr. 15 der Schriftenfolge: Denkform und Jugendreihe, Heft 
38), Berlin, Ebering, 1935. 


{0—Common abbreviations not in italics: (a) cf. (compare), etc., viz., fol., ff. 
(folios), ms., mss., vol., vols., 1., ll. (line, limes), v., vv. (verse, verses) ; 
(b) when the word ‘manuscript’ is part of a title, it should be abbreviated 
MS, plural MSS; (c) full-page manuscript folios should be identified r or v 
(recto, verso) following the folio number; (d) if manuscript material is 
arranged in columns, the latter should be identified a, b, c, d, following the 
folio number. 


11.—Footnotes: (a) must be used sparingly; (b) must be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout an entire article (or section of a long article) or review; 
(c) must be inserted in the text following immediately the line to which 
they refer; (d) must be double-spaced and separated from the text above 
and below by a solid typed line preceded by the proper number; (e) if two 
or more foot-note references occur within a single line of text, each foot- 
note must be set off by a solid typed line; (f) in the text, note numbers 
should always follow after any puctuation marks; (g) if no foot-notes are 


used, the author may append a general bibliography at the end of the 
article. 


12.—Style for foot-notes: (a) Article reference: Agnes Arber: ‘Spinoza and 
Boethius,’ Isis, XXXIV (1943), 399-403. (b) Book reference: Charles H. 
Livingston: Gliglois, a french arthurian romance of the 13th century (Har- 
vard studies in romance languages, VIII) , Cambridge, 1932, pp. 123-130. 


13.—Style for bibliography: (a) Article reference: Arber, Agnes: ‘Spinoza and 
Boethius,’ Isis, XXXIV (1943), 399-403. (b) Book reference: Livingston, 
Charles H.: Gliglots, a french arthurian romance of the 13th century (Har- 


vard studies in romance languages, VIII), Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. 


14.—Order of heading of articles: (1) name of article, (2) author’s name, 


(3) institution. Book reviews should carry the reviewer’s name and institu- 
tion at the end. 
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15.—Spelling: (a) Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., Spring- 
field, 1937, will serve as the standard for English spelling. 


16.—The following titles should be abbreviated as follows: 
Anglo-norman texts society-—ANTS 
Classiques francais du moyen-age—Cfma 
Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie—GG 
Modern Language Journal—MLJ 
Modern Language Notes-MLN 
Modern Language Quarterly-MLQ 
Modern Philology—MP 
Publications of the Modern Language Association—PMLA 
Romania—R 
Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France—RHL 
Revue de Littérature Comparée—RLC 
Romanic Review—RR 
Société des anciens textes francais—SATF 
Speculum—Spec 
Symposium—S 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur—ZFSL 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie—ZRP 


Whenever an author intends to make frequent reference to titles other 
than the above, he should set up his own list of abbreviations in a foot- 
note at the beginning of the article. 
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